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“COMPLETE SERVICE” 


That is what you get when 
you buy from us. We can fill 
every want for your 





Manual Training Department 
Domestic Science Department 
Mechanical Drawing Department 
Art Department 


Don’t forget we have been sup- 
plying the wants of school peo- 
ple for many years. Since 1872 
we have been building an envi- 
able reputation. 


Our “complete service” has been 
appreciated by school boards 
and school officials all over the 
United States as proven by our 
orders. Onthey come day after 
day, month after month, and we 
are always ready for “service.” 


OUR DISPLAY ROOM 


Next time you are in Chicago be sure 
to come in and see our display room. 
We are ready to demonstrate at any 
time the most modern and up-to-date 
tools and equipment for any and all 
industrial school use. 


Our “Red Book” is yours for the asking. 


ORR & [oowa 


14-16 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 






































“Nothing is settled 
until settled right.” 


When you buy blackboards that won’t last, because 
they are porous and therefore succumb to the sponge; 
blackboards that are afraid of water and therefore 
become “greyboards” on which writing is hard to read, 
you are really only spending your money for your pledge 
to spend more money in a few years, for replacing 
these boards. 


The probability is then you will install 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They are made from imperishable material—the same 
that defies the weather on the housetops for centuries. 
They are non-porous. Washing won’t hurt them. 
They need no reblacking. 

In other words, they give you the most blackboard- 
service per year for the least money. They are the most 
economical in the end. 


Let us send you our free booklet ‘““‘How to Judge, Install 
and Specify Blackboards.”’ 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





coe Safety First! 


part 
Vi-y a pe GRAV is the cry of the age. 
q The Spiral Fire Escape 
, is the one safe means of 
A were yo)" escaping from burning 
me| buildings,and isespecially 
suitable for school build- 
ings. It has been fully 
demonstrated that pupils 
are in as much danger of 
losing their lives or of 
sustaining injuries from 
using the old type of 
Stairway fire escapes as 
from fire itself, because of the unavoidable con- 
gestion occurring on the old-style fire escapes. Panic- 
stricken pupils, stumbling and falling on the crowded 
stairways, trample upon one another with dreadful 
results. All this can be prevented by using the 


Minnesota Scientific Spiral 
Fire Escape 


specified by architects and acknowledged by school author- 
ities to be the best. 

The spiral is constructed with a smooth-bottom semi- 
steel chuteway, entirely free from rivets, and is made in 
either the open type (like cut) or enclosed. 
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Write today for illustrations and full particulars 


MINNESOTA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
North St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


Branch Office 
549 Washington St. W. 
Chicago, Illinois 





‘ty 
Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong—Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN” KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


4 bead 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, 1st Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 


Catalog “‘B’’ shows more types. Send for it. 





A good time to Disinfect schoolrooms is during 


THE HOLIDAY VACATIONS 


A good Fumigator to use for this purpose is the 











Absolutely Teste 
Safe and Order Today 
Reliable. ent: Giada 
Requires no 


Experience to the Health of 


Operate. Teachers and 
All Orders 

Shipped Pupils. 
Promptly. 


Leads all others for Schoolroom Disinfection. 

Set aside one or two days .during the vacation period now approach- 
ing, to thoroly fumigate ‘and disinfect your schoolrooms. _ You will 
greatly lessen the chances for contagious disease epidemics gaining a foot- 
hold, during the coming winter months. 

It will be time and money well spent. 

The Forma-Germkill Fumigator, No. 4 (special schoolroom size) has 
been adopted by many leading School Boards in the United States. 

Bacteriological tests affirm the supremacy of this convenient method 
of using Solidified Formaldehyde. One fumigator is sufficient to the 
average schoolroom’ of not over 8000 cubic feet. 


CENTRAL CITY CHEMICAL CO. 
1519-1521 NO. WOOD STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Northwest Teachers’ Agency 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 614-823, 26 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSEIit has the est membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from ergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 

J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 








CONTINENTAL 


in t and September went to almost every State in the Union. 
With but one or two exceptions they are making good. Then why not, 


“LET’S GET IN TOUCH?” 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY (Inc.), - Bowling Green, Ky. 
RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
612-613 Majestic Bldg, OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 


We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. School officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 














T. B. HANNA, A. M., Mor. 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 





Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. Columbia, S. C. 





OEY soh aD 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *2 ®°>*"¢zStreet, 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this nerth- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDEFT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, ManaGue. 
State Supt. 1908-11 i4 years Co. Sup:. Cass Co. 


THE PROVIDENT TEAGHERS’ AGENGY “Soccer wiass: 


Has first-class vacancies now. Recommends on request of employer. Teachers and offi- 
cers for public and private schools, norma) and technical schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Register now for Season of 1914-15. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1865. ciel See Reh. Geoadienee 








5 81 Chapel Street 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. aceany, ny. 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS 

ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. ; 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pree. ano Treas, VINCENT B&B. FISK, Seo'y ano Mer. 





THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 


The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
tion and gets just the teacher |p 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


THE OLD METHOD 


THE NEW METHOD 
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Teachers Agency Direct 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Established 27 Years ——— 
THE OLD RELIABLE 


Manual Training 


HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics 


mmercial Branches 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education 


School Supervisors 





is valuable in proportion 
influence. If it merely aa 


AN AGENCY 

f a . 

you about them A eM AMM Sea torccatiment a tect dt 
RECOM MENDs 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, OC. W. BARDEEN, SvRACUSE, N.Y. 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


. 21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


The PARKER ‘eecisiist Teachers’ Agency wapsson 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. 


A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, and 
operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by 
Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 








When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 








Dewberry School Agency ™°''0). Tint taco 


Twenty-two years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 





THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ase’t Mgr. 


The TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE Srwuca etx aaa 








ESTABLISHED 1608 


COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY isis colternis Sirer’ DENVER. COL. 


Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mer. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. - - SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA: 





CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREN Our Bureau at St. Louis, Mo. 
Makes a specialty of EMERGENCY and 


MID-YEAR APPOINTMENTS. 
QUR LISTS ARE STRONGER THAN EVER 


JOSHUA RICHMOND, Manager 
St. Louis County Bank Building. St. Louis, Mo. 










THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PUTT CM SRR ULT AT ee el) ae me 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. rath me eT 











Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 


MANUAL TRAINING 1 pache 
MANTA ISG YaNd took eight of cos men” Mare thax s third of the 
RSOTO MATS le BRAACHES State Universities selected our candidates. 


NTU AAU MLC iinie 4 The Spectatists’ Educational Bureau 
CRMSNOMELS IE «=6Weesten Groves, St Louis, Mo. 
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Stool Sound Journal 





A New Complete Line 


of Grand Rapids School Equipment 


It takes a long time to publish three new catalogs, 
but you will be well repaid for your “watchful 
waiting” when you have received them. If you 
have not already done so, write for the catalog in 
which you are interested. 


No. 1014 Manual Training and Drawing Equipment, Dec. Ist 
No. 1114 Domestic Science and Sewing Equipment, Dec. [5th 
No. 1214 Laboratory and Agriculture Equipment, Jan. (Sth 





ff 


No. 525 Manual Training Bench 


ma Never has there been such a complete catalog of Manual 
Grand Rapids Training and Drawing Equipment. Do not delay writing 
sneataiincee. - for it—the edition is limited. In it you will find the 
i—Ghae bench for which you have been waiting. 

sad Drawing quiet 

P eeeaissilied ab ANT 

Sewing Equipment No. 1114 Due to printers delay, the Manual Training Catalog No. 1014 will be 
ip) nee Ranpenee sent out one month later than scheduled. — Out December First. 
‘whit GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 
Name ie Grand Rapids Michigan 
Title 

City igi ate ' State 





School Board Sounal 


Clow Quality Plumbing 


SCHOOL SHOWERS 








S a member of the School Board, as a School Superintendent, asa 

School Architect, your recommendations are an expression of your 

judgment. Therefore, when you recommend showers for the school, 
recommend Clow Showers and thus prove your good judgment. 


Clow Quality Goes Into Every Shower— 
Hence the Fame Won by the Name CLOW 


We’re the Same Clow That Makes the 
Famous Madden Automatic Water Closets 


Say | We Guarantee the Water Closets for Five 
CLOW SHOWER (5) Years; the Showers— Indefinitely 

B-7332 

WITH 


mixinG vave LHE MODERN SCHOOL MAKES CLOW THE RULE 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, Chicago 


New York Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City 
Milwaukee San Francisco Los Angeles 








Sanitary Steel School Furniture | 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


eae Minimum Cost — 
“| Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 






Domestic Science Table No. 32 
White Enameled inside and out 


It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room 





MIVCA-ZVC TN FOOLINW CMMAW <~DDA-ZOW 


It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 





Adjustable Frame Manual 
Training Bench 


It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 





Sani-Steel Cabinet 


+. me | 
No wood; No bugs; * a 
No mice; No odor 

ii —( <.] 


5 i _ 
Steel Desks for the | } | 1 / 


i) 
Teacher 


It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair; 
other systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 
with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 


| 
; air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 





Steel De ten for the SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
il 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


up 
IU CH@L Indianapolis, aaa 
CO MBIA Upp O Sodio | 2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 


No. 34 Table 
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School Sound Journal ” 















Your School Building is no better than its Plumbing 


Wolff Seat-operating School Closets 


Wolff Closets are made of 


Vitreous China 


a non-absorbent, unstainable ware 
which will positively not craze. 



























Wolff Seats are of 


Extra Heavy Oak 


with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
and opening at the joints. 








Florence High School, Florence, Neb., J. J. Davey, Archt. 
Equipped entirely with products from the 


L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fifty-nine Years of Quality 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
GENERAL OFFICES SHOWROOMS 


601-627 West Lake Street 111 N. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES 
DENVER, COLO. 





BRANCH OFFICES 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 









TRENTON, N. J. CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders Exchange 
OMAHA, NEB. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bldg. 
; DALLAS, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bldg. 
Send for School Closet Circular ROCHESTER, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C.. 1130 Woodward Bidg. 





Are Your School Hacks 
Properly Heated? 


q They will be if you use Miller Vehicle Heaters. 


66 . : . ” @ This heater will raise the temperature of a school 
; Drink to me only with thine eyes wagon having only canvas sides to 78 degrees Fahren- 
is a beautiful sentiment for a love. song, heit in Zero weather within 15 minutes after fire is 
and provided the drinking is done with kindled. ’ 
@ Miller Heaters are now made in two styles. One is 

the eyes. attached beneath the wagon bed, the other is attached 
When Johnnie and Mary want a real drink a side of the nto a eaeien shore. 
: : 1e principles of the Miller Heater are identica 

of water to quench the burning thirst of with those of an ordinary hot air furnace in the home. 
youth they want a q An abundant and constani supply of pure air is drawn from 


the outside and heated as it passes up and around the fire-box 


drum into the interior of the wagon thru a register in the floor or 
Rundle-Spence Bubbler side of the wagon bed. 


q There is no danger from fire or explosion 


q Write Dept. B for booklet explaining the principle of our 
SEND FOR CATALOG TO heater in full. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MPG. CO. Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 


57 SECOND ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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and promptly. 


mail it to the address given below: 


Adjustable Window Shades.. 
Agricultural Apparatus 
Air School Furniture. 


BO OD nose de ows a 


eS ee ee eee 
Athletic Field Apparatus 
Auditorium—Charrs.. . 
ESS > OO aeare rere 
SN 6a ¢ ahve ce de 9%. 3.40 
Batteries—Storage......... 
ae ore 
Biology Supplies 


Blackboards—Composition........ 


Slate et Bac Wee a es os 
Bookbinding Supplies. ...... 
Bookcases—Sectional 
Book Covers... 
Bronze Tablets............ 
Builders’ Hardware......... 
Caps and Gowns 
Chairs = ats 

Kindergarten sete: & 
Charts—Geographical 

CONF... 255s 


CN ss cc ceancces 


Clock Systems... 
Secondary 
Program 

Costumes for Plays. . 

Crayons Pai ata 

Crayon Troughs... 

Deafening Quilt. . 

Deodorizers 

Desks—Pupils 
Teachers 

Dictionary Holders 


Disinfectants......... 
Display Fixtures. . 


CAMERAGRAPH N°64 
THE MOTION PICTURE PRO. 


JECTING MACHINE AWARDED 
A GOLD MEDAL BY THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY 
FOR ITS EXCLUSIVE FIRE 
PREVENTION FEATURES. 
NICHOLAS Power Co 
90 GOLD ST.NYCITY 


Subscribers’ Free Service Department. 


Domestic Science Equipment... . 


<n Benches......... Stoves... 
ee 
Drawing Supplies.......... 
pened ; se 


Dusters (Sanitary) 
hohe Electrical Supplies. . 


ie cS ia hak ea a 06 48 
ara es fala ic spe u.6'e 30.4 
ee Eraser Cleaners............ 
Fences 


Fire Alarms............ 
PES ivavcccecccae’s 
First Aid Cabinets......... 
i oes ny 
Floor Dressing 
Flooring 
Forges 





Furniture....... 
Adjustable... . 
Movable. Steel 

Globes 


Heaters (Rural School) 
Heating Apparatus 
Industrial Collections 
Inks 

Inkwells 


Janitor Supplies 





AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen 


—We are interested in the items as checked above 


place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to 


(Signed) 


City 
Official 
a ee 


State 
Bids 
.. Wanted by 


Drinking Fountains........ 


A eee 


yo ee” errr Tree 


5s Face. caw a dig bs at 


Gymnasium Apparatus....... 


If you will 








Kindergarten Supplies 
Laboratory Furniture 
Laboratory Shade Hoists 
Lathes 
BAPOEY PCIVINE 06006 ccc cee 
RMN WINS son Kc ci tivcene yoke 
Lockers... ; 
Loose-Leaf Books er 
Manual Training Supplies. 

Benches....... eat 
Maps ey “acre 
Metal Working Materials....... 

SS ee ree 
PU UONAIINB io 556 occ ch ctetes 
Motion Picture Films. ... 

NN 9 70 Cock 4. 5 ie G40 
Natural Science Apparatus...... 
Natural Science Cabinets. 

Oil Color Materials 
Paints and Varnishes. .. 
| SE ee ere - 
DN BOWONES 66 inde cakes eens 
I be sok cect. ales amas os 
Pencils 


Pencil Sharpeners............. 


i tei eta xs 
Phonographs. . ; 
Physical Geography Supplies . 


Pianos 
Pictures. . ee 
Plaster Casts 
Playground Apparatus 
Plumbing Fixtures 
Portable Schoolhouses 
Printing Supplies. . 
Program Clocks 
Projection Lanterns 
Raffia and Reed...... 
Record Systems.... 
Roofing cee 
Rubber Matting..... 
| A eee 
Safe Cabinets 

Sanitary Appliances 


Additional Wants.......... 


Scientific Apparatus. . 
- Se his oisrdce 4 9'¢ ade 
Ks Sewage Disposal 
5 SS re 
Skylight Operators... .. 
oh Slating Liquid 
Stage Equipment..... 
Perri ee 


ONES 65.63.0050 a:5 9-0 
Stenciling Materials 
' Sweeping Compounds 
ee hi eh a cas 
0 oe 
Kindergarten...... 
Talking Machines. 
Telephones 
Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta 
Toilet Paper...... 
Tools tuna’ 
Light Woodworking 
Leather Work 
Jewelry Work 
Metal Work 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Ventilators. ... 
WE ceva cae. 
I 5d C49 O46 50 
Wall Burlaps 
Lf eee 
Waste Baskets Kz 
Water Color Materials 
Water Pressure Systems 
Water Purifiers 
Weather Strips te 
Weaving Implements Py 
Window Shade Adjusters. . 
Window Ventilators 
Wire Window Guards 
Woodworking Machinery 
Weaving Yarns hohe as 


25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 


ET i248 /4:8:5 x ach 4,04 SRA 
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We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 4] 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 
If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
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NEW TYPE 
PROTECTED 
LATHES 


(Shaft Driven) 





THE AMERICAN 


School Board Journal 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 


OFFICES 


—— . New York: 
Publication Office: 
roe 30 East 42nd Street 
129 Michigan Street . 
. f Chicago : 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school ? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
poards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
plackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 


guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co, 


20-22-24 VESEY 81. NEW YORK 


FIL 
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Either Motor or Shaft Driven. 
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School Statistics by Hon. Henry R. M. 
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leather pendant. Ideal Exercise and Eye 
Training. Grown-ups enjoy it as much 
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The Books You Want 


For Supplementary Reading 
Just Published 
Gockel, Hinkel and Gackeleia .. . . 200 pp., 40c. 


An unusually charming fairy book translated from the 
German of Klemons Bretano by Mrs. Nathan Haskell Dole. 
It is unlike all other fairy tales. Children are fascinated by it. 
The strong plot interest is the greatest possible incentive 
to a mastery of the new vocabulary. The dramatic scenes 









































why the Young and Field Literary Readers by Super- 
intendent Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field es- 
tablish a new standard of excellence among school readers: 


They have a personal element —an atmosphere — which 


and the sparkling verses offer an excellent training, for = no other series possesses. Volu 
ee ine thd ca es ee oa ee They embody the most progressive ideas in teaching how a 
to read. 


Work-a-Day Doings . . . . . . . . 120 pp., 30. 

By Emma Serl, Author of “In Fableland,” “In the Animal 

World,” etc. 
This new book for primary grades is marked by the charm 

and originality which characterizes Miss Serl’s other books. 

The stories concern the activities of Mr. Squirrel, Big Black 

Bear, White Kitten, Gray Wolf, Dobbin the Horse, Brother 

Rabbit and other animal friends. The stories teach interest- 

ing things about some of our_modern industries in a way that 

will delight the young pupil. For primary grades. 


They awakei the pupil’s interest in the great authors rep- 
resented thru simple and entertaining biographical 
stories. 


They present much material that is new to school readers, 
yet of established literary worth, with a genuine 


appeal to the interests of childhood. 
Other Popular Books 
eee ee, re: os 


With color illustrations, 45c; black-and-white edition, 36c. 

More than two score of Aesop’s fables retold in vivid and 
simple style, with bright didlogue and illustrated with irre- 
sistible line drawings that are printed in color. For second 
grades. 


In the Animal World . . . Serl . . . 232pp. 
Edition printed in black on white paper, 42c; edition printed 
in brown on toned paper, 50c. 
A unique book with absolutely fresh material—true nature 
stories combined with reading lessons. Marginal illustrations 
of rare charm. For the third grade. 


Stories of Our Holidays . Horsford . 118 pp., 30c. 
A novel reader telling in a simple, impressive way the 

meaning of our patriotic and civic holidays. Illustrated. 

For the second grade. 


They are carefully graded, logically arranged, attractively 
illustrated, and contain helps and suggestive questions 
which will lead to understanding and appreciation. 


They possess unusual strength at the point where so many 
readers fail: in the transition from primary to ad- 
vanced grades. 


Write us concerning these most important books--the Third and 
Fourth Readers--which are now ready. Others are in preparation. 
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ENGLISH 


By JOHN M. MANLY 
Head of the Department of English, University of Chicago 


and ELIZA R. BAILEY 
Teacher of Elementary English in Boston 
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BEARD: American Citizenship 


This book offers an ideal course in 
constructive government for the 
high school. 



















Some New Features 


‘THE prose literature in this series has not been included 

before in texts for children. It has been carefully 
graded, and is used in developing the subject in the 
following ways: 


NIDA: City, State and Nation 


This is a new treatment of the 
various activities of city life and 
government. Grammar grade 
pupils here realize the needs of 
useful citizenship. 

















1. The stories are to be retold. 

2. They are to be rewritten. 
These two methods have been used in most texts to the exclusion 
of all others. Such a limited use of literary selections has a 
tendency to produce mere imitators. 

























3. Some selections are to be condensed. 


BOTH BOOKS ARE NEW-- 1914 


Let us quote you introductory and exchange terms 







Some selections are to be expanded. 

These processes cultivate their power of thinking. 

5. Some of the selections are to be dramatized 

6. Pupils are required to summarize. 
These are also exercises that cultivate ability to think.* 

7. Some selections are to be used as models for supplying endings 
to half-told stories. 

8. Tales similar to some of those given are to be told. 

9. Criticisms are to be given on the material in the book and on 
the work done. 
These exercises are new and valuable. 


Book I 45 cents Book II — 60 cents 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Frederick E. Bolton, Dean School of Education, University of Washington, Seattle 


There has been a great deal of discussion dur- 
ing the last few years concerning teachers’ 
salaries. Two points, at least, have been em- 
phasized until they have become matters of be- 
lief, viz., (1) that the teacher is not receiving 
compensation that is commensurate with the 
importance of the work and, (2) that the teacher 
is not paid equally as well as those who are 
employed in other professions. Tables of aver- 
age salaries disclose this last fact very conclu- 
sively. They show that skilled workers in the 
great majority of trades also receive higher 
average wages than do teachers. A great many 
unskilled workers even receive higher annual 
compensation than do teachers. “Why are these 
things true?” is a question that has been var- 
iously but inadequately answered. 

The first reason why teachers’ average annual 
salaries are so low in comparison with workers 
in other lines is that there is no other class that 
works so few days in the year as teachers. The 
average teacher is in the schoolroom one hun- 
dred and eighty days each year. This number is 
usually reduced by about five holidays each 
year. In other words, the teacher is in the 
schoolroom less than one-half of all the days 
in the year. Compare this with the number of 
days of service rendered by the clerk, the book- 
keeper, the cashier, the stenographer, the secre- 
tary, the railway ticket agent, the postoffice em- 
ploye, the lawyer, the doctor, the journalist, the 
librarian, the merchant, the mechanic, and a 
large list of others with whom we are contin- 
ually compared by the public, and who make up 
the taxpayers that contribute to our salaries. 
We may object to the comparison, but so long 
as we are public employes, we must expect public 
comment. 

A Year’s Salary for a Year’s Work. 

The time is rapidly approaching when our 
schools will be in session thruout the whole year, 
six days in the week, and longer days than now. 
It is being recognized as uneconomical to have 
such expensive plants idle so much of the time. 
Not all the children will attend the whole of 
each day or the entire year, and the character 
of the school activities will be such that the 
children’s health will not suffer. With a proper- 
ly modified curriculum, the children could easily 
attend more days in the year and not suffer. 
School vacations were not originally devised to 
shield children from overwork but to give them 
a chance to engage in the farm duties during the 
summer. 


If teachers are to be in the school more days 
in the year it should be recognized that the 
character of their work also will have to be 
modified. That school work on the present basis 
is severe, no one who understands school work 
can deny. The number of class periods is now 
often too great. The teacher must not give 
more hours to class instruction. A part of the 
day should be allowed for preparing work and 
marking papers which is now done at night and 
of which the public does not know. If the day 
is lengthened more teachers will have to be em- 
ployed. 

Most teachers would be much better satisfied 
vith their annual salaries if they received the 
same monthly salary as now, but received it for 
twelve months instead of nine. I do not mean 
twelve installments of a nine-months’ salary, but 
a twelve-months’ salary. They would be still 
better satisfied if they continued to receive the 
same daily compensation as at present but for 
313 days in the year instead of 180. Most teach- 
ers would be glad to teach 290 days annually or 


even 300, provided they were paid at the same 
daily rate as at present. If the teacher could 
work a reasonable number of hours each day 
and have that work arranged so as not to be ex- 
hausting, and could receive twelve months’ sal- 
ary each year (not twelve installments of a nine- 
months’ salary) would it not be fair to render 
twelve months’ service, providing one full month 
of vacation were allowed? It certainly ought to 
be if the usual Christmas and Easter holiday 
recesses were allowed in addition. 


High-Class Workers Lacking. 

It is said that the best persons will not enter 
the teaching profession because salaries are so 
low, but it is also true that salaries are low 
because so few of the best enter the profession. 
By best, I do not mean alone the best intellects, 
the best minds potentially, but the best by train- 
ing, experience and natural aptitude for teach- 
ing, as well as general native ability. I think 
we should resent the imputation that the teach- 
ing ranks are filled with an inferior type of 
men and women. They possess as good native 
endowments as those who fill the ranks of any 
other profession, law, medicine, journalism, en- 
gineering, or authorship. But it is lamentably 
true that the profession of teaching does not 
contain so large a proportion of high-class work- 
ers as the other professions, when judged by 
preparation, length of service and efficiency. 

In the last few years there has been much 
talk about organizing the teachers of the coun- 
try for the purpose of enabling them to demand 
and secure higher salaries and, in general, to 
secure certain rights. It is true that the salar- 
ies have been inadequate and also true that 
many rights of the teacher have been ignored. 
It is also doubtless true that organization of a 
proper sort would cure some of the ills. But, is 
it not true that any organization effected merely 
for securing the rights of its members tends 
to degrade them if another important factor is 
not emphasized, viz., the development in all of 
the members of a higher sense of duties and 
obligations? Today there is a crying need in 
civilization of teaching individuals their obliga- 
tions and duties as well as their rights. To cul- 
tivate a hypersensitive feeling of rights and to 
leave unstimulated the sense of duty and obliga- 
tion is to make the individual one-sided. Is 
not the same true of organizations and commun- 
ities? Is it not true of states and nations? Is 
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not that one of the causes of the present horrible 
war and carnage? Certain nations have become 
hypersensitive about rights and have forgotten 
entirely about duties and obligations. The point 
I wish to emphasize is that in whatever organ- 
izations we form, we must impress upon each in- 
dividual teacher the supreme importance of prep- 
aration and efficiency. With adequate prepara- 
tion and efficiency, salaries will, to a large extent, 
adjust themselves. In the long run society jg 
willing to pay for just the kind of service it 
receives. Individual members of the profession 
may be sadly underpaid but they suffer because 
others of the guild are unprepared and in- 
efficient and are getting more than they earn. 


Pay for Experience and Skill. 

Another reason why teachers’ compensation is 
inadequate is because there is not enough dif- 
ference between initial salaries and those of ex- 
perienced teachers. An examination of the sal- 
aries paid to teachers in Washington and other 
states shows that beginners receive nearly as 
much as those of long experience. In this state 
very few beginners in the high schools receive 
less than $80 per month and very few with 
many years’ experience receive much more than 
$100 per month. In the Seattle high schools 
the lowest salary is $930 and the highest is 
$1800. The maximum is altogether too low. It 
should be as much as $2400 for regular teach- 
ers and $3000 for heads of departments. If the 
maximum were $3000, and the salaries were 
graded according to experience and professional 
advancement and the increases made certain, it 
would easily be possible to secure the very best 
talent to begin at much less than $930. Sup- 
pose the initial salary were $500 with certain 
annual increases of $100 for each of the first four 
years, during the probationary period, followed 
by an annual increase of $200 until reaching the 
maximum of $2400 for regular teachers and a 
possible increase of $200 annually until the max- 
imum of $3000 is reached for those who became 
heads of departments. Under such a plan those 
who merited the salary would be getting it, and 
the inexperienced would be getting as much as 
they earned. They would feel that, in order to 
secure a higher salary, it would be necessary to 
stay in the profession. Of course, it is not a 
good plan to increase salaries merely on the 
basis of experience. Some teachers have too 
much experience—of the wrong sort. But, if 
they are studying their work and really improv- 
ing thru experience the salary should increase 
automatically with experience. Every teacher 
should feel that merely time-serving would not 
win the increases; it would have to be thoroly 
satisfactory experience. It ought to be possible 
also for a teacher occasionally thru especially 
meritorious service to win a double increase. 
This should be rare, however, and because of the 
merit which all would readily recognize. 


Collateral Factors of Efficiency. 

Advanced study should be recognized and 
count as experience. If teachers spend their 
summers in study at summer sessions, definite 
recognition should be given. When they have 
accumulated a year of advanced credit for study, 
they should be advanced a year in the salary 
scale. If they do two or three years of advanced 
study it should be recognized proportionately. 
They should be encouraged to take leaves of ab- 
sence for advanced study. Under certain condi- 
tions travel might be recognized. If the teacher 
merely goes on a visiting junket or as an ordi- 
nary sight-seeing tourist, no special recognition 
should be given. Such experiences while some 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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In this world, not much knowledge happens 
toa man. One must go after facts as one goes 
after dollars, or friends, or power. An oyster 
neither acquires much experience nor exerts 
much influence. The self-satisfied man, the 
man who already knows it beforehand, the man 
who is never without an opinion, is almost in- 
variably the man with whom the rest of us are 
not at all satisfied, who in truth knows but little 
and who is as short on facts as he is long on 
cpinions. As a board member the man who 
knows hard several things that are not so is 
usually perfectly ignorant. Wiser men have 
doubts. 

One such over confident board member, serv- 
ing indeed as president, in reply to an applica- 
tion by a man from a distance for a position 
in the city normal school to teach psychology 
replied in writing: “Dear Sir, I beg to reply 
to your esteemed favor that this city does not 
allow the teaching of fads and frills. The sub- 
ject you mention is not taught here.” This let- 
ter was sent back to me as city superintendent 
with the question whether I had any right to 
pronounce a teacher trained for the service who 
kad never studied psychology. It never occurred 
to the would-be teacher that perhaps the board 
president did not know what he was writing 
about. When I told this member that we did 
teach psychology, he replied that he intended 
to stop it anyway! 

This man said that he was “unwilling to waste 
the teacher’s time.” 


The Need of Knowledge. 

In the nineteenth century, mankind learned 
to admit and to respect the right of suspended 
judgment. This means that it became the social 
fashion to allow a man time, before expressing 
any opinion at all, to go after the facts and to 
consider them. Neutrality properly precedes 
taking sides upon issues. Nothing else would 
more promote the interests of American educa- 
tional democracy than establishing in board 
members the habits of confessing not knowing it 
all on the spot and of proceeding promptly to 
begin to learn about one thing after another. 

Every good board member whom I have known 
in the four cities where I have been superin- 
tendent, and in the scores of cities that I have 
visited, had this nineteenth century new virtue 
of not being too sure of matters with which he 
was not yet familiar; and every poor and every 
bad board member was a convinced dogmatist. 
I regret to say that in my experience with half- 
a-hundred board members the good and able 
men scarcely outnumbered the others; and that 
in more than one city, when the ballots came 
down upon the table, the men who knew hard 
things that were not so, often prevailed. 

The man who earnestly desires to become a 
good member is already on the road to that 
goal. The first stage upon the road is the stage 
of privately understanding and publicly admit- 
ting that no one knows, not even one’s self, all 
about American schools. I have been in over 





five thousand schools; and I frequently discover 
something that I never knew or even heard of 
before. 

First-Hand Information Required. 


It pays to seek at first-hand information about 


schools. Any man who is willing to be a school- 
board member should deliberately set out to get 
the facts about his own schools. One thing he 
should cease doing or never begin to do, is: lis- 
tening to the vague rumors, the loose gossip of 
the streets and even of the churches about 
schools, the idle and sometimes angry comments 
of parents, and the prattle of children. Hear- 
say is such poor evidence that it is not admitted 
at all in law, and no competent and conscien- 
tious board member ever listens to gossip, to 
rumors, to stories and to bitter accusations. He 
goes to the schools and there on the spot he 
listens and sees. Until then, he is not merely 
silent; he is blind and deaf. 

In one city, where I was superintendent, a 
high-school boy set fire to the high-school build- 
ing to conceal the theft of a very valuable micro- 
scope which he had pawned to repay a consider- 
able fund embezzled from a student paper. He 
was adjudged insane and duly committed to an 
asylum. Yet his mother actually persuaded a 
ladies’ sewing circle of her church to petition 
the board of education to remove me from office 
for “persecuting” her son. And a board mem- 
ber advocated this until he learned that the lad 
had been arrested by the police and that I had 
nothing whatever to do with the committal to 
the asylum. 

In one city of my jurisdiction, a certain prin- 
cipal had a fine reputation among the men. In 
truth, he was far from being either a successful 
educator or a well-conducted citizen. But he 
had the ear of the newspapers; he held well ad- 
vertised school exhibits and showy popular en- 
tertainments; and he belonged to many men’s 
clubs. Luck had sent him several unusually 
skillful upper-grade teachers who really ran his 
school for him. Indeed, for many months I 
found that he was often absent from school dur- 
ing school hours, and that his absence was never 
regretted. When he died, the public made no 
comment. He had no real hold upon the hearts 
of his school patrons. 

Sometimes, the contrary is true. A teacher 
gets the reputation of being incompetent or 
disagreeable when in truth, he, or she, is just 
the opposite. In large cities, some schools are 
always to be found as teaching instruments, 
better than others with far more widely heralded 
reputations for excellence. 


Observing and Reading. on 

In all candor, let it be said that in his search 
for facts, the good board member will not take 
as final even the report of the city school super- 
intendent, much of whose evidence, especially 
in the case of the earlier years of his service, 
will be only upon hearsay. The board member 
should visit schools quietly and observe for him- 
self, 
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How to Become a Good School 
Board Member 


William E. Chancellor, Hoge Professor of Political Science, 
University of Wooster, Formerly Superintendent 
of Schools in Several Cities 






This, however, is by no means enough. I once 
saw an astonishing change for the better in a 
long-experienced board member who bought a 
railroad ticket and went a thousand miles on a 
pleasure trip. He cared enough about his board 
service to visit schools en route and at his desti- 
nation. When he reached home, he was a new 
man intellectually. He had seen some schools 
worse than his own; others better; others simply 
different. 


The best geography is a railroad ticket. The 
best way to become a good board member is to 
travel widely and to sce the school world. Our 
American public schools are public. Any board 
member, any citizen, will be admitted freely to 
any schoolhouse in the land; in most schools, the 
stranger is cordially welcomed. Never is he 
greeted rudely. 

Not even close observation in one’s own city 
or village and wide travelling about the country, 
so far as opportunity permits, are enough. One 
needs to read about American schools. No man 
should consider it honorable to serve upon a 
board of education without gladly reading every 
week, several hours indeed every week, about 
what is being done in education. This should be 
done as a matter of duty and not merely as a 
matter of pleasure. 

School boards are in the land to stay. It will 
be many a long year before we discover any 
other democratic way to run public schools than 
by selecting here and there men and perhaps 
women, from the laity to control and largely to 
direct the teachers. But the day that a layman 
comes upon a board, he should begin to observe 
and to read and to think about the problems of 
education. The more he admires and respects 
the superintendent and teachers, the more he 
will try to understand educational principles. 


Leisure and Punctuality. 

This is chapter one, verse one, of the require- 
ments for becoming a board member good 
enough to control the education of even his own 
children, not to say the education of his neigh- 
bor’s children. It is quite true that in only 
a few cities of America do board members re- 
ceive any payment or honorarium for their ser- 
vices; but it is part of the theory upon which 
school boards are constituted that their members 
have leisure for the service. The man who can 
give only an occasional evening in the month to 
board duties must be insufficiently informed as 
to the needs of the schools to perform the duties 
wisely. To be a good member a man does not 
need to belong to the leisure class, but he does 
need time to inquire and to read about schools; 
he should have leisure houry and preferably 
leisure days. It is useless to possess the other 
qualifications unless one has time in which to 
exercise them. 

The man who becomes a good man for the 
board is punctual and regular in his attendance 
upon board and committee meetings; and, when 
in the meetings, talks about and considers the 
educational situation, not politics, not gossip, 
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not general business, not sport. Punctuality 
means that he gets to meetings on time. 

Years ago, in a New Jersey city, I had as 
board president a man of whose punctuality I 
was so sure that one evening when I had a New 
York visitor I laid a humorous wager that he 
would set his foot upon the threshold of the 
office building within sixty seconds one way or 
the other of the appointed hour, eight o’clock. 
We stood at the doorway. This old man set his 
right foot there exactly upon the first stroke of 
eight by a neighboring church clock; and I had 
won. This man is now serving his thirty-third 
year, following his father, who served twenty- 
five years. Do you wonder why the voters main- 
tain him in office? He is “on the job.” 


Regularity in Attendance Essential. 

Regularity is just as important as punctuality. 
In one of my superintendencies, nothing else so 
embarrassed me as did the unforeseen absences 
of a very influential, but irregular board mem- 
ber. When measures turn upon one vote, as 
they often do in some cities, regularity of at- 
tendance is decisive. Not only so, but the 
irregular attendant loses track of the business. 
Often, he asks questions about matters already 
settled or otherwise delays and confuses busi- 
ness. The typically irregular attendant is usu- 
ally also temperamentally an impulsive and er- 
ratic person, who becomes a torment upon a 
governing board. 

Not a whit less important than punctuality 
and regularity at meetings is the ability to con- 
centrate upon the business in question. I have 
served one board that held committee and board 
meetings upon an average nineteen afternoons 
or evenings a month; and yet not one-third of 
the time at these sessions was devoted to board 
topics. The members talked everything includ- 
ing a little education, wasting everyone’s time, 
and disconcerting all educational officers. This 
board of nine members had over twenty changes 
in three years! Yet generally these quick-pass- 
ing men and women were not only punctual and 
regular but excessively assiduous in holding and 
prolonging sessions. The trouble was that they 
did not know how to attend properly to public 
business. 

I have no hostility to new men on boards. 
On the contrary, I am well aware that changes 
are often beneficial. But were I buying “a pig 
in a poke,” were I totally ignorant of all other 
facts of Mr. Jones and of Mr. Smith, save that 
Mr. Jones had served ten years and Mr. Smith 
was a new man, I would take Mr. Jones every 
time. In all my experience, some of it stormy 
enough, I never had any trouble with nor any 
personal opposition from a board member. who 
had been in public office so much as twenty-four 
months. And I wish and hope for the time 
when men will go upon boards not to make such 
office a stepping-stone, but @ long experience; 
not to reform the schools by preconceived 
notions but to study them and then to butld 
them up. 

The Value of Experience. 

The punctual, regular and interested board 
member is the man whom in nearly all cases the 
public retains in office. There are exceptions; 
I have known good men to go down in the strug- 
gles of politics as board members—as well as 
city school superintendents—lied about and 
fought for their virtues. But the general rule 
holds. This world is no kindergarten; life is 
not one glad, long, Yet there is 
enough good sense in it to prevent a complete 
smash-up. 

As I recall ‘the somewhat more than fifty dif- 
ferent board members whom I have had over me 
officially, five stand out as especially strong, use- 
ful and intelligent. One was a manufacturer 
who had served for a generation, another was a 
city hospital surgeon who had served fifteen 
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M. L. BRITTAIN, 


State Commissioner of Schools for Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A most gratifying result of the fall election in Georgia was 
the return to office of M. L. Brittain, state commissioner of 
schools. The consistently efficient work of Mr. Brittain and bis 
associates was recognized by the voters in the August primaries, 
in which he received a majority of over sixty thousand votes, 
carrying 140 counties out of a total of 148 counties in the state, 


years, a third was a lawyer who had served a 
quarter of a century and two were new men, a 
young highly trained physician, and an old man 
of long experience as a general book publisher. 
In general, the old men, with considerable ex- 
perience in the service on school boards, made 
the most useful members. Ability, honesty and 
devotion to the schools are part cause and part 
result of long public, disinterested, unpaid ser- 
vice. At the same time, given three boards, 
offering the same salary, in cities of about the 
same size, with schools of about the same qual- 
ity, one board with all old, experienced members, 
another with all new and inexperienced mem- 
bers, and a third with some men of long exper- 
ience and others with a little or none, I would 
choose service under the last; and I would not 
accept service under the second, but would 
prefer to be unemployed. Only inexperienced 
or incompetent educators can endure the whims 
of an inexperienced board, no matter how well- 
intentioned it is. 
American Disrespect of Office. 

The man who seeks to become a good board 
member needs still more qualities than these. 
He is in the presence of public opportunity, but 
he himself can do but little of his own wisdom. 
He needs to get a right view of his relation to 
the teachers and especially to the school super- 
intendent. 

It is often said that the weak spot in Amer- 
ican education is the city or town superintend- 
ent; but this is only a superficial view. Again, 
it is said that the weak spot is the board itself; 
but this view is no more intelligent. The trouble 
goes deeper. It goes into the very nature of the 
American social mind itself. 

Somewhat over two years ago, I ceased to be 
a city school superintendent. At that time, I 
deliberately put out of my mind not only the 
hope but even the wish ever to be a school 
superintendent again. It has taken these two 
years that have carried me on school errands 
six times across the Rocky Mountains and six- 
teen times across the Appalachians to learn 
that my previous suspicions as to the real cause 
of the failure of so many boards and school 
superintendents lay somewhere else than in the 
members and educators themselves. It lies in 
an American notion, the notion of Old Hickory 
himself. We find it in his state papers and in 
his acts. Americans of his mind are a great 
majority of us all. They think that being a 
school superintendent or a board member is 





being called one. They believe that anyone can 
fill any public office that he can get; the point 
is to get it. In consequence, the general public 
has no real respect for a school superintendent 
as such or for a board member as such. Almost 
anyone else would do as well. Hereinsofay 
democracy in America is a total failure. We 
deny the existence and therefore the superiority 
of the expert. 


Importance of the Superintendency. 

Unhappily board members often think not 
only that any teacher and almost any layman 
knows as much about education as the city 
school superintendent but alsorthat in the event 
of a vacancy in that office or personal dislike of 
the incumbent, a new school superintendent 
might be chosen almost at random, and he would 
do sufficiently well. I am aware that some cities 
do deeply respect their city superintendents; 
but it is the man, not the office, that causes the 
respect. Few suppose that merely to be elected 
is good evidence of special fitness. A hundred 
times, I have heard board members say of a 
new school superintendent, “Oh, he will learn 
the work.” As I write this, there is upon my 
desk an editorial in a newspaper of only yester- 
day in a great city denouncing the high salary 
paid the city school superintendent and urging 
higher salaries to teachers. The writer evidently 
does not understand that in his city of over half 
a million people the city school superintendent 
manages over three thousand teachers and nearly 
a hundred thousand students and advises in the 
expenditure of over three million dollars a year, 
He thinks that “the teachers do the work.” He 
is unaware that in point of fact the superin- 
tendent as a business man is doing the work of a 
multi-millionaire with an income of three mil- 
lion a year and that in point of ideals the super- 
intendent should be also “a teacher of teachers,” 
a philosopher competent to deal with the most 
serious issues of life. 

A good board member who takes his own 
duties both seriously and intelligently perceives 
that the duties of the city school superintendent 
or county superintendent are greater and heavier 
than his own; and as best and as much as he 
ean, he will help the man in office do his work 
well. 

There are many ways in which a good board 
member can help a school superintendent. One 
of them is by not always immediately endorsing 
and voting for whatever he suggests. Some of 
my ultimately most successful measures as a 
school superintendent were such because they 
were blocked, canvassed and improved by can- 
did, honest and patient board members. 


How the Board Member Helps. 

A good board member helps the school super- 
intendent, first of all and most of all, by listen- 
ing to what he has to say for the welfare of the 
schools. The superintendent, it is true, is his 
employe; but only as his physician and his 
lawyer are his employes. The board member is 
not a patient or a client of the superintendent; 
but he is “the next friend” of the patient and 
client, which system. No good 
board member is forever telling the superintend- 
ent “what is what”; and no competent and self- 
respecting city school superintendent long serves 
a board composed of men who are always talking 
to and never listening to him. 


is the school 


Next, the board member can help the school 
superintendent by circulating among the citi- 
zens and explaining to them what their adviser 
is trying to do for them. He upholds the hand 
of the man in office. 

Third, the 


schools. 


board member at least visits 
When he is a fair speaker, he talks in 
the school assemblies. He shows to teachers and 
pupils and parents that he really cares for the 


cause of public education. 
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Observe, listen, question, talk—these are the 
four things for the board member to do when 
he visits schools. Of these, the first three pre- 
cede and prepare for the talking. Let me not 
be misunderstood: the school-board visitor who 
pever says anything is losing a great opportun- 
ity. The point simply is to know first what one 
js talking about. 

Such are the prime materials that go to the 
making of a good school-board member; they are 
the foundations and first essentials. But for 
one, I have never believed that a man’s educa- 
tion ends at eighteen or at fourteen years of 
age, at thirty-five or at fifty. There is no good 
reason why a man who has acquired the rudi- 
ments of being a good board member should not 
also acquire the complete essentials and the 
ornaments of such office and service. But such 
acquirement will take time and thought. Not 
by mere wishing, not even by repentance for 
past errors as a board member, not even by 
sound conversion to right ideals of education 
ean a man at once become an excellent board 
member. Being a first-class board member is a 
life; and tho it does not take a life time, it does 
take years and years, as I have said before. 
A few more suggestions may be offered. 

Some Present Tendencies. 

It is profitable to understand that there are 
now several important tendencies and several 
great issues in our education. The tendencies 
are bound to continue; the outcome of the issues 
is still in doubt. 

There is a strong tendency toward training 
for livelihood in our publie schools. Tho it is 
useless to struggle against this, and in my own 
opinion wrong to do so, it is commendable to 
seek to direct the tendency wisely. We may 
properly ask in what grades and at what ages 
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boys and girls shall be taught the elements of 
vocations. We may also properly investigate 
modern economic and social conditions in order 
to discover what livelihoods or vocations can 
best be taught in our own communities. I am 
not so wedded to school mastering and to profes- 
soring as to be unable to see that board members 
in business understand the second subject better 
than educators do; and that they can furnish 
much good advice upon the first matter. 

There is a strong tendency to cease teaching 
some subjects in our schools, among them higher 
arithmetic, technical grammar, Greek and even 
Latin. Board members should think about this 
year after year. 

There is a strong tendency to increase the 
teaching of other subjects such as geography 
aud chemistry, German and Spanish and written 
English. 

The board member needs to think where the 
public money and the pupils’ time can be most 
profitably spent. Let him calculate costs per 
person per hour of instruction. Do not rely 
upon clerks to do this. 

Women in the Schools. 

There is a strong tendency to depend more 
and more upon women as teachers in all grades 
and kinds of schools. The competent board 
member sees economic law working in this ten- 
dency. It is his business to try by school man- 
agement to counteract as far as he can the ob- 
vious disadvantages of women - dominated 
schools. Incidentally, the wise board member 
takes cum grano salis the opinions of women 
respecting their men superiors whether favor- 
able or unfavorable. The woman who can report 
impartially upon all men or even upon many 
men never yet was born; and if born, would be 
intolerable. 
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There is a strong tendency to put public 
money into buildings and to skimp salaries and 
textbooks. Every competent board member 
studies the statistics accordingly, for the life is 
more than meat, and the body is more than a 
schoolhouse. 

It is in issue whether high schools should be 
co-educational. The result will depend not upon 
arguments but upon experiments. 

It is in issue whether we should have universal 
high schools offering all courses under one roof 
or special high schools for mechanic arts, for 
commerce, for college preparation, for general 
culture. 

It is in issue whether women teachers should 
be continued in employment after marriage. 

It is in issue whether schools should be closely 
graded or be free-moving and generally spon- 
taneous and elective in their studies. 

Several other great themes of these kinds 
might be suggested. But I turn to another 
phase of the service of the board member. 


School Architecture a Problem. 

All over the land, we are trying to provide our 
youth with better schoolhouses. There are two 
great qualities that we are now trying to secure 
but that hitherto have been too little considered. 
We are seeking to build only fireproof struc- 
tures—panicproof also. And we are trying to 
make plans by which no schoolhouse anywhere 
shall be over two stories in height. Half the 
schoolhouses of America should be torn down 
forthwith; and old schools are being torn down 
with astonishing frequency. Not always are the 
new schools much better. The reason why they 
are not much better is because few board mem- 
bers know what a good modern schoolhouse is. 
Here is a great field for ambitious and con- 
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The Superintendent’s Service to the Individual Teacher 


M. C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A principal tells me that a little while ago, on 
a certain Friday, he sent a superintendent’s 
circular some ten years old, around his building 
for the careful perusal of his thirty or forty 
teachers. He sent a personal request for a very 
careful reading. That evening some twenty of 
these teachers prepared for the afternoon recep- 
tion announced for Friday evening, 10 or 12 
years before. And that is no laughing matter. 
Surely nobody blames them for overlooking the 
little detail of a date line when there seemed 
a prospect of actually meeting a really, truly 
superintendent of schools in the flesh, off guard, 


outside of the office. Circulars are no such 
heart-warming, sunshiny, energy tapping, 


thought provoking, courage instilling, gloom 
dispelling, lumps of heavenly leaven that any 
superintendent need think he has reached any- 
body when he writes one. I don’t believe that 
sending them out ever helped any teacher very 
much anyway. Some of the livest teachers are 
the very ones who never seem to be able to 
really read the things. They may be better than 
frequent general meetings, but not much. 

Yet the mere detail mechanical grind of office 
interviews and daily correspondence (frequently 
with people too wise to be helped any or to help 
anybody else) smothers your energy and day 
after day successively kills your hopes of living 
again awhile with glad children out in the 
schoolhouses where they live. 

A superintendent’s service to teachers varies 
inversely with the size of the system. In a 
small system of schools the attitude of the super- 
intendent to the teachers is that of elder brother. 
He shares their trials and their joys; knows the 
most intricate variations; is in each teacher’s 
room often: can eall Johnny and Willie by 
name; the boys and girls all know him and he 
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knows them; it is a great family group. 


other hundred teachers are added to his corps; 
still that personal contact; still a sympathetic 
understanding of individual cases with the hand 
of the superintendent willing and able to 
straighten out tangles. A hundred more are 
added. Now a comparatively arid field opens 
before him—that of office administration. <A 
system of card cataloging becomes necessary; 
Jack and Joe are farther removed; the super- 
intendent feels that he cannot help the teacher 
any more by direct personal methods. Neverthe- 
less, he almost despairingly determines that his 
visits shall still be frequent in all the classes, 
and sometimes he can still put his fingers on 
minute details. He is not known well enough 
for outside interests to assail him. Only oecca- 
sionally some uplift campaign or other makes 
demands upon his time, but his sphere has not 
widened too far beyond that of principal teacher. 
He still can confine most of his endeavor to his 
little group of schools with individual teachers 
and children. 

The place grows. A thousand teachers and 
more are subject to his supervision. Of neces- 
sity his visits to the schools are fewer. One 
school has as many teachers and children as the 
little town where he knew all the boys and girls 
so well. Fifty such systems now expect and 
deserve his attention. But he is not free to give 
all his time to his schools alone. More wealth 
and public minded leisure in the larger city have 
given rise to numerous uplift movements, clubs, 
conventions and countless other activities. As 
representative of the people’s children the super- 
intendent must co-operate with all who seek the 
children’s benefit. Tom or Dick has become a 
multitude; his teacher a complete group. <A 
conscientious superintendent still endeavors to 
visit individual classes, but group contact has 
taken the place of personal contact. Associate 
superintendents, supervisors, principals and of- 


fice assistants care for most details; in fact the 
ward principals handle practically the personal 
schoolroom functions—which were the superin- 
tendent’s in the smaller town. The superin- 
tendent has become the servant of the public 
rather than the immediate adviser and friend of 
the teachers. 

Possibly this newer, wider, thinner service is 
just as important as the real personal influence 
he once had on human souls; but it is far less 
gratifying to the superintendent than the bright 
smile of a happy childish face, or the apprecia- 
tive thanks from a teacher whom he has been 
able personally to encourage or perhaps help a 
little in her work. Now only occasionally can 
he meet a teacher in his office; oftenest she or 
he goes to the principal or district supervisor, 
whose personal, first-hand knowledge enables her 
or him to give the best advice and greatest help. 

In his broader and shallower field the superin- 
tendent can direct only general policies, which 
must be administered to suit individual cases 
by the assistants and the principals. His work 
now is that of general organizer, community ad- 
viser, guiding public thought toward presump- 
tively ideal standards of education. 

In spite of all distracting outside demands, 
let me urge on the superintendent of every grow- 
ing city, the giving of himself to his teaching 
body in the chief 
d’etre.” 

He must know them directly and let them 
know him—together with all his hopes and ideals 
of co-operative good for the children entrusted 
to their common care. A superintendent must 
keep himself flesh and bone one with the teach- 
ers, maugre every attack upon his time; or he 
must frequently feel the impulse to get out and 
make way for the cheaper and doubtless. quite 


classroom as his “raison 


useful combination of time clock-adding ma- 
chine-library catalog and filing cabinet. 






























































I have been “fussing” lately with reports, 
records, facts, figures—data of all sorts and 
kinds relative to the Dubuque public schools, 
and as some of the results may be of interest to 
the school public and may serve to stimulate 
like studies in other systems, I have 
selected a few items for presentation. 


school 


Elimination in the High School. 

The first field into which I sallied was that 
of high school] elimination—not an untrodden 
field by any means, but still one of continuing 
interest and fruitful possibilities. Three or four 
years ago everybody was gathering elimination 
and retardation data with much zest and many 
exclamations of wonder and amazement at the 
unexpected results. While most of that material 
is today resting peacefully in the archives, it 
cannot be denied that the facts gathered during 
the period when the quest for information in 
this field was at its height, have contributed 
much to the agitation for a modification of the 
school curriculum in the direction of the real 
and the concrete, and have rendered support to 
the campaign for vocational education. 

But the elimination and retardation activity 
is now passé and the really up-to-date school 
administrator is either standardizing his schools 
with “minimum essentials” 
sentials,” 
for determinining how little it is possible for 
one to know in order to make a huge success of 
life! Minimum requirements for squeaking 
thru life! Waste in education caused by know- 
ing too much! The tragedy of Johnny Jones, 
or the unhappy tale of the boy who learned five 
things when he needed only one! But this is 
wandering afield and I must revert to my statis- 
tics of elimination, which, tho not now the lead- 
ing phenomenon in the educational sky, may 
nevertheless be of interest to others as a basis 
of comparison. 

In looking over the high-school enrollment for 
the past year (1913-14), I noticed the figures 
were: First year, 293; second year, 134; third 
year, 54; fourth year, 62. When this was graph- 
ically portrayed it looked like this: 
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Then I looked up the story for the preceding 
year (1912-13). The figures ran as 
First year, 281; second year, 110; third year, 40; 
fourth year, 76. The picture looked like this: 


follows: 
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FOURTH YSAR 
The rather unusual fact that 


contained a larger number of pupils than the 
third, is accounted for by the fact that 


the fourth year 


we low- 
ered the requirements for graduation from 16 
units to 15 units 
porarily resulted in enabling many students, by 


two years ago, and it tem- 
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crowding a little, to complete their course some- 
what sooner than they otherwise would. 

The data for these two years, however, did not 
represent fairly the story of the actual progress 
of one class from the date of its entrance to 
the time of its graduation. The figures and 
graphs shown represent different sets of pupils 
and not descriptive of real 
conditions and losses. If one takes the first 
year column for 1912-13, and places alongside it 
the second year column for 1913-14, he will get 
a more correct picture of actual conditions; for 
the first-year pupils of 1912-13 become the sec- 
ond-year pupils of 1913-14, and these in turn 
are the third-year pupils for the present school 
year (1914-15). 

This led me to the decision to trace a number 


are accurately 


.of classes from their entrance to their exit, and 


the accompanying tables and graphs present the 
story of the seven classes graduating from 1908 
to 1914, both inclusive. Each class was followed 
from its entrance to its graduation, and the per- 
centage of loss from year to year thru the four 
of its course was estimated. Here is a 
tabulated presentation of the facts for the var- 
ious classes: 


years 


FUSSING WITH 


great, and we are extending our activities and 
perfecting our organization with a view to re- 
ducing materially the percentage of loss. We 
have remodelled our old Prescott School, which 
is centrally located, and have made it into a pre- 
vocational high school. Here we have housed 
our entire commercial department, giving the 
classes much more room and enabling them to 
increase their facilities for instruction. In this 
building, also, we have placed the manual-train- 
ing department and the household-arts depart- 
ment of the high school. By this arrangement, 
we have greatly increased the usefulness and 
efficiency of these departments and have put 
ourselves in the way of serving our young people 
more effectively and holding them longer. 

A further effect of utilizing this building for 
vocational and prevocational activities, appears 
in the enlarged facilities afforded the academie 
high school by the release of the commercial and 
manual-training departments. This has made 
it possible to enlarge our chemical laboratory, to 
provide a special course for girls in “Physics 
for the Household,” to equip a lunchroom, and 
im various ways to make the school and its life 
more useful and appealing. 


Tabulated Statement. 


of Loss 


Class Enrolled Rnrolled tes | Corr Bectted lg ets Gn Number [toe fom! $ cfkes 
of lst Year 2nd Year of Loss 3rd Year Year lst-3rd Graduated Grad. Grad. 
L9OS | 230 (1904-05 147 (1906 83 36 103 (1907 27 55 = 83 (1908 147 64 
1909 | 208 (1905-06 126 (1907 82 39 101 (1908 LO7 51 72 (1909 136 65 
1910 | 179 (1906-07) 118 (1908) 61 34 86 (1909) 93 52 59 (1910 120 67 
1911 175 (1907-08) 113 (1909 62 35 73 (1910) 102 58 14 (1911 131 .748 
1912 | 235 (1908-09 137 (1910) | 98 | .41 87 (1911 148 63 57 (1912) 178 .75 
1913 | 194 (1909-10) 135 (1911 59 30 61 (1912) 133 66 75 (19138 119 .61 
1914 | 182 (1910-11) 92 (1912 90 19 10 (1913) 142 77. 59 (1914 23 67 
The average per cent of loss from the first In the way of administration and organiza- 


year to the second year, for the seven classes, 
is .877; from the first to the third year, .60; 
from entering class to graduating class, .677 
per cent. 

Presenting this graphically, we have the fol- 
lowing: 


The average of loss for the seven years, as will 
be seen by comparing the three graphic repre- 
sentations in this article, makes a better showing 
For the class of 
1914, the losses were particularly heavy. 


than for the past two years. 


The average percentage of loss for seven years, 
from the entering class to the graduating class— 
.677—is slightly below the average as given by 
United States Education for a 
large number of high schools thruout the coun- 


the Bureau of 
The average percentage of loss based on 
these statistics is 70 per that we are 
still a trifle over two per cent to the good. 
Whether the statistics gathered by the Bureau 
of Education followed the same method adopted 
in this investigation, I do not know. 


try. 
cent so 


But even if we are a trifle below the general 
average for high schools thruout the country, 
we realize that the “leakage” is altogether too 

14 


tion, we have inaugurated a system of faculty 
advisers, assigning one member of the faculty as 
special adviser to each group of twenty pupils. 
This 


means better supervision, closer personal 


relationship, and a deeper spirit of unity and 
co-operation. Its influence is already being felt. 

If a pupil is absent more than two days from 
no known cause, the principal makes it a point 
either to visit the home himself and ascertain 
the reason for the absence, or send some member 
of the faculty into the situation. 
Only last week a freshman girl was saved to the 
school by just this method. She had become 
discouraged with her German and decided to 
give up school entirely. After had _ been 
absent two days, inquiry was made of her teach- 
ers and the only information elicited was that 
she was homesick (she lived in the country and 
went home only on Friday). The principal did 
not feel satisfied with this and made personal 
investigation. He found that while it was true 
she was somewhat homesick, her homesickness 
and desire to leave school were chiefly due to 
discouragement with her German, and to the 
further fact that she supposed it would be im- 
possible for her to remain in school if she did 
not keep up all four of her studies. When she 
was assured she need not carry more than three, 
(and she was doing good work in all but Ger- 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Fig. 2. 


Assembly Hall, Boys’ High School, New Orleans, La. 
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Fig. 3. 





Laboratory, Boys’ High School, New Orleans, La. 


INDIRECT LIGHTING OF SCHOOLROOMS 


The history of the past century shows that 
every important step in human progress, partic- 
ularly in the arts and sciences, has been marked 
with a parallel advance in the theory and prac- 
While it cannot 
in illumination 
corresponded to progress in edu- 
act that the develop- 


tice of artificial illumination. 
be said that the 


} } 


‘naan 
has similarly 


improvement 
tion, it is a noteworthy f 


ment of evening schools, social centers and sim- 


lar extensions of public education in the United 


States have benetited wonderfully by the great 

lvances which have followed the studies and 
nventions of illuminating engineers. 

l'o the schoolmaster and the illumination en 
fi! the pi bl n of schoolhouse lighting is, 
rst of all, a que stion of « fheiency. It is, how- 
ever, only recently that the term efficiency has 

] 


een defined and understood by both the school- 
nan and the engineer as meaning one and the 
thing. as treated by engineers 
has been, for the most part, an attempt to dis- 
the most efficient of lighting eco- 
that is, how to get the most illum- 
nation for the least expenditure of electrical 
or other energy. The schoo'master, on the other 
hand, without thinking about the 
problem, has understood illuminating efficiency 
as that kind of lighting which will least tend to 
injure the eyes of the children, which will give 
them plenty of light to work with, and which 
will produce the least amount of fatigue from 
constant application to books and other working 
materials. The educator has not been able to 
give expression to his ideas except to find fault 
with the old style of lighting. The engineer 
has, by independent study, come to understand 
the schoolmaster’s point of view, and is indeed 
the best and most vigorous exponent of that 
economy in illumination which not only saves 
money but which conserves human efficiency— 
the efficiency of students and teachers. This 
has been particularly true since the use of 
tlectrical power for the production of light has 
become universal. 
What is Good Lighting? 

It was long thought that the room which is 
most lighted is best lighted. No greater mistake 
could be made than this. Many of our public 
buildings are glaring examples of the incorrect 
notion that a great quantity of light makes well- 
lighted rooms; and the lighting systems which 
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J. K. Selleck, Illuminating Engineer 


are extravagant and in- 
because they consume far 
than is necessary, and in- 
efficient because they are not even comfortable 
for living or working conditions. 


them 
extravagant 
more electric current 


ere in use in 


efficient 


In a truly effective lighting system, engineers 
distinguish six factors of vital importance by 
which the quality of light is determined. All of 
these must be present in definite relations to 
one another if the comfort of occupants is to be 
assured. The six factors are: 

1. Evenness of illumination. The room which 
is flooded with light but in which no bare or 
semi-bare lamps are visible may be said to be 
evenly lighted. This even light is most readily 
secured when the illumination is provided from 
conceale d sources. 

2. The angle at which the light falls upon 
ihe object in view. In classrooms, where highly 
calendered papers or polished desks are used, 
it is very important that no direct light rays 
fall on these surfaces at such angles as to be 
reflected into the eye. 

3. The diffuseness of light by means of re- 
It is this very 
essential quality of illumination which reduces 
to a minimum all sharp and annoying shadows. 
When 
exposed lamps are used, there is a great contrast 
between the extremely bright lamp surface as 
compared with the brightest desk surface below 
the The eye, in working under such 
conditions, is, therefore, forced to make 
stant adjustment for a wide range of surface 
brightness, ofttimes amounting to a difference of 
several hundred per cent. With the indirect 
fixture, the effective or apparent light source 
is the large ceiling surface with a relatively 
low brilliancy. Much the same effect is, there- 
fore, secured as in daylight illumination, when 
the light is received by either side windows or 
ceiling skylights of large area and relatively low 
brilliancy. 

5. Color value of the light. It has been, for 
many years, the constant endeavor of the illum- 
ination engineer to produce an incandescent 
lamp in which the primary colors are properly 
balanced, so as to secure a white light of the 
game quality as that had in daylight, from a 
clear blue sky. 

6. The intensity of illumination. 


flections from ceilings, walls, etc. 


4. The evenness of surface brightness. 


fixture. 
ocon- 


Under all 


ordinary conditions, the human eye works com- 
fortably when objects are lighted by from two 
to three foot-candles intensity. A foot-candle 
is the standard or measure by which quantity of 
light is determined. It is, roughly, the amount 
of light given by a standard candle at a distance 
of one foot. 

The first four factors constitute facts com- 
monly known as “distribution of light.” The 
ideal condition in the distribution of light in a 
room is to have the illumination as uniform as 
possible thruout the field of vision. It is im- 
portant that the desk in the farthest corner of 
the classroom be lighted just as satisfactorily as 
that desk in the center of the room, immediately 
under the lighting fixture. 

Ideal Illumination Secured by Indirect Lighting 
Fixtures. 

From the point of view of distribution, day- 
light is acknowledged to be the most satisfactory 
form of illumination. Usually the light is 
fairly well diffused by means of reflections be- 
fore it reaches windows or skylights. Inside a 
room, particularly a schoolroom, the windows 
have a comparatively large area, and, therefore, 
a relatively low brilliancy. 

It is interesting to note here that the new 
school buildings of River Forest, a suburb of 
Chicago, are provided with ceiling skylights as 
well as large windows. The skylights, of 
course, operate to further insure a perfect dif- 
fusion of daylight in the classroom. 

In artificial illuminatign, conditions approach- 
ing daylight illumination are most closely met 
by indirect lighting fixtures, in which the source 
of light is entirely concealed from the eye. The 
light is reflected to the ceilings and walls, and 
from these to the desks or working surfaces. 
With such equipment, it is obvious that there 
is entirely eliminated a danger, which is always 
present in the direct or modified forms of direct 
lighting, of having glaring and annoying ex- 
posed lamps in the range of vision. 

Some three years ago, the American Medical 
Association appointed a special committee to 

rake a study of the effect that light distribu- 
tion, intensity, and quality, under different 
lighting systems, have on the human eye. The 
work of this committee is not yet completed, but 
preliminary statements are of considerable in- 
terest. Of the several systems of artificial illum- 
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FIG. 1. CLASSROOM 
ination indirect lighting was found to be most 
satisfactory. In daylight, and the indirect sys- 
tem, a wide range of intensity of illumination 
allows the eye to continue at work for several 
hours without undue strain, or rather, without 
considerable falling off in efficiency. But with 
the direct system and the semi-indirect, so called, 
there was evidence of fatigue at every intensity 
of illumination. 

In conclusion the report states: “It is there- 
fure impossible to get high acuity and low loess 
cf efficiency with any system of artificial light- 
ing except indirect.” 

The tungsten lamp has revolutionized former 
theories of efficiency and costs. Even during 
the past two months, these standards have again 
been completely readjusted by the introduction 
ot the powerful “nitrogen” lamp. This wonder- 
ful development of light sources has, however, 
created very serious problems in the proper ap- 
plication and use of and nitrogen 
lamps. It is practically demanded that some 
means be provided to shield the eyes from ex- 
posure to the direct rays of these powerful 


tungsten 


FIG. 4, 
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INDIRECT SYSTEM 
lamps. This is particularly true of our school 
buildings, which are being used at the present 
time for night classes and public gatherings. 


The Essentials of School Lighting. 

The illuminating requirements of different 
rooms of a school building vary widely, depend- 
ing upon the exact purpose for which each will 
be used. In the study rooms and offices, where 
close eyework is carried on, very exacting illum- 
An inten- 
sity of light must be provided which causes the 


inating requirements must be met. 


least eye fatigue, as it is just as serious a fault 
to overlight as to underlight. 

In the lecture hall, or auditorium, a lesser 
light than that re- 
quired for a study room. 


intensity of may be used 

An interesting installation of indirect lighting 
fixtures is to be found in the Boys’ High School 
at New Orleans, La. A description of this in- 
stallation will serve to develop the main prin- 
ciples and standards of indirect illumination ap- 
plicable to schoolhouses. The school is the most 
recent high school in New Orleans, and is, in 





FIG. 5. CORRIDOR, BOYS’ 


many ways, a model. Before describing the 
typical rooms in detail, attention should be 
ealied to the fact that, in no instance, has jt 
been necessary to make use of any desk lamps, 
bracket lights, or other lighting equipment, to 
insure a strong, clear, easy reading and practj- 
cally shadowless illumination thruout the rooms 
of the building. 
The Classroom. 

To completely fulfill the requirements for 
classroom illumination, using indirect fixtures, 
it is usually necessary to install two fixtures, 
The average classroom is not more than 35 feet 
long, 25 feet wide, and 13 feet high. The walls 
are finished in rather light tones, and the eeil- 
ing is a very light cream or white. This js 
exactly the condition of the rooms in the Boys’ 
High School, as shown in Figure 1. Two fixtures 
are used, each equipped with five lamps of the 
100-watt clear bulb, tungsten type. The bowls 
ere hung 42 inches below the ceiling so as to 
eliminate any spotted effect on the ceiling. The 
total wattage consumption represents 1.14 watts 
per square foot, from which it is estimated there 
is secured an easy reading light of approximate- 
ly 2.8 foot-candles intensity on the working sur- 
face 36 inches above the floor. 

With these indirect fixtures, annoying reflec- 
tion from the surfaces of highly polished or 
highly calendered paper is reduced to a min- 
imum. The absence of exposed light sources 
prevents altogether the formation of specular 
images on polished surfaces. 


Assembly Room. 


Aside from securing the correct artificial 
illumination, the architect, at least, is always 
anxious to see lighting equipment installed 


which will show off the interior architectural 
and decorative features of his building to best 
advantage. An indirect fixture when correctly 
placed will so direct the light to the ceiling and 
side walls as to make a beautifully finished 
auditorium just as attractive in artificial light 
as in daylight. This feature is clearly illus- 
trated in the photograph of the assembly room of 
the Boys’ High School, Figure 2. 

73 feet long, and 
There are used 
fifteen indirect fixtures arranged in three rows 
of five fixtures to the row. ‘The five center fix- 
tures carry seven 100-watt, clear-bulb tungsten 


This room is 52 feet wide, 


the ceiling is 26 feet high. 


lamps each, and the ten outside fixtures carry 
five 60-watt, clear-bulb tungsten lamps each. In 
order to secure an even spread of light over the 
entire ceiling all bowls are suspended 62 inches 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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The lunchroom, which is an essential feature 
of every modern high school, is a tardy Ameri- 
ean recognition of the truth of the old Roman 
proverb about “a healthy mind in a healthy 
body.” In origin, the school lunchroom owes its 
existence to the desire of school authorities to 
render unnecessary the “cold lunch” and its con- 
sequent evil effects—reduced physical and men- 
tal strength. In every true sense, there is econ- 
omy in the warm school lunch, both for the 
children who are enabled to buy a nutritious, 
appetizing meal at a minimum cost, and for 
the school which is enabled to increase its effi- 
ciency educationally by keeping its student body 
and teaching corps in the best physical condi- 
tion. 

To every healthy man, a lunchroom is inter- 
esting provided it is materially within his reach. 
By experience with which we are all familiar, 
the lunch which has the most “good eating” in 
it, is the most sought by growing children as 
well as adults. Isut, when school boards talk of 
lunch rooms, it is not of “good vittles” as such 
that will come under discussion, altho whole- 
some food is the first essential of a school lunch- 
It is rather an administrative problem 


~ 


room. 
which school boards must discuss. 

The management of school lunchrooms in- 
volves problems touching both the professional 
and the business administration of the schools. 
The lunchroom is an adjunct to the professional 
operation of the individual school; and in small 
systems, should no doubt be under localized con- 
trol. In large systems, such as Philadelphia, 
New York and Chicago, the local feature must 
give way to a more comprehensive and central- 
ized plan of management. 

Should Lunchrooms be Self-sustaining? 

School lunchrooms are, as a rule, not self- 
sustaining. This is a characteristic difficulty 
that has given boards of school control no little 
concern, and it has been hard to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion. It is probable that the earn- 
ing capacity of school lunchrooms should be 
large enough to defray the proper expenses of 
operation, including the services of a manager, 
in order to justify their existence. 

No charges for rent or permanent equipments 
should be made against the operation of a lunch- 
room, for the reason that it may be considered 
te partake so largely of the nature of an edu- 
cational facility that is as necessary as the other 
departments of the school. Equipments should 
be charged to the school plant, but breakages 
and replacements are proper charges against 
operation. 

Assuming that a minimum charge is made to 
pupils for lunches, a la carte, the total charges 
for materials purchased and services rendered 
should, at the end of the school period, about 
equal the sales; and, if after all conditions have 
been properly met with respect to service, or 
quality of food, there should appear to be a sur- 
plus, this should be absorbed in the next year’s 
operations by a reduction in cost to pupils on 
each item served. 

It is necessary to maintain a high-grade, effi- 
tient service, a clean handling of foods, and a 
systematic regard for contiguous sanitary condi- 
‘cheapness,” or 


‘ 


ions. Nothing shou!d run to 
to lax methods of serving, simply because judic- 
cus buying, coupled with good management 
have made it possible to serve food stuffs at a 
low price. It is better to show a deficit in the 
lunchroom operations at the end of the year, if 
a high standard, and moderate-priced service 
have been maintained, than to accumulate a 
surplus at the expense of the hygienic well-being 
of the children committed to the school. 


The Practical Operation of School Lunchrooms 


Melvin Rice, Memphis, Tenn. 


A Case in Point. 

A high school in a certain Southern city, with 
which I am more or less familiar, has operated 
for three years a lunchroom at an annual loss 
of approximately $1,800, which includes a man- 
ager’s salary of $1,200. 

In this school were enrolled last year 1,271 
pupils. The number of pupils attending every 
day was 867. Lunches were served on 172 days, 
which was the period the school was actually in 
session. I was informed by the principal of this 
school that no less than 90 per cent of the attend- 
ance patronized the lunchroom. In addition to 
this patronage about forty teachers, and the en- 
gineers and janitors employed in the building 
ate regularly in the room. 

The total receipts from sales of lunches, dur- 
ing the year, amounted to $6,600, while the ex- 
penses of operation not including the manager’s 
salary, amounted to $7,000. During the year, 
rigid economy in buying was apparently prac- 
ticed, and all possible leakages were checked. 
The expenses of the previous year were greater 
by $300, while the number of pupils fed was 
sixty less. By the figures given, the average 
daily receipts last year were $38.37, which would 
figure down to about 44 cents per pupil, in aver- 
age attendance. 

Is it possible for us to assume from these fig- 
ures (which are accurate) that the results in 
this particular lunchroom have been satisfac- 
tory? The actual patronage could hardly have 
produced a per capita of less than 5 cents—the 
minimum price at which any article was sold. 
Children, I was told, enjoyed a variety, and 
rarely purchased less than a fifteen-cent lunch; 
certainly not less than 10 cents. Had but 75 
per cent of the actual daily attendance patron- 
ized the lunchroom, according to receipts turned 
over to the school authorities at the end of the 
year, their lunches had only cost them 54 cents. 
Assuming a higher percentage of patronage 
would still preclude satisfactory results. 

The results, as shown by the above figures, in- 
dicate the average amount each child paid to the 
cashier for his lunch, and are affected in no way 
by expenditures. They are based on gross re- 
ceipts and actual attendance. The same condi- 
tions have existed for three years, and as I 
learn no attempt was made, either to analyze 
expenditures, or to compare the actual receipts 
with the number of pupils patronizing the lunch- 
room. 

The Organization Was Not Good. 

The operation of school lunchrooms, as pre- 
viously stated, is a matter connected closely 
with the business organization of the schools; 
and one of the first essentials is to provide an 
organization that will insure their operation on 
a business basis. It will be found that the dic- 
tates of business will be safer to follow than 
those of sentiment. Children have a certain 
amount of human nature in them, and it often 
occurs that pupils (boys, for a certainty, and 
occasionally girls) are inclined to tempt willing 
servants with bribes. This practice has been 
found to exist in many places, and the school I 
speak of has been forced to deal with the prob- 
lem to some extent. It is only possible for this 
to occur when the business organization is not 
what it should be. 

Eleven servants are employed in this lunch- 

one head cook at $9 per week; 
one scullion at $5; two porters at $5 each; and 
seven girl waiters at $3. All are negroes. In 
addition to these, seven teachers in the school 
render service during the lunch periods, for 
which they are given free lunches. All indulge 
in lunches costing on an average about 25 cents. 
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room as follows: 


The hours of service of the paid servants are 
short. The head cook works from 9:30 a. m. 
until 3 p. m. The other servants work from 
8:30 a. m. until about 3 p. m. 

At the door leading into the lunchroom during 
the lunch periods, sit six of the seven teachers, 
usually together at a table, or equally divided on 
opposite sides; these give out metal checks for 
money to pupils as they pass in. At the far end 
of the lunchroom these checks are surrendered 
to helpers in exchange for such dishes as the 
amounts stamped on them will buy. 

Experience has proves this method to be bad, 
as it is impossible to identify the actual quan- 
tity of food given out on the basis of checks 
sold. It has the great disadvantage of allowing 
too many employees to receive checks from 
pupils, thus permitting collusion whereby a 
nickel in real money placed in the right hands, 
will do the work of a 20-cent check. There are, 
also, too many individuals issuing checks and 
receiving money. Furthermore it is probable 
that excessive help has been employed, and that 
the fullest possibilities of the institution have 
not been realized in a practical educational 
sense. 


Lunchrooms Should Serve a Fundamental Pur- 
pose in Education. 

In reality a school lunchroom should be more 
than a juvenile banquet hall. As an integral 
part of the school it should represent a type of 
activity possessing definite educative value. It 
should serve the head as well as the body. When 
both these aims are not consistently followed, 
the best interests of the children and the com- 
munity are not being adequately served, for the 
reason that every dollar turned over brings the 
people no educational returns, but instead, tends 
to weaken the educational structure by augment- 
ing the comforts of children without imposing 
upon them the necessity for self-reliance. 

A teacher of domestic science told me that 
from the standpoint of the school, no better 
place outside the home could be provided, where- 
in a young lady might observe with profit the 
application of her housekeeping knowledge than 
the school lunchroom. She said: “In my school 
it is often feasible to permit three or four of 
the last-term students in the Domestie Science 
Department to spend a period of three hours 
each in the school lunchroom kitchen, and for 
them to supervise the help and direct the ser- 
vice during lunch periods. There are many ways 
in which this would effect an actual saving in 
the expenses of running the lunchroom. Be- 
sides, it would be of inestimable benefit educa- 
tionally, because the students would be render- 
ing a service—which is education.” 

In most school lunchrooms there is no neces- 
sity for outside help and “waiters” beyond ex- 
perienced cooks and a complement of porters. 
The employment of additional help burdens the 
system with just so much expense, and deprives 
the children of opportunities for training in a 
line of work that must inevitably fall to them 
in some degree in after life. 
feature, the teacher said: 


Referring to this 
“The privilege of 
serving in the lunchroom should be a mark of 
honor, in which only those can participate who 
have excelled in their scholarship and deport- 
ment. service would 

There is no 
doubt that a spirit of genuine democracy would 
result, and that children of rich parents would 


The stigma of “menial” 
soon disappear in such a school. 


vie with those of the poorer classes in trying to 
merit the privilege of doing something useful.” 

Such a plan, I am advised by other educators, 
is practical and in many respects highly desir- 
able, for the reason that it promotes funda- 
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mental education, while effecting a real saving 
in the money cost of education. 


Suggested Methods to Follow. 

Reverting to the matter of the best methods 
for checking sales and the prevention of leak- 
ages, we shou!d determine once and for all that 
the method of selling checks to pupils as they 
enter the room is not the best one to pursue. A 
better plan has been found to be that of requir- 
ing pupils to line up at the lunch counter, fill 
their trays with such articles as they desire, and 
then to pass before an experienced clerk, who 
will issue to them a check in the amount of their 
purchase. The pupil is then permitted to pass 
on and find a seat at the tables in another part 


of the room. At the door thru which all patrons 


must pass in leaving the room, should be sta- 
tioned a cashier to whom all present their checks 
‘rand pay the amount indicated by them. Ohecks 
similar to those used in the modern restaurants 
should be used, as these bear. consecutive num- 
bers, and may be audited against the person 
Should there be “honor” students, 
or others who are entitled to free lunches, these 


issuing them. 
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can be given “blank” checks (of a different color 
if desired), and may bear a key number in 
pencil identifying the person to whom they are 
issued, or they may be signed by the student. 
These checks will show amount of articles con- 
sumed and are to be taken up by the cashier in 
the usual way. Pupils who bring lunches from 
their homes, if they desire to use dishes with- 
cut purchasing foods, may be given blank 
checks, indicating “no purchase,” which they 
will surrender as in the case of others. 

By this method an accurate check will be had 
on every pupil entering and leaving the room. 
It will likewise enable the manager of the lunch- 
room to determine the exact cost of free lunches 
given to employees, honor students, and others, 
and make it possible to show a definite relation 
between sales and the cost of operation. 

The matter of purchasing supplies for the 
lunchroom is one that requires no special com- 
r ent, further than to state that provisions of all 
sorts at current wholesale prices should be con- 
tracted for by the board of education at the be 
ginning of the year. 


The manager of the lunchroom should order 
these supplies from the merchants designated 
by telephone or otherwise, as needed. The school 
should be provided with a telephone conneeteg 
with the general system, and no charge should 
be made against the lunchroom for this priy- 
ilege. 

The lunchroom accounts should not pass thry 
the secretary’s general books, except in smal] 
school systems operating but one lunchroom, 4 
controlling or adjustment account is desirable 
only when vouchers are passed thru the secre. 
tary’s office for payment. In this case all lunch. 
room receipts should be turned over to the 
secretary's office weekly or monthly. Where 
separate records are kept, a monthly audit 
should be made of lunchroom receipts, invoices 
and expenditures, by the proper administrative 
officer under direction of the school board. 

Much discretion must be left with the man- 
ager of the lunchroom. In the selection of 
manager it is well to secure one proficient in 
restaurant and hotel practice, as well as in those 
theories incident to school lunchrooms, which 
are modern institutions. 


Feeding of School Children During the War 


One of the many minor problems—if education can 
at any time be considered a minor matter—which the 
warring nations of Europe are facing, is the continu 
ance of the respective educational systems. The des 
truction of the industries and the consequent lack of 
employment, the absence of many family providers and 
the general disturbance have made the feeding of chil- 
dren a necessity not only in Belgium and sections of 
France, but also in certain parts of England and Scot- 
land. The following paper describes some of the 
methods adopted to handle large numbers of children 
in Scotland.—Editor. 


What can be done to keep the system of educa- 
tion going during the present crisis? is the ques- 
tion which is being asked by many teachers in 
England and Scotland. There are many prac- 
tical difficulties to be faced. Many teachers and 
students have been summoned to military duties, 
while others are asking themselves whether duty 
calls them to go or to stay. In many cases 
school buildings have been taken for military 
and hospital purposes, with the result that edu- 
cational authorities have to labor in the midst 
of uncertainty and disquiet. 

To keep the schools open and effective, and to 
be ready against the hour of distress, an organi- 
zation for the feeding of school children has 
done much to guard against a vital point. 
School boards in Scotland have full power and 
duties in times of national stress, and they are 
now doing much to reassure their countrymen 
serving with the colors to maintain the balance 
and confidence of our life at home, by seeing 
that the children are happy and occupied, hav- 
ing their normal life we'l tended and undis- 
turbed. The work is done in each district by the 
lecal relief committee, which consists of mem- 
bers of the School Board and a few ladies resid- 
ing in the area which the board represents. 

In every case the responsible committee visits 
the homes to see the conditions of the families 
to which the children belong, to whom meals are 
Leing supplied free, or at a reduced cost, and 
inquiries are intervals to ascertain 
whether the parents are able to make any contri- 
butions toward the eost of meals, or whether 
that other 
resyonsible 


made at 


they are so situated assistance is 
needed. The 
eeses, enlists the 
medical officer, is invaluable in countless 


ways. Many teachers are also volunteering for 


committee, in many 
assistance of the schoo! board 
who 
service in what is the least arduous part of the 
present struggle—the fight against hunger and 
poverty. 

In the selection of cl 
first list of 


ldren for free meals, the 
ses is made up by the 


necessary ¢ 





class teacher, who is asked to supply such in- 
formation as will be of use to the committee in 
dealing with the case. Of course, the powers 
ef School Boards in the matter of provision of 
meals for school children, are not confined to 
those children who are necessitous, or to the 
provision of meals gratuitously. Their power 
enables them to make provision of meals for all 
children whose parents desire it, either on pay- 
ment of a sum representing approximately the 
cost of the food supplied, or in cases where the 
Board is satisfied that such a step is necessary, 
either at a reduced charge or gratuitously. 

It is in industrial centers that stress is being 
most keenly 
made 


felt, but preparations are being 
everywhere. In the smaller districts, 
small cooking centers have been formed from 
which food is being conveyed to the different 
schools. In purely country districts where only 
small numbers have to be dealt with, arrange- 
ments have been made with some experienced 
Lousewives to undertake the provision of the 
meals in her own home. The school board pro- 
vides her with the necessary apparatus and with 
such assistance as she requires. 


John Y. Dunlop, Tollcross, Glasgow, Scotland 


In the industrial centers, most of the school 
boards are already in possession of the necessary 
apparatus, equipment and staff for ordinary 
purposes, so that it is merely an extension of 
their scheme, coupled with such temporary addi- 
tions to the staff and to the facilities for distri- 
butions as occasions may call for. 

In these centers the suite of rooms consists of 
a large flat which is used as a seullery in which 
there is installed a steam boiler, a dish wash 
ing machine, a potato washing machine, root 
cutters, vegetable tank, and washing tank. The 


arrangement is such as to effect a saving in 
material quite apart from the time which is 


saved. On the same floor is the kitchen where 
ull the cooking is done by steam, steam jacketed 
boiling pans and steam ovens being part of the 
equipment of those centers. 

Where the food is distributed thru a large area 
to the various feeding centers, special galvanized 
iron vessels of double construction, packed with 
a non-conducting substance are in use so that 
the food may be kept in perfect condition for 
hours. The bread is all cut before being sent 
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KITCHEN ARRANGED IN A SCOTCH SCHOOL FOR FEEDING CHILDREN DURING THE WAR CRISIS. 
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. CRISIS. 


Can the anti-book boy be caused to like read- 
ing? Will retarded boys of their own free will 
attend a twelve weeks’ school during the hot 
months, if given the chance? Should any child 
lie fallow for one-fourth of his time during the 
season of greatest mental and bodily activity? 
These are questions which were answered by the 
experimental method in a very interesting 
undertaking during the past summer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The University, which includes in its depart- 
ments an elementary school, a high school, col- 
leges, and graduate schools, is in session thru- 
out the entire calendar year which is divided 
into four quarters. During the past summer 
quarter a free school for retarded boys was organ- 
ized under the direction of Mr. Frank M. Leav- 
itt, Professor of Industrial Education in the 
School of Education. Twenty-six boys were 
selected from the elementary schools of Chicago 
to have the advantages of this unique class. The 
only requirement was that each boy be at least 
14 years of age and in the sixth grade or 
higher. It was said also that he must be large 
enough to reach a lathe in the machine shop. 
Enrollment and attendance was entirely volun- 
tary, and the motive appealed to was frankly 
utilitarian. The basis of their dissatisfaction in 
nearly every case, was that they were earning 
no money to amount to anything, and they did- 
n’t see how what they were doing in school 
would ever help in the least in earning more. 
Very well, every healthy boy passes thru this 
phase. It was recognized as natural; and the 
studies offered led directly to and prepared for 
the industries. This appeal worked. More ap- 
plicants applied than could be admitted; and 
the daily attendance, right thru the swimming 
season with Lake Michigan but just around the 
corner, was practically perfect as well as volun- 
tary. 

The program of each day began promptly at 
nine o’clock, and from nine to twelve the boys 
were in the machine shop. Then came a half 
hour for lunch, and at twelve-thirty the book 
work began. The afternoon session was divided 
into sixty minute periods; and each in turn 
Mathematics, Reading, Mechanical Drawing, 
and Science were attacked. This was followed 
with an hour in the gymnasium or on the ball 
field. 

Perhaps the most unique and interesting per- 
iod was that given to Reading. The object here 
was to give these anti-book boys the right atti- 
tude toward the printed page. It was not in 
any sense the purpose to make orators or book 
worms. In fact, there was no reading aloud at 
all, unless it happened that some boy found 
something that he simply must share with his 
teacher or with one of his fellows. Then he 
went and read it, if the other would listen! The 
period was conducted like a library period, only 
with greater freedom. It was more like a group 
of boys in their own clubroom busily engaged 
in reading and in talking among themselves 
about what they were reading. What textbook 
was used? None at all. They read magazines, 
articles in the papers, and at the last they took 
up a few of the most interesting and well illus- 
trated boys’ books. They liked to look at pic 
tures, especially those which depict adventure 
and action or which give the mechanical con- 
Their 
teacher, who was a young woman, was just one 
of the boys. She was able to look at the matter 
from the boys’ standpoint, and to share in their 
likes and dislikes. There was a typewriter in 
one corner of the room, and often during the 
period, one of the boys would go to this to copy 


struction of interesting articles of use. 


An Experimental Summer Industrial School 


(Special Correspondence) 


something which he wanted to take home. Or 
someone else would tackle the :nachine to try to 
learn how to write a little. 

What was the total result of all this? It was 
this: Whereas at the beginning of the summer 
not one of the boys liked to read any book of 
any kind, at the close of the term all the boys 
liked to read some books of some kind, It was 
a great triumph. They will never again look 
upon the closed covers of a book as concealing 
some lurking enemy to be avoided at any cost 
or to be passively endured when watched by 
those in authority. There is a possibility of 
every book with which they come into contact 
hereafter becoming an open friend to give in- 
terest and pleasure and to present to these 
thirsty youngsters eager for information all the 
stored-up knowledge of the wise ones of the past. 
They have come into their inheritance, and all 
thru the tactful help of their reading teacher 
who but applied the common-sense principles 
of the activities of child mind. 


But boys do like to “figger,” and the Mathe- 
matics and Science courses satisfied this liking 
in a very natural manner. The first course was 
largely a drilling period in the four funda- 
mental operations. But don’t these boys who 
have had four to six years of schooling know 
their tables, you ask? Not at all. On the con- 
trary, altho the boys have reached different 
grades of their school work and are of a number 
of different ages, they all agree in this partic- 
ular that they are about equal in their advance- 
ment in the command of the four fundamental 
operations. They about half know them, and 
nine times eight or seven times six are liable to 
come out most any way at the first trial. Drill, 
then, is what is needed and is what is given. 
But not in the way you and I had it adminis- 
tered along the firing line of a chalk mark and 
at the point of the bayonet (ferule)! The 
spirit of play is appealed to and utilized. Play 
is doing something because you want to and not 
because you have to, and it doesn’t make any 
difference what this is. It becomes play when 
“pursued without any valuable end in view” no 
matter how really hard it is. So games are in- 
troduced to fix these troublesome combinations 
in the mind. Fractions become plain as day 
when explained in terms of something under- 
standable to the boys as well as to their teacher 
and to the college professor who wrote their 
textbook in arithmetic. Problems from the 
shop work of the morning are brought in, simple 
but involving the use of figures in the combina- 
tions and hence good drill, excellent drill be- 
cause the fact is fixed where it is functioning 
and no transfer is necessary. Simple microm- 
eter work is done with great interest and enthu- 
siasm on the part of the boys when they see how 
finely it ‘ A few of the geometrical 
figures are used. And all the time there is a 
use of the (how many is it?) fundamental opera- 
tions which these unfortunate boys should have 
heen caused to make a part of their habit re- 
action material in the third, fourth or fifth 
grades at the latest. 

It may be said, tho, that this attitude and 
method is nothing new, that the best schools 


already attack similar problems in this same 
J ] 


‘works.” 


way and in all grades and with normal pupils 
also. But very few are doing what was done in 
this industrial school in Science. This was an 
experiment, and a very successful one, in the 
opinion of those who have managed and fol- 
lowed it, in bringing the sciences down to the 
upper grades—those which formerly have been 
This becomes 
of especial value in the light of the new ideals 
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treated in the high school only. 


and methods of organization which are being 
rapidly introduced in the most advanced schools, 
namely, the six-and-six plan which makes pos- 
sible the intermediate or junior high schools. The 
purpose of the course in Science is to acquaint 
the boys with the elementary principles of me- 
chanics thru the use of simple machines. The 
method of attack is objective in that simple and 
well-known machines like the wheel barrow and 
the pump handle are used and graphical repre- 
sentation is employed in every case to represent 
the essential working parts. The “figgering” 
device used is the equation, and the boys soon 
discovered the value of this very useful friend 
and used it on all occasions together with the 
two or three simple formulas which express 
mechanical relations. Gravity, force, and fric- 
tion were the topics attacked, and all problems 
came under some phase of these subjects. The 
lever was studied in this way, the inclined plane, 
the pulley of various forms, the wheel and 
axle, the jack screw, and gears. Efficiency and 
compositions of machines were illustrated by 
the bicycle, the windlass, ete. And all the time 
there was dri!l in the handling of numbers in 
their essential combinations. 

The fourth subject, taken up the last thing in 
the afternoon, was Mechanical Drawing. Yes, 
the usual set of instruments was used, and these 
shining and delicate tools were one great factor 
int arousing and keeping interest and enthusi- 
asm at the proper pitch. This was correlated 
with the shop work also, and the articles which 
were in process of construction in the morning 
were drawn to scale. The boys were very proud 
of the neat drawings which they had made, and 
were ready to show them to any visitor who 
would look. In fact, the whole attitude of every 
boy (altho all were at the shy, self-conscious 
age of adolescence) was that of a personal inter- 
est and a proprietorship in the work of the 
school. They were far from that silly attitude 
of wanting to “show off,” but they did take an 
intelligent interest in all they were doing, and 
were ready to show and to explain to any out- 
sider who seemed to be interested. 

From 3:50 to 5 o’clock came the gymnasium 
reriod, and this was looked forward to with 
enticipation by every boy in the school. For 
these thirty youngsters were no “sissies.” On 
the contrary they were real boys, full-blooded 
and active of mind and body. The play, which 
was either in the gymnasium or out on the ath- 
letic field of the University High School, was 
supervised by an expert director. The boys 
seemed to like best of all basketball, as they had 
just reached that period when they were be- 
ginning to be interested in group activities and 
to dislike the individualistic plays of the lower 
grades. The gang spirit was rife, and the gym- 
nasium period served in anticipation and in 
reality as a safety valve when surplus energy 
could be “let off” under conditions which would 
cause no detriment to the school as a whole. 

The day was begun with another type of 
activity of intense interest, the Machine Shop. 
From nine to twelve the boys were busy in the 
shop of the High School making bolts, screw 
jacks, pean hammers, and other small but prac- 
tical tools. The most pretentious piece of work, 
tho, and one which all had some part in, was 
the actual making of a small gas engine. It is 
impossible to describe the intense interest and 
application on the part of the boys in the process 
of this work. The loving, fierce solicitude of 
the young mother for her first child is the near- 
est simile which comes to mind. And when it 
actually worked! That was a supreme moment 
indeed, the educative value of which it is 


(Concluded on Page 66) 
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SCHOOL BUILDING LEGISLATION 


A leader in public health propaganda said 
several years ago that, from a hygienic stand- 
point, one-half of all American schoolhouses is 
unfit for occupancy and the other half is so 
defective that it should be wholly rebuilt and 
renovated. So extravagant a statement need 
hardly be considered seriously except as it calls 
attention to certain defects in school architec- 
ture which demand immediate remedy, at least 
in new buildings, and which can be obviated 
only by state wide regulation of all school build- 
ing projects. 

Quite generally the schoolhouses of the large 
cities of the United States are models of com- 
pleteness, safety and sanitation. Not only the 
new construction has received the best atten- 
tion but old buildings have been systematically 
overhauled so that all conform to a high mini- 
mum standard of excellence that is surpassed in 
no country of Europe. A similar state of affairs 
exists in many of the medium size and small 
cities but is unfortunately not the rule and is 
rare indeed in villages and rural districts. 


Schlect und billig—cheap and poor, that Ger- 
man expression of contempt which caused a re- 
vival in the quality and design of our chief 
products of industry, may be applied to the 
great majority of the schoolhouses in which 
American youth is receiving its preparation for 
fe and citizenship. In three points are the 
buildings particularly defective, omitting for the 
present that higher requirement of architecture 
—good design. 


First. Many buildings are wholly inadequate 
for the educational activities carried on in them. 
Classrooms are defective in size and shape— 
usually too small—and are ill-arranged for ad- 
ministrative purposes. Facilities are altogether 
lacking in many instances for kindergartens, 
assembly rooms, manual training and domestic 
science rooms, and for other newer educational 
activities. 





Second. The sanitary arrangements are de- 
fective and complaints are universal concerning 
bad lighting, heating and ventilation and inade- 
quate plumbing. To read the reports of any of 
the recent surveys is to understand how neces- 
sary is the immediate reform of school sanita- 
tion. 


Third. Safety against fire and panic is a fac- 
tor that is almost wholly overlooked. Com- 
bustible buildings are still built three stories 
high and wood stairways, narrow exits, a lack 
of fire escapes and general negligence of the 
possibilities of a disaster like that in Collin- 
wood, are to be found. 


The general experience of school administra- 
tors who have grappled with the problem of im- 
proving schoolhouse conditions has been that 
there is little hope for improvement without 
state-wide regulation. This conception has 
found expression in Ohio in a most stringent 
school building code administered by the state 
factory inspector in a most stringent manner. 
It has been accepted in New York thru the pas- 
sage of a School Ventilation law, in Indiana 
thru a strict sanitary code, in Minnesota thru 
the creation of a school building commissioner 
with broad discretionary powers, and in numer- 
ous other states thru various regulations and 
corrective laws. 

For a year past New Jersey has enjoyed the 
benefits of a state school building code which is 
practically complete and which has had the 
effect of greatly improving the character and 
equipment of new buildings for adequacy of 
educational facilities, sanitation and safety. 
This code may well stand as a model for the 
minimum essentials which cannot be neglected 


The Progressive Code of New Jersey 


without seriously endangering the usefulness or 
safety of schoolhouses. 

In order that the lives, health, sight and com- 
fort of pupils may be properly protected, all 
schoolhouses hereafter erected shall comply with 
the following conditions: 

When existing schoolhouses are enlarged these 
provisions shall apply only to the added portion. 
It is recommended, however, that the old portion 
of such buildings shall conform to the provision 
of the code as far as practicable. 


Lighting of Classrooms. 

Unilateral Lighting: The windows in all 
classrooms shall be so arranged that the light 
shall come from the pupils’ left. If desirable 
to have more window space, the supplemental 
light shall come from the rear. The windows 
shall be grouped together as nearly as possible 
on the pupils’ left. The windows shall extend 
as near to the ceiling as the principles of con- 


_ Struction will admit, and must be without tran- 


soms or unnecessary framework. Any consider- 
able area on the side to the left of the pupils 
that is without window surface should be oppo- 
site the space in front of, or in the rear of, the 
pupils’ desks. The total glass area on the pupils’ 
left side exclusive of mullions, stiles, rails and 
check rails, must equal at 
centum of the floor surface. 
Prismatic Glass: 


least twenty per 
A ten per cent deficiency 
in the required glass area of a classroom may 
be corrected by the use of prism glass in the 
upper sash of window. 

Bay Windows: Bay windows will not be per- 
mitted in any classroom, except those which 
may be used for kindergarten purposes exclu- 
sively. 

Laboratories and Libraries: Taboratories and 
libraries shall have glass area equal to at least 
twenty per cent of the floor space, which light 
may come from any direction. 


Ventilation. 

All classrooms shall have at least eighteen 
square feet of floor space and two hundred cubic 
feet of air space for each pupil to be accom- 
modated in such classrooms. All school build- 
ings shall have a system of ventilation by means 
of which each classroom shall be supplied with 
fresh air at the rate of not less than thirty 
cubic feet per minute per pupil. Approved ven- 
tilating stoves will be allowed in all one-story 
school buildings, and in all school buildings in 
which the number of rooms does not exceed two. 

The State Board of Education strongly recom- 
mends the installation of a mechanical system 
of ventilation, operating by electricity, gas, 
steam or other motive power, in all buildings of 
four or more rooms, and of two or more stories 
in height, as experience shows that gravity ven- 
tilation is unreliable. 

Heating. 

The heating plant must be capable of heating 
all parts of the building at a uniform tempera- 
ture of seventy degrees in zero weather with the 
ventilating system furnishing the required 
amount of fresh air in each classroom. 

Heater Rooms: All boiler and furnace rooms 
shall be enclosed by fireproof walls, floors and 
ceilings, and all doors shall be of Underwriters’ 
approved type fire doors, tin-clad, hung with 
proper equipment to keep them closed. The 
ceiling or floor construction over said rooms 
shall be of reinforced concrete or standard fire- 
proof hollow arched tile and steel beam construc- 
tion, designed to be absolutely fireproof and 
capable of sustaining a live load of 100 pounds 
per square foot. 

Height of Ceilings. 

All ceilings shall be at least twelve feet in 
height. Every school building more than one 
story in height shall have sheet metal ceilings, 
or plastered ceilings on metal lath. 

Stairs. 

Treads, Risers, Etc.: All stairways (except 
cellar stairs) must be not less than four feet in 
width and shall have intermediate landings. The 
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stair risers shall not exceed seven inches jp 
height and the treads shall not be less than 
twelve inches in width (including the projecting 
nosings). 

A uniform width must be maintained in al} 
stairways and platforms, and shall have a yj. 
form rise and tread for each run. 

Handrails: Handrails shall be properly placed 
on both sides on all stairways used by pupils 
and the inside rail must be continuous. ; 

Winders: No winding stairs will be allowed, 

Safety Treads: Stairways constructed of re. 
inforeed concrete shall have an approved non- 
slipable tread embedded in the concrete. 

Construction, Enclosure, Etc.: All stairs must 
be constructed of fireproof material except stairs 
in one-story buildings leading to the cellar or 
basement, which may be of slow-burning con- 
struction, with no open riser, and must be en- 


closed by fireproof walls and without open well 
holes. 


Partitions: All stairways in buildings of more 
than one story in height must be separated from 
the corridors by thick wooden, iron or kalamein 
partitions. Doors shall swing toward the exits 
enly and be glazed with polished wire glass. Al] 
such doors shall have door springs and checks, 
but no floor stops or other device to hold the 
doors open will be allowed. 

Number of Stairways: There should be two 
flights of stairs in buildings having more than 
two rooms and less than nine rooms on the 
second floor, one stairway at each end of the 
building, and each leading direct to an exit from 
the first floor to the ground. 

Every school building having nine or more 
classrooms on the second floor shall have at least 
three flights of stairs, one near each end of the 
building and each leading to an exit from the 
first floor to the ground. (Other stairways must 
be subject to approval as to number and loea- 
tion in each ease.) 

Doors and Exits. 

In any school of two or more stortes in height, 
the doors leading from the classrooms to the 
corridors and from the said corridors to the 
street or to the ground surrounding such school- 
house, shall open outwardly. All swing doors 
shall have plate glass windows of suitable dimen- 
sions. (A swing door is construed to mean 
single and double-acting doors.) 

Anti-Panic Bolts: All outside entrance or 
exit doors shall have key locks that can be locked 
on the outside only, but which can always be 
easily opened on the inside by simply turning 
the knob or pressing the release bar. No night 
latch attachments, bolts, hooks, thumb knobs or 
other locking devices to be used. 

Fire Door at Basement Stairway: Every 
school building shall have an exit to the ground 
for every flight of stairs leading to the first 
floor. All doors leading to the cellar or base- 
ment shall be fireproof and fitted with springs 
to keep them closed, excepting in one-story 
buildings. 

Waste Paper Chutes. 

Waste paper chutes must be constructed of 
fireproof material thruout, including self-closing 
doors. 

Living Apartments. 

Living apartments will not be approved in any 

part of a school building. 


Two-Story Buildings. 

All school buildings two stories in height, and 
of more than four classrooms above the first 
floor, shall have enclosing walls of hard-burned 
brick, stone or concrete. 

Corridor Walls, Floors, Etc. 

Interior corridor walls and hallway floor con- 

struction must be of fireproof material. (See 


boiler, ceiling construction for floor in corri- 
dors.) 


Basements. 

When a school building has a basement, the 
ceiling of which is seven and one-half feet or 
more above the finished grade line at any point, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


George H. Eckels, Superintendent of Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Two strong tendencies in modern education 
afiect the general problem of what shall con- 
stitute the curricula of our high schools. The 
frst is the increasing inclination of supervis- 


ing authorities to retain as subjects of study 
only those branches which can be defended on 


the score of immediate worth; the second is 
the trend toward a radical reorganization of 
elementary and secondary education. 

The most interesting chapter in the history 
of education in America, to my mind, is that 
which deals with the evolution of the public 
high school with its helpful reaction upon the 
elementary and its influence on the 
growth of college education. After the first 
opposition to drawing upon the public treas- 
ury for the support of higher education was 
swept aside, the interest of the American peo- 
ple in high school education grew apace. For 
the past fifty years or more the public has had 
great faith in the social utility of both high 
school and college education, this despite the 
fact that it was difficult to see the immediate 
bearing on life of many of the subjects of 
study. 

In earlier times the high schools and col- 
attracted for the most part pupils of 
exceptional natural ability, coming from homes 
of comparative culture. For these the tradi- 
tional subjects of the curricula furnished a 
fairly adequate field for the mental exercise 
necessary to develop their natural endowments. 
The graduates of these institutions succeeded; 
hence, the subjects of study were considered 
as suitable both for mental discipline and for 
developing the usefulness of the individual to 
society. But after a while parents of a hum- 
bler type began to crave for their children— 
often of mediocre ability—the same advan- 
tages which seemed to come to the offspring of 
their more favored neighbors thru the Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics of high school and 
college. 

The inability of many of these pupils of a 
poorer heritage to succeed in the historic 
courses offered to all alike has led to much of 
the criticism of elementary school methods by 
high school teachers and of high school work 
It should be remem- 
bered that the college freshmen of even twenty- 
five years ago were comparatively a “picked 
lot”? with some inheritance of intellectuality 
and some environment of culture, while today 
many from homes of illiteracy aspire to the 
same type of higher education. 

Gradually this lack of success on the part 
of a considerable number of and 
painstaking pupils forced upon us the question 
of whether for at least the traditional 
subjects were not ill adapted to develop their 
useful capabilities. Then in more recent years 
has come the great demand for men and women 
trained directly by the schools for practical 
callings or for highest social and civie useful- 
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And now, in view of these developments, 
there is a growing feeling on the part of edu- 
cators that we have been taking the subjects 
of our curricula too much “on faith” and that, 
on the contrary, each subject and each topic 
of inst should be scrutinized with a 
view to evaluating it in terms of modern social 
needs—it to be retained in the course only if 
it outranks any substitute that might be pro- 
posed, 

For example, no one now defends the study 
of Latin in our high schools on the ground of 


its direct bearing on the affairs of life. Two 
claims 


ruction 


nly are made for it; one, that it is of 


great aid in the study of English; the other, 
that the mental discipline—the power of per- 
ception, judgment, reasoning, and memory— 
acquired in studying Latin is superior to that 
secured thru any substitute that might be 
proposed, and that these powers thus acquired 
can be put to use in other and more practical 
fields of labor to great advantage. 

The first of these arguments may be sound; 
namely, that Latin should be kept in the cur- 
riculum because it has immediate worth as an 
aid to complete knowledge of the mother- 
tongue, but this should be demonstrated 
scientifically and the usual course of study in 
Latin would have to be greatly modified in 
order to have it meet the test of social utility 
thruout. 

The second argument, that Latin should be 
retained as a subject of study on account of 
the discipline secured that may be applied to 
other mental tasks is based on what is known 
as the theory of “formal discipline”; that is, 
that powers and habits acquired thru doing 
one kind of thing may be with little loss ap- 
plied to the doing of other things. This theory 
the psychologist has recently seemed to over- 
throw. Experiments show that skill in per- 
forming one kind of physical work does not 
produce skill in doing another kind of work 
in which a different set of muscles is in- 
volved. Similarly, it has been determined 
that there is no such thing as “generalized” 
habit. Children trained in the habit of neat- 
ness in written work in arithmetic show no 
evidences of that training in their written work 
in other subjects. Training in estimating 
lines from .5 to 1.5 inches long results in no 
improvement in the estimation of lines from 6 
to 12 inches long. 

While it may be admitted that habits are 
“specific,” it yet seems reasonable that ideals 
of studiousness, neatness, accuracy, and so 
forth, may be carried from one field of work to 
another. The point is, however, that the re- 
tention of Latin, or any other subject in the 
high school curricula, must be defended purely 
on the ground of immediate worth in its appli- 
cation to further study or to real life and not 
on the theory that the mental habits formed 
may be carried over to other fields, for it is 
clear that this latter reason is not sufficiently 
operative to outweigh a lack of social utility in 
any subject of study under consideration. 

In connection with this matter of social 
utility of high school subjects comes in the 
vexatious problem of the college entrance re- 
quirements. On this point Assistant Commis- 
sioner Meredith in A Manual for High Schools 
Says: 

“Regarding the high school as a preparatory 
school for higher institutions, it is true to say 
that every year the fact is coming to be more 
generally recognized that the satisfactory com- 
pletion of four years of well balanced work, 
chosen with special regard to the needs of the 
pupil who is being trained, is his best prepara- 
tion for entering upon a course in a higher 
institution. With a wider recognition of this 
truth, the high schoo!s will more freely adapt 
their curricula to a greater variety of pupils. 
Yet the rights and desires of such pupils as 
choose to go to normal school, to college or to 
university life, must be conserved, and for that 
reason some subjects of apparently little im- 
mediate worth will continue to be found in 
high school programs. Recent action by many 
colleges and universities leads to the conclu- 
sion that entrance requirements will not con- 
21 





tinue to be a deterrent factor in the liberal 
and semi-vocational education of high school 
pupils.” 

The second tendency affecting the making 
of high school curricula to which I referred at 
the outset, is that toward a re-organization of 
the elementary and secondary schools. The 
general proposition is the six-and-six plan—six 
years of the elementary school and six years of 
the secondary school. It is further proposed 
that the six years of high school be divided 
into three of junior high school and three of 
senior high school. Modified plans have been 
suggested which would place only two years in 
the junior high school or four years in the 
junior school and only two in the senior school, 
to say nothing of the extended high school 
scheme proposing to cover two years of col- 
lege work. 

A part of the proposed plan is to begin some 
of the present high school studies in the 
seventh and eighth grades; that is, in the jun- 
ior high school—for example, Latin or a mod- 
ern language, algebra and possibly some ele- 
mentary geometry. The scheme, of course, im- 
plies differentiation of courses of study be- 
ginning with the seventh grade and depart- 
mental teaching. 

The plan of teaching Latin and other lan- 
guages and algebra in the seventh and eighth 
grades has been tried in quite a number of 


places. It has not been an unqualified suc- 
cess. It is believed, however, by many that 


the lack of complete success has been due to 
the lack of proper organization such as the 
junior high school would furnish. 

Several municipalities of this state are just 
on the point of putting this re-organization 
into effect. In some one of its forms, it seems 
destined to become general, and it will cer- 
tainly have its effect upon the construction of 
high school curricula in the near future. 

These then, that toward 
evaluating all subjects of study in terms of 
social utility and that toward a re-organization 
of the secondary school, will, in my judgment, 
have most to do with the changes that are 
coming in high school curricula. 

What, now, of the place of mathematics in 
the high school ? 


two tendencies, 


There is no question but that mathematics 
will continue to have the same honorable place 
in high school education that it has always 
held. There is so much of life that is quanti- 
tative, there are so many relations of magni- 
tude existing thruout the world about us, that 
mathematics can not help touching the affairs 
of practical life at so many points as to make 
it a most necessary part of any educational 
program. 

There is little reason to think that any of 
the branches of mathematics at present taught 
in secondary schools: namely, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, plane geometry, solid geometry and plane 
trigonometry, will ever be dropped bodily from 
the curriculum. These subjects all either meet 
the test of social utility, or can be made to do 
so by certain eliminations and substitutions in 
their subject matter. 

Jut the content of arithmetic, of algebra, 
and of geometry as it now stands is what needs 
to be carefully evaluated in terms of social 
utility. Every topic and subtopic within any 
of these studies should be subjected to the test 
of whether the knowledge and skill gained from 
its use for purposes of study will function any- 
where either in actual life or in some topic of 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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FRONT VIEW, WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL, WOODLAND, CAL 


W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Cal 


Two High Schools in Classic Style 


THE WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 

The lover of classic architecture will find 
in two recent Oalifornia High Schools, modern 
adaptations of Greek forms that are not only 
pleasing and consistent, but highly artistic and 
satisfactory to even the most carping critic. 
The buildings which were completed during the 
past spring are, however, not only artistic in 
exterior form and detail, but are among the best 
examples of present-day school building arrange- 
ment and equipment. 

The Woodland school is built of reinforced 
concrete, terra cotta and brick. The exterior is 
faced entirely with cream-white terra cotta 
backed with brick, and reinforced with steel. 
All of the interior walls are of brick and are 
similarly reinforced with steel rods, bedded in 
concrete. The corridors and stairways are 
strictly fireproof and the bottom of all stair- 
cases are shut off from the basement halls by 
means of fireproof doors. : 

The basement which is only three feet below 
the grade of the surrounding playground con- 
tains the boys’ and girls’ playrooms, locker 
rooms, lunch rooms, bicycle rooms, toilets and 
space for the heating and ventilating apparatus. 
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AUDITORIUM, WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 


It also affords space for a large sewing room, 
a laundry, a cooking room and a complete model 
housekeeping suite. 

The first floor is given up to six classrooms 
for academic subjects, a study hall large enough 
to comfortably seat the entire school, offices, 
teachers’ rooms and a large assembly hall. The 
last mentioned room has a seating capacity of 
six hundred and a stage sufficiently large for 
lectures and school entertainments, theatricals 
and general social center purposes. 

On the second floor have been placed the 
chemical, biological and physics laboratories, a 
science lecture room, a classroom, a commercial 
department and a drawing department. The 
balcony of the auditorium, with a fireproof mov- 
ing picture booth, is also on the level of the 
second floor. 

A noteworthy feature of this floor is the in- 
genious and economical grouping of the three 
main departments which are here accommo- 
dated. The commercial room has closely con- 
nected with it, a banking room, a dictation room 
and a typing room, so situated that two instruc- 
tors can see over the entire work at one time 
and can be of assistance to one another. The 


science lecture room has been placed between 
the two main laboratories so that it may be used 
interchangeably by students of physics and 
chemistry without any waste of time or effort 
on the part of the instructors or students. The 
drawing rooms are so arranged that one person 
can take charge of both the freehand and me- 
chanical classes if this should be necessary. 
The architect has here given evidence of an in- 
tensive study of high-school administration and 
has planned for economy both in the amount 
of space allotted to each of the departments, and 
in the number of instructors which will be re- 
quired to handle the classes. 

The building is equipped with a dual system 
of heating and ventilation, consisting of direct 
steam radiation in each classroom and plenum 
ventilation induced by means of a blower, caleu- 
lated to give a complete change of air in every 
classroom once in ten minutes. 

The plumbing is of the latest sanitary type. 
The toilet bowls flush automatically and _ the 
urinal stalls are of porcelain. A complete vacu- 
um cleaning plant has been installed. 

The interior finish and equipment are espe- 
cially fine. The woodwork is select Douglas Fir 









DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM, WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
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and White Oak, and doors and window trim 
have been especially designed to obviate the 
lodging of dust. The windows in classrooms are 
hung on patent fixtures to open out, so that 
rooms can be made open-air rooms at any time. 
Practically all of the furniture in the building 
has been especially designed by the architect and 
especially built for the school. The illustrations 
on these pages will give the reader an idea of 
the interesting adaptations of various forms of 
tables for use in the regular classrooms, in the 
household arts rooms and in the laboratories. 
The domestic science tables have an interesting 
finish not found in other schools. The tops 
consist of three-quarter inch polished Novus 
glass which in use has been found absolutely 
sanitary, and proof against wear and abuse of 
all kinds. 

The building contains a fine electrical equip- 









FIRST FLOOR PLAN, WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL, WOODLAND, CAL. 
W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 





BASEMENT PLAN, WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 










MAIN ENTRANCE, WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
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ment including indirect lighting in all the 
classrooms, electric devices for cooking, baking 
and ironing, electrical power for the laboratories, 
and a wireless outfit. 

The building cost with furniture, approxi- 
mately $100,000. It was designed by Mr. Wm. 
H. Weeks of San Francisco, who has recently 
designed some fifteen of the finest school build- 
ings in the state of California. 

The Santa Rosa Annex. 

The new annex to the Santa Rosa High 
School, illustrated on these pages is very sim- 
ilar in arrangement and construction to the 
high school at Woodland, Cal. The building is 
a complete high school, fireproof thruout, and 
a splendid type of economical arrangement and 
construction. 

The architect has designed the assembly hall 
so that it serves both for gymnasium and assem- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WOODLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 


bly purposes. It is regularly used for neighbor- 
hood meetings, amateur theatricals, lectures and 
club meetings. It is the home of a neighbor- 
hood women’s club and businessmen’s club, 
which include athletic and gymnastic classes, 

Practically all of the storage cases and labor- 
atory tables and the classroom furniture have 
been designed by the architect. Even the aca- 
demic classrooms are fitted with tables planned 
by the architect. These have been found par- 
ticularly satisfactory in use. 

The building cost $85,000 including the fur- 
niture. The architect was W. H. Weeks of San 
Francisco. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEM, 


One of the suggestive papers read before the 
Minnesota Associated School Boards was pre- 
pared by Mr. F. W. Dobbyn, superintendent of 
schools at Little Falls, Minn. Mr. Dobbyn made 





clear that the chief function of school boards, in 
preparing to erect new buildings, is to select the 
best available architect. 

Mr. Dobbyn said in part: 

The subject of School Buildings is such a 
large one that it is impossible to do more than 
point to a few mistakes frequently made in the 
planning and construction of school buildings. 

The first step to be taken after the board of 
education has decided that a new building is 
necessary, and the sentiment of the community 
is sufficiently in favor of it, is to employ a good 
architect. I consider this the most important 
function which the board has to perform, and if 
a good choice is made, the success of the under- 
taking is practically assured. It is a serious 
mistake to hold a competition for the purpose 
cf selecting an architect. The better class of 
architects decline to enter a contest of that kind 
and the board, therefore, limits itself to an in- 
ferior class of men in the beginning. Further- 
more, the board has limited its selection of a 
design to a few designers, most of whom are 
sure to be inferior, when otherwise they would 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM, SANTA ROSA HIGH 


ANNEX, SANTA ROSA HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 


have the entire field of schoolhouse architecture 
from which to choose. 

Many of those who would enter upon a com- 
petition are on the one hand, merely draftsmen, 
but on the other, shrewd businessmen who claim 
to be schoolhouse “specialists.” These men are 
after the “job” and will try to gain favor with 
the board by making low estimates and cutting 
prices for their services. Men of this type will 
not hesitate to more than make up this loss to 
themselves by granting favors to materialmen, 
thus making their services not only inadequate, 
but far more expensive, to the district, than 
those of a competent man. 

After selecting the architect and a good build- 
ing committee, I believe it is advisable to visit 
u few of the best buildings in the state. This 
appeals to the pride of the members and makes 
them enthusiastic for the best building their 
district can afford. This enthusiasm is trans- 
mitted by them to the entire community and 
makes it much easier to carry an adequate bond 
Incidentally I have found visits of this 
kind of great help later on in securing many 


issue. 





SCHOOL ANNEX 


TYPICAL CLASS IN THE 


things by 
needed. 

If the school superintendent is a live wire, 
he should be given considerable time in which 
to visit other schools and study the arrangement 
of rooms and the thousand and one little con- 
veniences which should be incorporated in every 
up-to-date school building. He should be re- 
quired to spend a sufficient amount of time in 
the architect’s office to see that these are in- 
eorporated in the plans, and that the number 
and arrangement of the rooms are such as to 
meet the needs of the community and of the 
course of study. 

In these plans the board should not fail to 
consider carefully and provide for the future 
needs of the community. One very common 
inistake is in building too small. This is especi- 
ally true in high school construction. It is 
necessary not only to build to accommodate the 
future growth of the city, but also the growth of 
the surrounding country. Farmers are becom- 
ing more prosperous each year and wish to 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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An Open Air School for Healthy 


The application of open-air health doctrines to 
schools has been attended by difficulties in the 
form of ignorant opposition from parents, and 
natural drawbacks such as 
cold and rainy climates, and by such more ser- 
ious obstacles as the lack of public funds. It is 
not to be wondered, therefore, that the move- 


even teachers, by 


ment for open-air classes for anemic and tuber- 
cular children has been slow, and that the idea 
has not taken hold rapidly as applied to schools 
in which children are reasonably healthy and 
normal. ‘Still the open-air school has come to 
stay, and it will continue to grow as its worth 
is better understood and as some of the difficul- 
ties, just enumerated, are overcome by enthusi- 
astic school officials and teachers. 

On the physical side, the problem of the open- 
air school has been approached by architects 
with far more eagerness and thoroness than has 
been displayed by teachers. A considerable num- 
ber of notable studies has been made in the 
general arrangement of buildings and the spe- 
cific design of classrooms. The designers and 
builders of the Pacific Coast hare been unusual- 
ly active, partly because they are blessed with 
an outdoor climate and partly because they are 
naturally of an experimental and ultra-progres- 
sive turn of A splendid example of a 
Oalifornia open-air school is to be found in San 
Diego, the work of Mr. William Templeton 
Johnson, an architect who is not only a good 
designer of buildings, but very much a student 
of education, sociology and public health. 

The building is the Francis W. Parker School, 
at the present time half completed, but illus- 
trating very well the ideas which it is to fully 
express at an early date. 


mind. 


These ideas are brief but important: 

1. To provide in the schoolrooms the same 
fresh air that exists outdoors. San Diego has 
the shortest thermometer in North America and 
its temperature is so gentle and even that out- 
door living is possible the year round. That a 
Schoolroom should be practically an outdoor 
room seems only natural. 

2. To plan a building that should be as low 
In cost as is consistent with the greatest effici- 
eney for school purposes and with durability and 
economy in maintenance. 


3. To produce a simple architectural effect 





THE FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Wm. Templeton Johnson, Architect. 


By “‘C. M.” 


by the use of good materials, simple and har- 
monious in proportion, color and ornament. 
The building is in form a great square, with 
classrooms, facing outward and enclosing a clois- 
ter, or open corridor. The outer walls have as 
large window areas as the construction will 
permit, so that the rooms are flooded with light 
during the entire day. 


The inner walls are 





FLOOR PLAN OF THE F. W 


Children 


little more than piers, and are fitted with fold- 
These doors, as the illustration 
clearly shows, can be drawn back so that, when 
the windows are opened, the rooms are free to 
the open air on two sides. Even in wet weather, 
which occurs rarely, the folding doors can be 
kept wholly open without annoyance from the 
rain or wind. 
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The kindergarten is perhaps the most inter- 
esting room in the building. With its warm, 
tile fireplace, and built-in wall seats, it suggests 
the school as little as possible, and makes the 
transition from the home to the school natural 
and easy. It forms the logical starting point for 
the work of the school, which is modeled upon 
the principles laid down by its name-sake Francis 
W. Parker. 

The children learn by doing real things and 
the learning process goes on logically, almost 
unconsciously. The habits of thinking, and 
working, and playing are formed without the 
rigid, formal discipline of the old type of school. 
The classrooms quite in keeping with the scheme 
of the school, are not fitted with regular desks 
and seats, set in rigid rows, but have movable 
tables and chairs which allow the widest freedom 
and most varied use. 

An important part of the building are the 
workrooms, the manual training shop for the 
boys, and the kitchen and bedroom for the girls. 
The former follows the arrangement and equip- 
ment of the usual school woodworking shop very 
closely. The latter is not only a practical 
domestic science laboratory, but also a kitchen 
in which lunches are prepared for those children 
who cannot easily reach their homes during the 
nooh period. 

The construction of the building is of the 
simple frame type, with stucco-covered wal!s, 
flat asphalt-and-gravel roofs, and red mission 
tile-topped parapets. The portico or cloister, is 
of simple timber construction, with a composi- 
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tion roof, colored to harmonize with the tile C 
parapets. The stucco is of a warm cream color stai 
which harmonizes with the red tiles and the whi 
reddish brown window frames and portico tim- of 1 
bers. The classrooms are painted a warm tan and in’ 
the wood trim is a darker brown to harmonize. anc 

The classrooms are heated by means of mov- thi: 
able wood-burning stoves, which are required cor 
only a few months in the year to take off the i. ant 

A oo 3 EA a &. 
chill in the early morning. oe ae =». bre 

The building cost approximately 13 cents per - beef vit 
cubie foot, which is exceptionally low in south- 2 th eT 7 tie 
ern @alifornia, where lumber, cement, and labor ho 
are high. an 

no 

A ONE-ROOM COUNTRY SCHOOL. 

That the architectural possibilities of the one- sp 
room country school building have not been 
fully appreciated by architects and _ school fo 
boards, is illustrated in a novel building com- = f 
pleted during the past summer by the school THE OPEN AIR CORRIDOR SHOWING FOLDING DOORS AND MOVABLE FURNITURE. nae at 
district of Fox Point, Milwaukee County, Wis. ra 
It will be difficult, indeed, to find among the sible and which is doing so, as this building and which are separated from one another only th 
most costly urban schoolhouses of the Middle — shows. by narrow mullions. os 
West, a building which approaches this little Separate entrances for boys and girls give Flanking the room on each side are ward- a 
schoolhouse in general usefulness, economy and _ access to broad stairways leading to the main robes for boys and girls. These are fitted with k 
beauty. classroom. This room which is 33 by 23 feet in lockers for lunches, as well as the usual hooks . 

The little building serves the school needs of size, is ample for a maximum of 54 children. for hanging wraps and umbrellas. The ward- ls 
a well-to-do farming community, which can give It is beautifully lighted by a row of windows robes give access to toilet rooms, each fitted with I 
its children the best educational facilities pos- which occupy practically the entire outer wall, wash basins and water closet bowls. t} 
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A REAR VIEW OF THE BUILDING TO BE CONVERTED INTO PATIO 





A PART OF THE PLAYGROUND AND SCHOOL GARDEN. 
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Occupying the space between the entrance 
stairs, there is an alcove 14 by 23 feet in size, 
which is, perhaps, the most interesting feature 
of the building. A large fireplace made of brick 
in warm red and brown tones, a large bookcase 
and a complement of comfortable chairs make 
this room most inviting. The ceiling is low, as 
compared with that of the classroom; the walls 
and the woodwork are a beautiful harmony of 
browns, and the entire room is as cozy and in- 
viting as the finest ingle nook. In actual prac- 
tice, the room has been used for story telling 
hours, for kindergarten activities and reading, 
and has been a place for quiet play during the 
noon recess. 

The basement of the building is, in some re- 
spects, as useful as the main floor. It contains 
a large recreation room, measuring 43 by 23 
feet in size, with a nine-foot ceiling. It is 
fitted with large windows, ample for lighting it 
at all times. Hinged wall seats have been placed 
on three sides of the room. It is expected that 
the room will serve, not only as a school shop 
and recreation room, but also as a center for 
community gatherings. Adjoining it, is a 
kitchen which has been fitted with a large range, 
a cupboard for storing dishes and linens, and a 
large sink. The kitchen is adapted for preparing 
lunches and will, probably, be used for instruc- 
tion in domestic science. 

The space in the basement, under the alcove 
and the girls’ entrance, is given up to furnace 
and fuel rooms. The former contains a large 
hot air furnace, sufficient to heat the entire 
building, and arranged so that the classroom has 
at all times an ample supply of fresh warm air. 
In this room are also located the pressure tanks 
and the pump by which water is supplied to 
the sanitary drinking fountain in the classroom 
and to the wash bowls and toilets in the ward- 
robes. The system is ample to give pure water, 
drawn from a driven well, for all drinking, cul- 
inary and sanitary purposes. 

The exterior walls of the building are terra 
Cotta tile and brick and are faced, in part, with 
Stucco. The floors and the inner partitions are 
of ordinary wood construction and the roof is 
covered with shingles tinted to harmonize with 
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Leenhouts & Guthrie, Architects, Milwaukee, Wis. 


the brick walls. 

The classroom entrance stairs and wardwrobe 
are finished with hard maple floors and oak 
trim; the blackboards are natural slate and the 
walls and ceiling are plastered. 
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FLOOR PLAN, DISTRICT SCHOOL, FOX POINT, WIS. 
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The building was designed by Leenhouts and 
Guthrie, Milwaukee, a firm which has specialized 
for many years in schoolhouse construction. It 
cost a total of $5,781, including the heating, 
water system, lighting, plumbing, etc. 
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EDITORIAL 
SCHOOL BOARD LIABILITY. 

The present year has witnessed some disgrace- 
ful attempts, on the part of educational author- 
ities, to escape liability under the workmen’s 
compensation acts in force in various states. 
Not only have city and district school boards 
sought to exempt their employes from the bene- 
fits of the laws, but college and university 
trustees have denied their liability and, in the 
ease of two prominent Illinois institutions, have 
actually fought against paying damages in ad- 
mittedly clear cases. 

The general principles of the so-called work- 
men’s compensation laws have been accepted 
auite generally and have been expressed un- 
mistakably in the statutes of 22 states of the 
Union. In practically every state, the laws have 
been found highly beneficent not only for the 
men and women who expose themselves to in- 
jury, and even death, in the course of their daily 
occupations, but also to employers, who find the 
simple machinery of the laws prevents extortion, 
unnecessary legal expense, delay and general 
annoyance. The compulsory insurance provided 
in most states is a further protection that com- 
pietes the general efficiency of the laws. 

The argument for workmen’s compensation is 
simple and would seem to apply with special 
force to education. If industries should proper- 
ly bear the burden of the hazards which they en- 
tail to individuals, why should not educational 
authorities similarly shoulder the burden of the 
dangers of the schoolhouse? Certainly, the 
value of the service of school employes is greater 
to the state and to society at large than is the 
service of a mechanic or any other employe of 
a private firm. To deny and oppose the pay- 
ment of compensation on the plea-that public 
bodies are not liable for the acts of their agents 
is hardly compatible with our ideas of common 
justice and public morality. 

The logical, and only fair, procedure for school 
boards to follow, is to accept employers’ liability 
laws and to live up to them in an exemplary 
manner. The citizens who have enacted em- 
ployers’ liability laws thru their representatives 
in the respective legislatures will not begrudge 
the cost of a protection of their own employes in 
the, schools which they demand for the workers 
in private establishments. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

A majority of the state legislatures will meet 
shortly after the first of the coming year, and 
present signs indicate that a great amount of 
school legislation is proposed. In Nebraska and 
Minnesota, complete revisions of the entire 
school codes are to be considered, and in a num- 
ber of states very radical departures in school 
policies are to be made. 

Perhaps the most important school legisla- 
tion which is to be carried relates to the intro- 
duction of industrial education, including the 
formation of trade and continuation schools, the 
introduction of prevocational training in ele- 
mentary and high schools, and the establish- 
ment of systems of administration. It has been 
charged, with some reason, that a considerable 
number of the bills concerning industrial edu- 
cation will be influenced from quarters which 
are known to be antagonistic to labor and whose 
chief interest is not to better the educational 
opportunities of future trade workers, but to pro- 
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duce “cheap help.” A considerable number of 


truly public-spirited businessmen and organiza- 
tions, as well as educators, may be relied upon 
to oppose any such laws, especially when it is 
made clear that great injustice will be done; and 
that the first step toward class distinction will 
be taken. 


It can be safely predicted that much of the 
proposed school legislation is inexpedient and 
too radical for serious consideration; much of it 
is important and should be passed in the form 
which will make it of the greatest value. Just 
here it becomes the duty of school boards to 
watch all measures affecting their communities 
and to stamp them with approval or disapproval 
as they may deserve. Certainly no class of citi- 
zens is better fitted to judge school bills than 
members of school boards who will later be com- 
pelled to administer them. Few legislatures 
will attempt to enact school laws in the face of 
united opposition from school boards and 
teachers. 


Every school board should appoint a legisla- 
tive committee to serve before and during the 
legislative session, with power to consider all 
bills affecting local interests, to speak for the 
board and te propose such measures as seem 
necessary for the advancement of 
terests. 


school in- 


THE ST. LOUIS BOARD. 

The school board of the city of St. Louis may 
lose the respect of American educators as the 
model school legislative body, unless the method 
ef choosing members is promptly safeguarded. 
Since 1897, an between the two 
dominant political parties has made it possible 
to pick the best men in the community at bien- 
nial joint conventions. It has been an honor, 
not excelled by any other administrative office 
in the city, to hold a membership on the board. 
A primary election law enacted in 1913 has, by 
a strange coincidence, continued the convention 
plan for the school board alone. Since then, 
it has become evident that the political factors 
of the community intend to use the school board 
convention for their own selfish interests. 


agreement 


A movement led by a number of educational 
and civic organizations is under way to remove 
the choice of candidates altogether from politi- 
eal influences by a law requiring a separate, 
non-partisan primary petition. Appointment by 
the mayor has also been suggested and is said 
to be favored by a considerable number of in- 
terested citizens. 


HEALTH IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Assistant Commissioner of Education Thomas 
E. Finnegan, of New York State, recently de- 
clared in an address, that the death rate in the 
most congested sections of New York City is 
less than it is in the average rural communities. 
The statement recalls a similar declaration of 
the Michigan State Health Board, to the effect 
that the percentage of illness and physical de- 
fects is greater in the one-room country schools 
than it is in the city and village schools. 

Of all the many needs of the country school, 
better sanitation, health instruction and medical 
inspection are not: the least which need im- 
mediate attention. Despite all that has been 
done in recent years to better the country school, 
it cannot be said that the improvement in health 
conditions or health instruction has been satis- 
factory. There is great need, just at present, 
for a standardization—such as will be proposed 
by the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association—of all health 
matters relating to country schools. Such a 
standardization, when accepted, should be en- 
forced by means of legislation in every state so 
that all rural schools may be brought to a high 
minimum level of physical efficiency. 





GROUPED BUILDINGS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

The idea of utilizing a number of buildings, 
each suited to a specific department of high. 
school instruction—the whole forming a ¢om. 
plete school plant—is rapidly growing in fayoy 
in California and other far-western states 
Usually the group consists of a central unit, 
housing the academic classes, the administra. 
tion offices and the assembly hall, and separatg 
units for manual training, domestic science and 
physical instruction. There is much to commend 
in this “group plan,” both from the standpoint 
of economy and educational efficiency. 

It has been the experience of growing com- 
munities that the group plan permits the erection 
of a central unit to house the entire initial ep- 
rollment of the high school, adding further units 
as the community grows and the scope of the 
school is broadened. Each building is complete 
in itself, and the size of the site is practically 
the only limit to the expansion of the school. 

Architecturally, the scheme has much merit, 
The central structure can be planned to express 
its importance and each of the auxiliary strue- 
tures can express the exact purpose for which 
they are used. The whole group may be go 
arranged as to form a most interesting educa- 
tional and civie center. Each building can be 
a complete architectural whole from the begin- 
ning so that there will be no inartistie lack of 
balance. 

Edueationally, the group buildings have been 
found especially advantageous in segregating 
the noisy and dusty wood and metal shops and 
the noisy gymnasium from the academie class- 
rooms which depend upon absolute quiet for 
much of their success. Believers in the segre 
gation of the sexes have found that practically 
all of the advantages of entirely separate in- 
stitutions can be obtained without a duplication 
of special facilities and with just enough desir- 
able contact between boys and girls. 

The departmental organization of the high 
school seems to work out far better in that the 
heads of the several divisions of the school are 
practically principals of their own buildings and 
are better able to organize and specialize in 
their branches. 

To school boards, the economy of arrangement 
will appeal most strongly in group buildings for 
high schools. The experience of the California 
cities leads to the conclusion that in the long 
run, this type of plant is far more economical, 
safe against fire and panic, and durable than the 
enormous buildings now being erected in the 
large cities. 


A PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 

In many cities it has been a time-honored cus- 
tom for the president of the school board to pre 
pare an address at the close of the official year, 
reviewing the progress of the school system, stat- 
ing the problems which have been met and out 
lining questions which must be faced in the 
iuture. The value of such a document is not t0 
be underestimated, particularly when it is the 
result of close observation on the part of a keen, 
clear-headed man of affairs, who sees school 
problems as a layman of long experience in pr 
vate and public business. School boards have 
quite generally utilized the annual addresses of 
their presidents as working bases and _ have 
derived much inspiration from them. 

An annual address, or report, which may well 
serve as a model to other school board presidents, 
has just been issued by Mr. Thomas W. Churchill 
of the New York Board of Education. It would 
he hard to find a discussion of school affaits, 
even among the scholarly reports of superiir 
tendents, which exhibits a better grasp upon ® 
local school situation, and which presents it 
more clearly and forcibly, than this report 
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Vocational training, changes in the course of 
study, teachers’ councils, the work of principals; 
the high schools, the training and improvement 
of teachers, the part-time problem, special 
activities, building and finance,—are some of the 
topics which have given New York much con- 
cern. Mr. Churchill speaks of them frankly 
and suggestively from the layman’s point of 
view, and he does not encroach upon the pre- 
cincts of the superintendent and his associates 
as he might easily do. 

When a school board follows such a clear- 
headed, active president, it is easy to under- 
stand how, in closing the report, Mr. Churchill 
can modestly write: “A general appreciation 
expressed by citizens in public meetings, letters 
and published comments has made your work 
during the year more than usually satisfactory. 
To hold and increase the confidence of those 
whom it is our chief pleasure to serve will be 
an animating motive in the work of the future.” 


A SCHOOL BOARD PLATFORM. 

Upon what grounds should a citizen seek 
membership on the board of education? What 
should be his platform to cause his fellow citi- 
zens to choose him from a number of aspirants ? 

Three specifications are urged by the Minne- 
apolis Tribune as sufficient: 1. Capability for 
management as represented in character, busi- 
ness ability and sympathy; 2. Willingness to 
administer the schools for the benefit of the 
children and the state, exclusively; 3. Purpose 
to leave technical matters in hands technically 
trained. 

The school board member of long experience 
will appreciate the comprehensiveness of these 
three qualifications of a good school legislator. 
No single quality mentioned can be omitted 
without destroying the efficiency of a school- 
board member; none need be added to fully meet 
every situation. 

The school board is a lay body whose chief 
function is legislation for, and general direction, 
over the policies of the schools. Its members 
cre neither teachers nor superintendents and 
should not meddle with the technical labors of 
the men and women whom they hire for the 
work of instruction and supervision. The ulti- 
mate good of the children who come to the 
schools and the welfare of the community at 
large should be their first and only concern. 

The “platform” of any school board member 
should be service without selfishness—service to 
the children and the state. Any other program 
before or after election should be sufficient to 
bar him from membership. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR THE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
The ineffectiveness of educational associa- 


tions, as compared with the average trade and 
business organizations, has been remarked by 
practically every school-board member of ex- 








The Place to Learn is in the Schoolroom. 
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perience. Large reforms and radical innova- 
tions are proposed at every gathering of teach- 
ers, conditions and methods are criticized as 
harshly as any muckraker could desire—still 
when the flow of language has passed, very little 
is done. 

Still, much is accomplished by teachers’ asso- 
ciations, and their effectiveness is very marked 
if surface indications are forgotten and we look 
deeper for individual personal results. It has 
been well said that, “As a general clearing house 
for educational ideas and standards nothing 
takes the place of these large gatherings of 
teachers called associations. Provincialism was 
one of the weaknesses of the school communities. 
Not longer than fifteen years ago one could have 
seen a city of ten thousand population whose 
school system had felt practically no foreign 
influences. The superintendent hovered over his 
teachers like a vigilant hen guarding her flock 
from the evils of the upper air. Intellectual in- 
breeding is as dangerous as blood inbreeding. 
Cities and counties still live entirely too much 
unto and within themselves. The teachers’ asso- 
ciation lays down the plan on which they can 
come across and meet the folks on the other side. 
It will do both sides good. These associations 
have established bonds of professional fellow- 
ship. They have cheered and strengthened many 
a worker in the field of education whose heart 
was growing faint in his hard fight with the 
forces of ignorance.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND GUIDERS. 
School boards and superintendents who must 
deal with the problem of introducing vocational 
guidance as a part of their high-school courses 
will be interested in the views of William Haw- 
léy Smith, well-known thruout the country as 
an educator and lecturer. Writing in the In- 
DUSTRIAL-ARTS MaGazINE Mr. Smith says: 

“I believe it is next to impossible for one to 
do good vocational guiding who has not had 
practical experiences in some of the varied call- 
ings of life. 

“That is, I do not believe that it is possible to 
become an efficient vocational guider merely by 
studying the theory of that art. Doubtless it is 
true that measurements of the physical exterior 
of a boy may tell something of his capabilities. 
Doubtless it is true that some conclusions can 
be reached from “reactionary” times and various 
other phenomena that pertain to young humanity. 
Doubtless the shape of a person’s head may have 
something to do with what the person that lives 
under that head can perform; but it is a question 
in my mind as to whether or not it is possible to 
determine the range of possibilities of any given 
individual, merely by the shape of the head, or 
any number of merely physical characteristics. 
+ ~ + * 

“To teachers * * * IT should like to say, 
without being too didactic, if you undertake any- 
thing in the way of vocational guidance for your 
pupils, do not be too much in a hurry in the 
advice that you give. Do not think that the 
whole matter can be determined at a single 
sitting. Do not think that, by merely looking a 
boy or girl over, or measuring them with mere 
physical apparatus, you can successfully map out 
their future careers. Do not think that any 
single act, or failure to act, will determine, in 
and of itself, what the child ought or ought not 
to do. My notion is that any vocational guidance 
worthy the name can only be given after a long 
study of the most careful sort; after the most 
patient and painstaking observation of the in- 
dividual to whom such direction is given. 

“T believe most firmly in Vocational Guidance. 
I believe there are many men and women and, 
especially teachers, who can become experts in 
such a profession or calling; but, with all their 
theoretical and philosophical doings, they must 
mingle common sense, and, above all, love for 
the individual with whom they are dealing. I do 
not believe it is possible for a cold and formal, 
unemotional, loveless man or woman ever to be- 
come a good vocational guider.” 

“Take a genuine interest in any pupil whom 
you may try to guide vocationally; do your very 
best to find out their native capabilities; note 
well the points on which they are “born long” 
and “born short,” and head them in the direction 
which their greatest native strength indicates 
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they can best move out on. Whoever will do 
these things can become a successful educational 
guider; whoever cannot do these things, had 
better choose some other calling in which he can 
honestly earn the money he takes for the work 
he does.” 


Not the least gratifying result of the recent 
general state elections is the success of Superin- 
tendent Martin G. Brumbaugh of Philadelphia 
in seeking the governorship of the state of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Brumbaugh has given ample 
evidence of his ability as a public administra- 
tor in organizing the schools of Porto Rico, in 
establishing a plan of legislative procedure for 
the Island, and lately in reorganizing the Phila- 
delphia schools. It is not difficult to forecast a 
progressive administration for the state of 
Pennsylvania during the next two years under 
the leadership of Dr. Brumbaugh. 


Dr. William H. Allen who has resigned as a 
director of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research makes a very complete statement of 
his reasons for severing his connections with a 
work which he was instrumental in founding 
and which, so far as the schools have been con- 
cerned, he has actively and successfully prose- 
cuted for six years. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing, if least important, section of the statement 
refers to the inefficiency of the “Bureau” it- 
self, due to faults in its organization and man- 
agement not unlike the shortcomings which its 
agents so vigorously denounced when found in 
school board offices. It would appear that effi- 
ciency experts can detect the waste in a high- 
priced public official’s office methods, but they 
cannot, or will not, see the unnecessary labor 
and waste of time and money in their own estab- 
lishment. Perhaps preaching (or shall we say 
criticizing) does not necessarily include prac- 
ticing. 


The selection of William McAndrew as asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, by the New 
York Board of Education is not only a deserved 
promotion for a man who is peculiarly fitted for 
the work, but also a vindication of the Board’s 
steadfast work in the best interests of the schools 
of the metropolis. Mr. McAndrew’s selection 
followed a campaign by a large field of candi- 
dates, some of whom used powerful political 
pressure. Of all, he was known to be an un- 
willing aspirant, who was wanted by the Board 
because of his record and especial fitness to 
handle the difficult problem of industrial educa- 
tion. 


Mr. N. R. Baker, who has been rural school 
inspector for Alabama for some years, has be- 
come assistant superintendent of the Jefferson 
County schools, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham. Incidentally Mr. Baker has become editor 
and proprietor of the “Educational Exchange.” 
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The Associated School Boards of Minnesota 


Very interesting meetings of the Associated 
School Boards were held in St. Paul, October 
22-93. Resolutions in Memoriam of P. E. 
Kaiser, late president of the Association, were 
read by the secretary. Mr. O. H. Forsberg, Pres- 
ident, presided. 

Mr. Jesse B. Davis, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
spoke on “Vocational Guidance.” He told of 
the advantages of vocational bureaus, but held 
they should be in the hands of boards of educa- 
tion, and not various societies. The object of 
the bureaus is to find work for young people to 
which they are best adapted, thus preventing 
misfits. School children, obliged to leave school, 
get permits from the bureaus, and are kept track 
of by means of records. 

Mr. J. M. Malmin, of Blue Earth, Minn., read 
a paper on “Teachers’ Salaries and Pensions” 
which was discussed by many. He held the 
paying of a certain amount of a teacher’s salary 
each year, toward the pension fund, would have 
a tendency to keep teachers out of the profession, 
especially if they do not expect to teach long. 
Some thought the state, and not the teachers, 
should pay the pensions. The remark was made 
that if the legislature felt that the teachers 
wanted the Pension Bill badly enough, to pay, 
part at least, it would be more liable to pass the 
bill. 

Mr. S. M. Sivertson, of Crookston, read a 
paper on “Engaging Teachers and Fixing Their 
Tenure of Office” which dealt with the questions 
“whether or not a board should release a teacher 
after he or she had signed a contract,” and “a 
uniform increase of wages.” Both questions 
were discussed pro and con. 

Mr. F. W. Dobbyn, of Little Falls, read a very 
helpfvl paper on “School Buildings.” He urged 


boards of education not to build school buildings 
just for the present needs, but to allow for 
growth, and to plan so that the buildings can be 
enlarged without spoiling the architectural 
beauty or interfering with heating, lighting and 
ventilation. He, also, urged boards to prepare 
an estimate of the cost of a building before ask- 
ing for bonds. Boards make the mistake of not 
asking for sufficient money to complete a build- 
ing properly. 

Supt. C. H. Barnes, of St. Cloud, in his paper 
on “What Should Be the Aim and Purpose of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools,” said that 
the aim should be to fit the pupils individually 
for their life’s work. It was not to fit all pupils 
for college, as only about one in sixteen go to 
college. He held that pupils doing definite work, 
outside of school, should be given credit for that 
work provided it is properly supervised. 

It was thought advisable that each school 
board should pay the expenses of at least one 
member to the state meeting. It was held as 
unfair to expect board members to attend the 
meeting and allow them to pay their own ex- 
penses. They receive no salary for their services 
and attend the meeting solely for the good of 
the schools, and not for the good they personally 
derive from it. It is different with the teachers 
and superintendent; the boards pay their sal- 
aries while attending the meeting, and they are 
making themselves more proficient, thus build- 
ing up their reputations in their line of work. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: 
President, O. H. Forsberg, St. Cloud; Vice- 
President, J. M. Malmin, Blue Earth; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. H. Witherstine, Rochester; Treasurer, 
W. H. Barber, Long Prairie. 

Mrs. H. H. Witherstine. 


Hiring Teachers and Fixing Their Tenure of Office 


S. M. Sivertson, Crookston, Minn. 


The work of choosing teachers has become 
increasingly important because of the fact that 
we are living in a period of remarkable develop- 
ment in school work. Our schools are contin- 
ually broadening in scope and purpose, striving 
to meet every need of life. It follows naturally 
that higher requirements and better equipment 
are demanded in the teacher and more discrim- 
ination is made necessary in choosing teachers 
that will successfully meet the various require- 
ments. 

The old practice of electing teachers at hap- 
hazard, with re-election expected as a matter of 
courtesy, and promotion automatically on the 
basis of length of service, has passed away. 
Methods are being adopted that are best cal- 
culated to give proper recognition to ability, to 
training, to successful work. We hear a great 
deal now-a-days about efficiency experts and 
scientific management. In fact, efficiency is the 
watchword of the twentieth century; but, if 
there is any one place, more than another, where 
these ideas can be applied to advantage it is in 
the work of the school board with reference to 
maintaining the standard of the teaching corps. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as 
to how much authority and responsibility the 
board should retain to itself, and to what extent 
this should be placed on the superintendent in 
the election of teachers. It is plain that in in- 
vestigating and passing on a teacher’s qualifica- 
tions, or in judging a teacher’s work, it is but 
proper that, not only fair and unbiased judg- 
ment, but professional skill and experience be 
employed to the end that absolute justice may 
be done. 

School boards, as ordinarily constituted, will 
hardly measure up to this in ability or experi- 
ence. No legal qualifications for membership 
are required. It is often the case that there are 
members doing valuable and effective service 
on school boards who have themselves seen but 
little of schools. Still they possess the mental 
grasp; and life has given them the varied experi- 
ences that constitute for them the higher educa- 
tion and renders them not the least valuable in 


the general work of the board. Yet it may be 
said they do not possess the technical qualifica- 
tions, knowledge or experience to properly judge 
a teacher’s work. Furthermore, it will be found 
that the members of a school board are usually 
chosen from among the busy men or women in 
any community. There may be an underlying 
cause for this. One prominent superintendent 
has expressed himself to the effect that the busy 
man and woman will be found to give more time 
end thought to the actually necessary work of 
the board than the one of leisure, and that their 
services will be more practical and useful. Be 
that as it may, the fact is, school-board mem- 
bers do not find, or take, sufficient time for visit- 
ing the schools. It is a criticism often heard or, 
perhaps, most often noticed because it is well 
founded. Granted it is another reason why 





MRS. H. WITHERSTINE, 
Secretary Minnesota Associated School Boards 
(Minnesota Education Association), Rochester, Minn 


school-board members are not themselves jn 
position to render judgment on the work of the 
teacher. 

This forces the conclusion that the board must 
rely on or, as I believe, should largely leave the 
choice to one who is in position to observe, and 
who is equipped to combine professional knowl- 
edge and experience in judging; one who by 
the very nature of his position should Stand as 
expert advisor to the board—the superintendent, 
] am strongly of the opinion that the superin- 
tendent should be given a free hand in the nom- 
ination of teachers, in recommendations for 
their retention and their promotion on the basis 
cf their proven efficiency, of which he is cer- 
tainly in the best possible position to judge. In 
fact, unless he is given large power in this 
respect, and absolute freedom in other matters 
IX carrying out his ideas as to the administra- 
tion of the schools, it is hardly fair to hold him 
responsible, as he should be held responsible, for 
results. This is, of course, assuming that the 
superintendent on his part, measures up to what 
& superintendent should be; and that the rela- 
tions between the board and the superintendent 
are such that they work together in sympathetic 
and helpful co-operation for the best interest of 
the schools. 


All school boards, it may be assumed, have 
established rules as to the qualifications required 
of teachers in training and experience, varying 
in the different school systems, but all based 
fundamentally on what the state requires. It 
may also be assumed that there are established 
salary schedules, with fixed minimum and maxi- 
mum limits, providing for certain prescribed in- 
creases each year. In this respect, there are 
great variations and hardly any two are on an 
equal basis. The difficult question—the point 
of difference around which most of the diseus- 
s:on seems to center, is: What is the best basis 
for promotion and increases which will be best 


for the schools and most fair to the teaching 
corps ? 
Basis for Increases in Salary. 

The primary basis for increases in salary has 
usually been length of service. Common ex- 
perience has, however, taught that, where the 
time element has been made the sole basis for 
increases, it has not made for growth in efi- 
ciency but rather to the contrary; and unfair- 
ness has resulted also to individual teachers. 
Realizing this more and more, emphasis has more 
generally come to be placed on efficiency. This 
lias been done not only for improving and ad- 
vancing the schools, but in justice to the teach- 
ers. School boards have sought to show that 
ability, training and growth in professional de- 
velopment in teachers is appreciated; and this 
recognition they have found tends to bring out 
the best there is in the teachers. 


The question then arises as to the proper test 
or measure of efficiency. On this point we shall 
find a variety of opinions even among school- 
men. There are those who favor a very com- 
prehensive and detailed system of efficiency rat- 
ing; some who use a modified and simpler form, 
and others who have no established form or 
system but rely on observations and general im- 
pressions. 


A rating system, devised and published by the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research and 
which, I am informed has been adopted in some 
schools in the state, appears to be very compre- 
hensive, practical and adapted to any class of 
schools large or small. It has the added feature 
of contemplating a duplicate checking, by the 
superintendent (or principal) and by the teacher, 
the idea being that she shall discover any weak 
points in her work which may naturally lead to 
improvement. No matter what particular prac 
tice may be in vogue, however, a superintend- 
ent, in making his recommendations to the 
board, should have some established system oF 
form of rating upon which to make them. This 
form should be such that he can refer to it for 
his own protection as much as for any other 
reason; to free himself from a possible charge 
of personal bias, and at the same time, to fur- 
nish a satisfactory record for the board, the 
teacher and all others interested. 
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Twelfth Night—‘‘Come Away, Death’’ 
The Clown sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 


The Victor is of vital 
importance in correlation 


Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illuminate your 
studies in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your work in English? 
Our complete set of Shakespeare records from the old authentic 


versions will give new life to the study of the play, or lend realization to 
its production by the seniors. 
Do you read Scott's = Ivanhoe” and “ Lady of 


the Lake’? Wouldn't the pupils like to hear the 


yy 


bag-pipes and the songs of Ellen with the harp of 
old Allan? 
> 


Are you interested in the geography of Europe: 


Rae 


The heart life of the different peoples of stricken 


aay 


Europe can be understood in no other way so clearly |B ; 
as through their songs. 
The Victor records will bring 


them all right into your school 





room. 
Victor XXV . ’ E 
$67.50 special quotation lor full information, address the 
to schools only ; 
When the Victor is not in use, the Educational Department 
horn can be placed under the instru . ‘ > 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
ment safe and secure from danger, Victor Talking Machine Co. 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. Camden, N. a 
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Buy Intelligently—Investigate Mechanical Construction 


JUNIOR PENCIL SHARPENER 





Special School Priée .... . . $2.00 
Clamp Included 


Wonderful value for a very small price. 

Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—not a makeshift—offers choice 
of points from blunt to fine. 

Twin cutters offer perfect support to 
pencil. No broken leads. 

Cutters can be resharpened any number 
of times and again used. 

Can be used in vertical or horizontal 
position. 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


LOOK FOR AND 


WIZARD PENCIL SHARPENER 





Special School Price ..... . $2.40 
Clamp Included 


Heavy Steel Frame construction makes it 
a very attractive low priced pencil sharpener. 

Sharpens every pencil made. Practical 
point adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of 
points from blunt to fine. 


Twin cutters offer perfect support to pencil. 
No broken leads. Cutters can be resharpened 
any number of times and again used. 
Hinged cover makes it a simple matter to 
get at working parts. 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


HERE IT IS 


DEXTER PENCIL SHARPENER 


Full Nickle Plated Model 





Special School Price .... . . $2.80 
Clamp Included 


Highest grade hand feed pencil sharpener 
made or possible to make. 


Sharpens every pencil. Practical point 


adjustor—no makeshift—offers choice of points 
from blunt to fine. 


Twin cutters offer perfect support to 
pencil. No broken leads. Cutters can be re- 
sharpened any number of times and again used. 

Can be used in vertical or horizontal 
position. 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 


DEMAND BOTH PRICE AND QUALITY 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 


615 ATLAS BLOCK 


A system can be adopted in every community 
as will meet the superintendent’s own ideas. It 
hae occurred to me that possibly a better solu- 
tion would be a system of efficiency rating pre- 
scribed by the state, uniform in all schools thru- 
cut the state. This would certainly work to 
better advantage to both the schools and the 
teaching profession. The state now requires 
certain qualifications in teachers employed in 
the schools as a basis for extending the state aid 
and, even in some cases, fixes minimum salaries. 
There will be nothing inconsistent, therefore, 
in the state establishing and requiring for use 
in the schools, a system of efficiency rating and 
prescribing certain rules for teachers’ advance- 
ment, as well. It is certain that better regula- 
tions would be secured, and much benefit would 
accrue from a consistent system, worked out by 
experts such as the state can provide. 


At the present time, we have in Minnesota a 
special commission on education for the purpose 
of formulating plans for the reorganization of 
the state school system. This commission in a 
recent preliminary report makes certain import- 
ent recommendations. Under the head of “Dis- 
tribution of School Funds” we read: “The first 
means to efficiency is to employ capable teachers. 
Let one-half of the state funds be distributed in 
proportion to the amount paid teachers for 
salaries, etc.” 

To this recommendation, it would seem that 
the commission could consistently and logically 
add another, namely: That the state educa- 
ticnal department provide an efficiency rating 
system for the use of the schools thruout the 
state. This would simplify the problem for 
superintendents, principals and school boards 
ond give better assurance of proper recognition 
of merit in capable teachers; and increase of 
efficiency and increase of salaries would go hand 
in hand. 

With such an adequate system, uniform thru- 
out the state, school authorities would have a 
fixed policy regarding the matter of engaging 


end promoting teachers. With the relations on 
& more satisfactory and well understood basis, 
more permanence of position would be assured, 


CHICAGO 


teachers would become more than transients, 
and the question of tenure of office would be 
tound easier of solution. 


Pensions, High Salaries and Their Effects on Tenure 
J. M. Malmin, Blue Earth, Minn. 


(Read Before the Minnesota Associated School Boards) 


Twenty-five states of the union have soms 
form of teachers’ pension laws. The variety of 
type and the comparatively short time they have 
been in force make it almost impossible to draw 
conclusions as to their effects on tenure. 

It seems that there are three important types, 
according as they are non-contributory, com- 
pulsory-contributory or voluntary-contributory. 
The first class includes the laws of a few states 
where the retirement fund is made up wholly of 
public moneys, gifts and bequests, and no part 
of the salaries of teachers is withheld by the 
school authorities themselves. The compulsory- 
contributory plan is the most prevalent. The 
usual provision is to deduct a certain amount 
from the teacher’s salary at the time of pay- 
ment. In some cases, it is a certain percentage 
of the salary; in others, a flat fee according to 
the number of years taught. The voluntary- 
contributory plan gives the teacher the privilege 
cf exemption if a written request is filed with 
the board of education. 

Whatever the plan, it is clear that the fund 
eventually must come from the public. It seems 
that the present tendency is toward state, 
national or, at least, non-contributory pensions. 
The farther removed the contribution is from 
the teacher, the better it is. The plan recom- 
inended for passage in Minnesota places the 
main burden of the contribution upon the 
shoulders of the active teacher. It seems to me 
that there are serious objections to this plan 
which are not found in the non-contributory 
echeme. The tax is to be levied against all 


teachers legally holding their positions, and is to 
be collected by the school officials out of the 
teachers’ earnings; the proceeds to take the “red 
tape route” to the state treasury. 

Under the compulsory-contributory plan, most 
cf the funds will be raised from the teacher’s 
contributions. Would this not have a tendency 
to drive the young teachers away from the pro- 
fession, or to another state where no contribu- 
tion is required? I know of some such in- 
stances. When good teachers are so scarce, 19 
it wise to cut down the number of applicants! 

Before passing a law, the legislators usually 
consider whether or not the enactment is for the 
greatest good. The fact that only about five per 
cent of those entering into the profession expect 
to make teaching their life work, and the fact 
that only about ten per cent from choice oF 
otherwise, remain in the work long enough to be 
bnefited by the retirement fund, it would appear 
unjust to compel the 90 per cent to bear the 
larger share of the burden in creating the fund. 
It would be the greatest good for the smaller 
number rather than vice versa. The majority 0 
those leaving the profession enter into a more 
cacred calling, and no allurement of future 
pensions will induce them to continue to teach. 
Their hard-earned cash will be just as useful im 
their new calling as the old. 

The position of the older teacher can be um 
derstood. A number of them havc: been under 
paid, and all consideration is due them. e 
have such a teacher in our district. She would 
not object to a pension coming from society at 
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The touch that 
gives a firm grasp 
on the 
organization 





With a system of 


Western Electric 


School Soand Jounal 





Inter-phones 


Merely touching a button will at once put the superintendent in communication with any one of his staff—it is not 
necessary to walk a step to talk—and much valuable time may be saved. 


These intercommunicating telephones will provide the best possible means for facilitating supervision—inexpensive 
from every point of view—cost, operation, upkeep. 


Write Dept. 202-BA 
for 
further details 





Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Indianapolis ‘Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Boston New Orleans Cleveland Minneapolis Seattle 
Pittsburgh Houston Cincinnati St. Paul Portland 
St. Louis Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


Western Electric Company 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Member Society for Electrical Development “Do it Electrically” 


Let us show you 
how 
Inter-phones help 








large, but would decline a pension coming from 
co-workers, ninety per cent of whom will not 
remain in the profession long enough to share 
the benefits of the funds to which they have con- 
tributed. 


Teachers rightfully look for positions paying 
high salaries. If salaries had been sufficiently 
high thruout the United States, pensions would 
not have been heard of at this time. 

In choosing a position, the following and 
many other items are considered: The oppor- 
tunity for progress; the living and other ex- 
penses; religious, social, educational and clima- 
tic conditions; the advantages of being at home 
or near home, and probable opportunities for a 
permanent location. Salary is not the only 
thing considered. 

One cannot deny that the teachers were 
formerly underpaid and that is true in many 
instances at present. But did you ever con- 
sider that no field gives a girl as great an oppor- 
tunity as that of teaching, both from a salary 
and social standpoint? This is especially true 
of the teacher in the rural district where the 
teacher is the social leader, and the living ex- 
penses are moderate. 


The young man has different problems to face. 
There should be a sprinkling of men teachers in 
the grades and rural districts. I have no criti- 
cism to make against the women teachers as 
instructors but there is some reason why boys 
do not take as much interest in school work as 
girls of the same age. In former years, when the 
majority of the teachers were men, the boys did 
not lag behind in their studies. Neither do they 
how in European countries where the old custom 
prevails. A boy prefers boys’ sports and the 
company of men. There is some hope for the 
boys in schools where manual training and agri- 
culture are taught, and the instructors are men. 
This is an important thing to be considered 
when we are making changes that affect the 
financial end of the teaching profession. If 
high salaries would bring men back to the pro- 


fession, the community could well afford to pay 
the price in the interest of the boy. It seems 
to me that the pension system will be repulsive 
to the average young man and tend to keep him 
out of the profession. Young men employed by 
the Standard Oil Company would give up their 
positions at any time, altho they have a pension 
expectancy, and accept similar positions with 
Henry Ford who pays high as he goes. Mr. Ford 
expects a man to do his duty but he does not 
expect to be appointed his guardian. Neither 
do young men care to have life guardians ap- 
pointed for them in the personnel of the trustees 
of a pension fund. 


If teachers are to be pensioned, it should come 
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BURTON E. NELSON, 
Racine, Wis 
A well deserved recognition of educational leadership was 
the election of Supt. Burton E. Nelson as President of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association at the recent Convention in Mil- 
waukee 


thru national or state funds. At any rate, the 
teachers should not be assessed. I do not see 
how such pensions will materially increase the 
tenure, or make the more efficient teacher stay 
in the profession. On the other hand, I believe 
the high salaries will induce the more efficient 
teacher to stay; and it will also hold more men 
in the profession and relieve them of the popular 
stigma of being in a woman’s profession and 
place them alongside doctors, lawyers and public 
men of the community. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND PUPIL- 
TEACHER PROMOTION. 

A plan of school organization, involving 
simultaneous promotions of teachers and pupils 
in the lower grades and departmental teaching, 
are in force at Norristown, Pa. Supt. A. S. 
Martin thus describes the plan and its workings: 

Six years ago the eighth-year grade schools 
were consolidated into two schools, located at 
ecnvenient places, for the purpose of improving 
the teaching. The special instruction in draw- 
ing, music, sewing and manual training are 
continued under the direction of the special 
teachers. 

The academic subjects are grouped and taught 
in three departments: (a) English including 
spelling, composition, English grammar, and 
English classics; (b) Mathematics and science 
including arithmetic and related algebra, geog- 
raphy, and elementary physical and natural 
science; (c) History and civics including cur- 
rent events, United States history, and civics 
for citizenship. German was made elective. 

At the beginning of the present school year 
upon the recommendation of the Superintend- 
ent, the school board unanimously decided by 
motion: “Whenever possible, a teacher shall re- 
main with a particular group of children for a 
period of two years (four terms), at the end of 
which she will return to the grade two years 
prior.” 

The advantages for this arrangement are: (a) 
It will save the time which a child requires to 
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Insures Clean Books. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


edapt himself to the methods of a new teacher 
and which a teacher requires to know a new 
group of children sufficiently well to adapt her 


methods to their needs. (b) By this plan the 
teacher becomes acquainted with the work of 
the four grades which she will teach during the 
two years. Her teaching in the first grade will 
te better adapted to the grade which follows for 
she has had teaching experience in the second 
grade and knows the work of that grade, and 
the required preparation of the child for the 
grade. If she teaches in the second-year grade 
she knows the preparation of the children for 
she taught them in the first grade. What is 
said of the first and second grades is true of 
teaching in the other grades. Where the ele- 
mentary school work extends over eight years, a 
change of teachers once in two. years will save 
time equivalent to a school term of one year. 

The plan of consolidation and departmental 
teaching has been extended to include the 
seventh-year grades. The elementary schools of 
Norristown are therefore organized on the plan 
of four groups of teachers: (a) Teachers of 
the first and second-year grades; (b) Teachers 
of the third and fourth-year grades; (c) Teach- 
ers of the fifth and sixth-year grades; (d) Teach- 
ers of the departmental group for the seventh 
and eighth-year grades. 

The full operation of the plan brings the 
child in contact with three grade teachers prior 
to his entrance to departmental instruction. 
The teachers have an opportunity to become in- 
timately acquainted with the children of their 
respective groups and to a considerable extent 
with their parents. The plan also recognizes 
the fact that some teachers are most efficient in 
the teaching of the earlier grades, others in the 
teaching of the middle grades, and still others 
in the teaching of the later grades. 

A. S. Martin, Superintendent of Schools. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEM. 
(Concluded from page 24 
secure for their boys and girls an education 
equal to that offered to those in the city. 


EGLIGENCE 

the care of school 
books is a waste of the 
taxpayer's 
Those new books that 
were placed in the pu- 
pils’ hands in Septem- 
ber are now becoming 
soiled and frayed. 


WHAT IS TO 
BE DONE? 


Place an Order for 


The Holden Leatherette Covers 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR’S WEAR 





Disease Germs 


Extends the 
Life of the Book Two Years or More 


The Holden Patent Book 
Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The percentage of students enrolled from the 
country in our high school is making a marked 
increase each year and in a very brief time will 
equal the number enrolled from the city. 

Again, when one of the present-day high 
schools, with its varied rooms for industrial and 
vocational branches is outgrown, it is hard to 
convert it into an adequate grade building. It 
is, therefore, a paying proposition when building 
a high school, to look well into the future. 

It is not necessary to put up the entire build- 
ing at one time. Make your plans so that 
future additions can be added without marring 
the architecture. In planning the assembly 
rooms and offices, have in mind the building in 
its completed form. These rooms cannot be 
changed in size as your building grows. The 
hollow square, the “H,” the “U” and the “EK” 
forms all present feasible types to which future 
additions may easily be added. 

The site should be selected before the plans 
ere drawn in order that the architect may plan 
a building in harmony with its surroundings. 
It should include an entire block at least and 
the building should be so placed on it that ample 
room will be left for playgrounds and the addi- 
tions which will be necessary in the future. 

I have spoken thus far briefly on the selection 
cof a competent architect, the careful considera- 
tion of the future needs of the district, the ad- 
vantages gained by visiting up-to-date buildings 
and equipment and the importance of selecting 
a type of building to which additions may read- 
ily be added without marring its beauty. If 
each one of these points are disposed of judi- 
ciously, the rest will largely be taken care of by 
the architect. 

In closing I would further recommend 
careful consideration: 

1. At least, semi-fireproof construction. 

2. That the first floor, usually called the base- 
ment floor, be even with or above the grade line 
at the building leaving about a six-foot excava- 
tion below in which heating, ventilating, gas and 
water pipes may be run. 


for 















LIVELY FAR-REACHING BELL 
A upon the schoolhouse is an 
unfailing incitement to punc- 
tuality, an efficient urger to the tardy. 
The deep, mellow tone of the Freder- 
icktown School Bell is a summons 
urgent yet beautiful in its quality. 









Fredericktown Bells are strong, and 
durable in all climates. The sweet- 
ness of their tone, and the great dis- 
tance at which they can be heard 
have given them a world-wide reputa- 
tion. They improve with age; and it 
is a fact that the volume of sound 
and purity of tone are increased as 
the bell is used. 

















Write today for our Booklet: 
‘* The Fredericktown Bells’’ 













The 


J. B. Foote Foundry Co. 


Fredericktown, Ohio 


3. That toilets, well finished, well lighted 
and well ventilated, be placed on each floor; not 
in some out-of-the-way corner in the basement. 
The best ventilation for toilets is a separate fan 
suction system. 

4. That the building be supplied with plenty 
of cupboards, apparatus cases and_ teachers’ 
wardrobes set. in the various rooms flush with 
the walls. These can be secured very much 
cheaper by including them in the original con- 
tract. 

5. That a system of heat regulation and an 
air-washer or a humidifier be installed. 

6. That the building be piped, at least, for a 
vacuum cleaner. 

7. That automatic clock and bell systems be 
installed by an expert. 

8. That the architect furnish a superintend- 
ent during the entire period of construction. 


COMMUNITY VALUE OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

The growth of high schools in every nook and 
corner of the United States is evidence of their 
growing efficiency and of their value to the in- 
dividuals who make up their student bodies. In 
furthering high-school education, school-board 
members take this view of secondary education, 
omitting, however, a further benefit, in which 
the entire communities share. Mr. L. L. Friend, 
State Supervisor of High Schools for West Vir- 
ginia, has well stated the community value of 
the high school. He writes: 

“In addition to the opportunities that a good 
high school brings to the young people of 4 
community there are certain advantages result 
ing from it that are experienced by the com 
munity as a whole. 

“First. A good high school elevates the tone 
of a community. This is particularly true in a 
rural community. The school with its activities 
arouses increased interest in education and be 
comes a factor in the social life of the com 
munity. It becomes an agency for the proaden- 
ing of people’s views and brings into rural homes 
books, music and pictures and many other things 
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School Board Jounal 


The School Board Said to the Furnishing Committee- 


‘And when you buy Window Shades, get the best. 
We want shades that will last, shades that are sanitary, 
shades that we can wash if we wish. Of course they 
must have a drop top and roll up bottom and should 


be fool proof.’ 


The furnishing committee investigated all the shades on the 
market and then unanimously recommended 


EROLU 


WINDOW SHADES 


Recommended them because they were sanitary and could 
be washed, because the colors were soft and harmonious, yet 
fast, because they let the air in and kept the sunlight out, be- 
‘cause they appeared to them to be the very best shade to be had. 


The School Board bought. 
fied we should like to show 


Just how well they were satis- 


you. A copy of their letter of 


recommendation together with descriptive literature will be sent 


on request. 


We also manufacture an Aerolux Ventilator, a 
ventilator that regulates the volume of air, 
giving plenty of ventilation without draft. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


410 Oakland Ave. 


that tend to enrich rural life and relieve it of 
the austerity and plainness that have driven 
many a boy and girl to town to seek life of 
richer experiences. 

‘Second. A good high school in the rural district 
causes improvement in the elementary schools 
around it. Better grading of the elementary 
schools results because their work must articu- 
late properly with that of the high school. Better 
preparation of the teachers in the elementary 
schools comes about also, as the graduates of 
the high school go out thru the district to en- 
gage in teaching. And best and most important 
of all a motive is furnished the boys and girls 
in the elementary schools to remain in school 
and complete the work of the grades. The ambi- 
tion to enter the high school will induce many a 
boy and girl to remain in school who would 
otherwise, because of lack of motive and ambi- 
tion, drop out at the end of the compulsory 
attendance period. 

“Third. A high school has a money value to 
the community. A community in which there 
are good elementary schools, a good high school 
and good social and moral environment is a 
desirable community in which to live. Men with 
families will move to such a community and in- 
vest their money there. They will pay better 
prices for property in such a community than 
they will pay elsewhere. A good high school 
increases the value of homes and farms to the 
remotest bounds of its territory.” 


The Industrial Education Problem. 

The problem of industrial education is inter 
estingly discussed in a report, submitted by Mr. 
Geo. W. Gerwig, to the Pittsburgh board of edu- 
cation. Viewing the European schools as an 
American businessman, and adding to this an 
intimate knowledge of school conditions from 
long association with the Pittsburgh schools, Mr. 
Gerwig concludes that the United States is far 
behind the older countries in providing an ade- 
quate system of vocational schools. The 
European schools cannot, however, serve as close 
models for us, because they are part and parcel 
of monarchial forms of government, while Ameri- 
Can schools are a most vital element in the struc- 
ture of a Republic. 

Applying the results of his observations to 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Pittsburgh, Mr. Gerwig suggests two important of that practical training which can only 
modifications in the American school plan: secured in work under actual commercial 


1. Give the child who is obliged to go to work = shop _ conditions. 


from fourteen to eighteen a whole chance, a fair In other words, add to the present shop training 
opportunity to get his equity in the school sys- some proper school training and add to the pres- 
tem; to attend school a fair portion of each week ent school courses some practical work in the shop. 


in daylight at such a type of school as would 
best fit him for the duties and privileges of his Galesburg, Ill. 


secure, along with his theoretical training, some pose. 





4 DEMONSTRATION OF THE VALUE OF MANUAI 


rhe above house was built during the summer of 1914 by the boys of the 
High School, Potlatch, Ida. The eight boys, under the direction of Supt. F. | 


carpenter work and did every bit of labor on the gtructure, earning good wages 


The house contains seven rooms and is modern in every way 





Upon the request of the stud- 
life. ents of the high school, the school board has 

2. Provide at the same time a method by ordered figures and estimates for the equipment 
which the pupil who is in school regularly dur- of a recreation room jn the schools. 
ing these years shall have an opportunity to $1,000 has already been subscribed for the pur- 





TRAINING 


manual training department of the 
Lukens, took the contract for the 
and getting valuable experience 


The sum of 




























School Board Journal 


The School Building Code for the State of New Jersey 
says: 


“The importance of blackboards in the daily work 
of the school is often very much underrated by school 
boards and architects. This matter is now genérally 
well planned in new buildings in the cities, but in 
country districts it is not unusualto find blackboards of 
very poor quality and unnecessarily limited in amount. 


“All available space in the front of the school- 
room, and on the right-hand side, should be given to 
blackboards. 


“These boards should be of slate and of good 
quality. 


“They should be four feet wide (from top to bottom). 


“A chalk trough three inches wide should be 
placed along the lower edége of all boards. 


“The following directions for placing blackboards 
have been issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education: 


“QONE-ROOM BUILDINGS, GRADES I-VII: The 
board on front wall, 32 inches above the floor; the 
board on side wall, 26 inches above the floor. 


“TWO-ROOM BUILDINGS, GRADES I-IV: The 
board on front wall, 26 inches above the floor; the 
board on side wall, 26 inches above the floor. 


“GRADES V-VIII: The board on front wall, 30 
inches above the floor; the board on side wall, 30 
inches above the floor.” 








A WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT 
ALWAYS SPECIFY SLATE 


11 


All 





School Sound Journal 


y | 18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


1 Simple to install. 
2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 
4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 





5 Do not warp. 
6 Do not discolor. 
7 Most hygienic. 
8 Easily washed. 
9 Wear for years. 
11 No uneven surfaces. 10 No scaling or peeling. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 
14 No janitor complaints. 
15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 
18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
JT | Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 





Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 




















Mattcote 
For Schools 


The Standard Dull Tone 
FOR scHoots’ Oil Paint For School 


MATTCOTE 
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readily wiped clean. 


UL 


School Department 


solving your paint problems. 





Schools and School Districts. 

Vouchers issued by the trustees of a school 
district for the erection of a school were not 
“bonded indebtedness” within the Texas revised 
statutes of 1911, art. 2816, inhibiting a reduction 
of the area of a school district where a bonded 
indebtedness exists.—Chastain v. Hoskins, Tex 
Civ, App. 

Under the Oklahoma laws of 1910 (c. 107, 91), 
and laws of 1905 (c. 33, art. 1, 18) and the com- 
plete laws of 1909, § 8176, the county superin- 
tendent has power to change consolidated school 
districts to conform to existing conditions.—State 
v. Balzer, Okla. 

An exercise of power by county commissioners 
under the Texas revised statutes of 1911, art 
2815, authorizing them to reduce, redistrict, con- 
solidate and subdivide school districts when to 
the best interest of the school children, is not 
reviewable except where there is an abuse of dis- 
cretion.—Chastain v. Hoskins, Tex. Civ. App 

Private Schools and Academies. 

A building erected by a society of young 
women who were students of the State Univer- 
sity used as a literary hall and dormitory, and 
never leased or otherwise used with a view of 
profit, is exempt from taxation under the Kansas 
general statutes of 1909, 19218—Kappa Kappa 
Gamma House Ass'n. v. Pearcy, Kans 

Where a society of students in the State Uni 
versity obtained money for the erection of a 
building and organized a corporation to act as 
trustee for the society, and the building was used 
for literary purposes, it is exempt from taxa- 
tion, tho the legal title was in the corporation 
and some of the students may be unable to gain 
admission to the society —Kappa Kappa Gamma 
House Ass'n. v. Pearcy, Kans, 









Interiors 


DURING THE CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Mattcote Your Walls— 


MAKE THEM BEAUTIFUL, SANITARY AND WASHABLE 


Mattcote for Schools is an oil paint for interior walls 
and woodwork of schools that meets every requirement. The 
soft, dull tone is pleasing in appearance and beneficial in 
effect. It is made in a variety of beautiful standard school 
shades that produce many harmonious and artistic effects. 

Mattcote for Schools dries with a hard, non-porous surface 
that can be washed frequently without affecting the surface 
or color. The smoothness of the finish prevents the dust 
and dirt from adhering to the walls and permits them to be 


Mattcote for Schools is a permanent, non-fading finish 
and is economical because of its extreme durability. 


USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
Send for Color Card and Free Sample 





Our School Department has made a special study of interior 
school decoration and is at your service to assist you in 
Address School Dept., °% 


Patek Brothers, Sole Makers, Milwaukee 
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Under the Missouri constitution (art. 10, 116, 7), 
and the revised statutes of 1909, §§ 8057, 11335, 
buildings of religious and educational association, 
15 per cent of the floor space of which was rented 
for commercial purposes, Held not exempt from 
taxation.—State ex rel. Koeln v. St. Louis Y. M 
C. A. Mo. 

Under the Connecticut act of June 21, 1895 (12 
special laws, pp. 412, 413), and the act of June 
20, 1899 (13 special laws, p. 498), creating a 
board of education, the board of education may 
select and purchase school sites on first securing 
an appropriation for that purpose from the board 
of aldermen.—George S. Chatfield Co. v. City of 
Waterbury, Conn. 

A city of the first class and the board of educa- 
tion of such city, being distinct entities, the city 
may, under the Kansas laws of 1911 (93, 91), 
sue the board for special assessments levied 
against school property for improvements.—City 
of Wichita v. Board of Education of City of 
Wichita, Kans. 

School property is not exempt under the Kan- 
sas constitution (art. 11, 1) or the general 
statutes of 1909, 17579, from special assessments 
for public improvements.—City of Wichita v. 
Board of Education of City of Wichita, Kans. 


School District Taxation. 

Under the Connecticut act of June 21, 1895 (12 
special laws, pp. 412, 413), and the act of June 
20, 1899 (138 special laws, p. 498), the board of 
education of a city, having obtained from the 
board of aldermen an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of a school site and the erection of a 
building thereon, may not use the unexpended 
part for the purchase of land, but the same must 
as required by the city charter, be covered back 
into the treasury.—George S. Chatfield Co. v. 
City of Waterbury, Conn. 

Where the superintendent and the commission- 
ers decide to provide the high school aid peti- 
tioned for under the Kansas laws of 1911, c. 263, 
the county board has no discretion but to levy 
a tax sufficient to raise the amount required. 
State v. Board of Commissioners of Haskell 
County, Kans. 


THEL AST WORD 


WINDOW CONSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN sass cue» WINDOWS 


THEY ARE FIRE-PROOF AND WEATHER-PROOF 
Afford a perfect circulation of air 
and greatest 


For Schools and High-Grade Public Buildings 
















AMERICAN WINDOW and DOOR COMPANY 


14 East Jackson Bivd., 
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lighting efficiency 










——CUT SHOWS—— 


Weightless 
Operating Device 
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Patented—. 
Features 


The Rack, Ball Bear- 
ing Pinion operating 
device and Interlock- 
ing Brass Cells, effect 
positive ease of oper- 
ation, are absolutely 
weather-proof and 
eliminate trouble- 
some maintainance. 
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We particularly sol- 
icit an invitation to 
co-operate with arch- 
itects in carrying out 
the spirit of their de- 
signs, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Where the county superintendent and county 
commissioners allowed a petition under the Kan- 
sas laws of 1911, c. 263, for high school aid, and 
the superintendent filed with the county treas- 
urer and the board a certificate of the levy re- 
quired for the ensuing year, it was the board’s 
duty at its August meeting to make such levy.— 
State v. Board of Commissioners of Haskell 
County, Kans. 

The Kansas Laws of 1911, c. 263, which was 
intended to authorize the grant of aid to a school 
district for maintenance therein of a high school, 
makes no requirement as to the character of the 
school prior to the grant of the aid.—State v. 
Board of Commissioners of Haskell County, 
Kans. 

Since male and not female citizens are “qual- 
fied electors” as defined by the Oklahoma con- 
stitution (art. 3, $1), male persons only are 
entitled to vote on the question of the issuance 
of independent school district bonds under the 
Oklahoma laws of 1913 (c. 219, art. 6).—Shelton 
v. School Board, Dist. No. 22 of City of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

That 41 persons disqualified to vote at a school 
bond election were permitted to participate 
therein Held not to invalidate the election, where 
it was possible to ascertain the true vote and the 
proposition carried by the requisite number of 
votes.—Shelton v. School Board, Dist. No. 22 of 
City of Tulsa, Okla. 

Teachers. 

A city public school teacher who, after nearly 
50 years of service, resigned in 1908 is not en 
titled to an annuity from the teachers’ retire 
ment fund established by the Connecticut act 
of July 18, 1911 (16 special laws, p. 323).—State 
v. Board of Education of New Haven, Conn. 

Under the Minnesota general statutes of 1913, 
{ 2759, the clerk of a school district should draw 
orders on the treasurer for payment of teachers’ 
wages as due, without requiring that a bill there 
for be first allowed by the school board.—State 
v. Jack, Minn. 





Red Wing. Minn. The school board has passed 
a rule requiring the clerk at the superintendent's 
office to keep a record of all supplies distributed 
to the school buildings. 
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School Soand Jounal 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 











WIDER USE OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 


The possibilities of the movement for the 
wider use of school buildings in small cities is 
well illustrated by the activities conducted in the 
Sewickley, Pa., schools. This community which 
has a population of 4,500, has eighteen distinct 
forms of public education and entertainment in 
its buildings outside the regular class hours. 
These are: 

(A) In charge of the school board. 


1. Evening commercial class. 
2. Evening mandolin club. 
(B) Permitted by school board. 
1. Home and school association meeting 


Lectures, entertainments, banquets, cele- 
brations. 

. Audubon societies. 

4. Young men’s literary class. 

5. Young ladies’ literary class. 

6. Young ladies’ physical training class. 

7. Young men’s social club. 


i] 


Women’s Club Classes. 
1. Cooking class for white girls 
2. Cooking class for colored girls. 
3. Cooking class for housekeepers. 
4. Cooking class for older girls 
5. Cooking class for younger girls 
6. Cooking class for girls from private 
schools. 
7. English class for foreign girls 
The evening commercial students, for whom 
the school board engages teachers and a super 
Visor, pay an enrollment fee of $5, of which 


one-half is returned to such members of the 


Classes as attend sixty of the eighty sessions 
Spelling, stenography and typewriting are taught 


In the mandolin classes, the students and the 


board share equally the expense of the in 
structor. 





school equipment. 


this locker. 


one in each schoolroom. 


1535 American Trust Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The cooking classes and the English class for 
foreign-born girls are conducted at the expense 
of the Sewickley Women’s Club. The English 
instructor is a volunteer, a member of the Club; 
the cooking teacher is paid a regular salary, and 
a small fee is charged the students to cover the 
cost of the materials used and a portion of the 
instructor’s salary. 

According to Supt. Geo. E. Mark, of the Sewick- 
ley schools, the attendance at the classes is good, 





SUPT. L. A. LOWTHER, 


Emporia, Kans 


Mr. L. A. Lowther, who recently presided over the conven- 
tion of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association for 1914, is 
Superintendent of Schools at Emporia. Mr. Lowther is a West 
Virginian by birth and received his professional education at 
the University of West Virginia Before receiving his degree he 
was elected Superintendent of Schools at Cottonwood Falls, 
Kans., where he directed the schools for several years. Later 
he entered the University of Kansas, from which he graduated 
in 1894. Mr. Lowther has been superintendent at Emporia 
during the past nineteen months and is considered one of the 
strongest schoolmen in the state. 


Here is one of the most practical and 
convenient additions that you can make to your 


You'll find this fire-proof, steel station- 
ary locker the ideal place to keep your supplies. 
It’s practically indestructible, has a Yale lock, and 
is very neat in appearance. 


It’s surprising how many uses you'll find for 
It gives you a Safe, clean, get-at-able 


place to keep the numerous articles you need. 
It can be placed anywhere and will be a convenience that 
you’ll wonder how you got along without. 


Their low cost makes it possible in many cases to have 


Write us and we will send you our complete catalog 
showing our wide line of lockers for the school and gymnasium. 





Durand Steel Locker Company 


625 Vanderbilt Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY 


the interest intense and the work done admir- 
able. 
A Visiting Day. 

Parents and friends of children in the public 
and parochial schools of the cities and villages 
of New York State took advantage, on October 
23, of a visiting day to call at the schools in 
large numbers. The observance was state wide 
and designed to show the parents just how the 
schools are managed. Visitors were welcomed 
by the teachers of the respective schools and 
by the superintendents and principals. 

A feature of the day was the reading of a 
health letter written to the pupils by the state 
health commissioner of New York State and of 
an educational letter from the Commissioner of 
Education. 

The former, in writing to the pupils of the 
state, said: 

“In writing this letter to you I do it in the 
hope that everyone of the six hundred thousand 
pupils in the schools of this State will feel that 
the Health Department has a personal interest 
in every one of the six hundred thousand. The 
things that the Health Department requires of 
the pupils in the public schools are all just as 
much needed to keep you well as are sunshine 
and fresh air. They are all necessary to make 
sure that you will grow up strong and useful 
citizens. We are working to help you, but you 
must each one do your share. You must help 
yourselves, just like the trees and animale out in 
the woods help themselves. They cannot think 


- but you can, and it should be much easier for you 


to do the right things for your health than it is 
for Nature’s creatures to do them.” 


THE SEWICKLEY, PA., PLAN. 


One of the experiments attracting the atten 
tion of schoolmen is that at Sewickley, Pa., a 
town of about 5,000 population. The superin- 
tendent of the Sewickley schools, after a visit to 
the schools at Gary, Ind., was convinced that 
while he could not adopt all that he had seen at 
Gary, he could make use of the Gary idea of 
giving more time to play and industrial work. 

At that time there was no supervised play or 
industrial work in the Sewickley schools. The 
problem of introducing these without adding 
materially to the cost of instruction was solved 
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of Laboratory Furniture. 


vice. 


whereby a program was arranged in accordance 
with the Gary principles. 

The regular classroom teachers were kept 
occupied while the pupils were in the manual 
training shops, domestic science kitchen or on 
the playground, and while the pupils were re- 
ceiving instruction in music or drawing. 

The departmental plan is in effect in the 
grades; there are special teachers for music and 
drawing, language and literature, grammar and 
composition, physical training, history and civics, 
manual training, and domestic science. 

The following is an outline of the general pro- 
gram which permits half the children to be un- 
der the regular classroom instructors and the 
other half under the special teachers, there being 
8 teachers for regular classroom work and 9 
for the special subjects previously enumerated: 


Grade Room 
CM RSS4 644469664 6.0606 6.00% 046550005 1 
WES Swe oeigagis ean 546144006040 e065 2 
EES ee errr ee re eee 3 
Reals wedesue beeen beck eaeientas 4 
CRRA 66.6444. 645 606.04 04653000000008 5 
ERG N06 4.56445-0450 64040 0006000040 6 
RAD Gus 08401656 6456069 042045 7 
REED is Kine asd 205.604 6.0000 ad6.08 8 
ee ances ageeess 
Music and Drawing.................. ; 9 
Language and Literature.............. 10 
ME, CNS og ccc cccccecccecscts | 11 or 12 
CT SES Kee levis) 00064 0sea deere s | 12 or 11 
RB ere err se 13 
Dom. Science and Manual Training....| 14 and 15 
EE EE 6c bs5c6cucsseencese | Play- 
EY UUM 5 os 3 6645 64.0000 66.08 | Room 


A study of this program shows that while the 
B division of a grade is in regular classroom 
during the first 90 minute period, the A division 
is having work with the special teachers. The 
program is reversed for the second 90 minute 
period. The following program for the sixth 
grade illustrates the plan in detail: 


Program. 
Grade 6—Year 6. 
First 90 Min. 8:45-10:15 A. M. 
6B—Room 6. 


8:45-8:55 Opening exercises ..10 Min 
8:55-9:10 Spelling ...... -.+-15 Min. 
9:10-9:50 Arithmetic ....40 Min 
9:50-10:15 Geography ................. 25 Min. 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


Weare the pioneer designers and builders 
Our 25 years 
of experience in this line is for your ser- 
Only the highest grade of Labor- 
atory Furniture is manufactured in our 
up-to-the-minute equipped factory. 


Give us the opportunity to quote our 
prices on your requirements and to give 
you our suggestions on the equipment 
needed for your Laboratories and Domes- 
tic Science Departments. We know that 
we can serve you Satisfactorily. 


WRITE FOR OUR 72-PAGE CATALOG 


Leonard Peterson & Co. 
1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Equipments 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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of the student. 





master-keyed. 


ete. 


6A. 
8:45- 9:30* (Dom. Sci., Man. Tr., Mon., Wed.) 
or Physical Training., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 


9:30-10:15 Music and Drawing—Tues., Thurs., 


a 5A eas KOs AeeebANVaseRwes Room 13 
Second 90 Min.—10:15-11:45 A. M. 
6A—Room 6. 
10:15-11:45 Spelling, Arith., Geog., as for 6B. 


6B. 

10:15-11:00* (Dom. Sci., Man. Tr., Mon., Wed.) 
or Physical Training, Tues., Thurs., Fri. 

11:00-11:45 Music and Drawing, Tues., Thurs., 


On cea ha nk ee kad eee eO Cea Room 13 
First 75 min.—1:00-2:15 P. M. 
6B—Room 6. 


" PFOA eI bo di swoesusewweweeaes 35 Min. 


180 Min. A. XN 150 Min. P. M. 


{. | 
90 Min. A. M.| 90 Min. A. M.|75 Min. P.M.|75 Min. P.M 
1 1 1B : 


B | A | 1A 
2B 2A 2B | 2A 
3B 3A | 3B | 3A 
4B | 4A 4B | 4A 
5B 5A 5B | 5A 
6B | 6A 6B } 6A 
7B | TA 7B TA 
8B | 8A | 8B 8A 
45 M.|45 M.| 45 M.|45 M.|37 M.|37 M.|37 M.|37 M 
1A | 2A | 1B 2B 3A 4A | 3B | 4B 
3A | 4A 3B 4B 1A 2A 1B | 2B 
8A 7A 8B 7B 6A 5A 6B | 5B 
7A | 8A 7B 8B 5A 6A 5B | 6B 
5A | 6A | 5B 6B 7A 8A 7B | 8B 
6A | BA 6B 5B 8A 7A | SB | 7B 
ZA | 1h 2B 1B 4A 3A 4B | 3B 
24 | 3A | 4B 3B 2A 1A | 2B | 1B 
ase NE os 85 8 beens wens sees 20 Min. 
1:55-2:15 Physiology iia 2 ne.te ee 20 Min. 
GA. 
1:00-1:37% History and Civics.... .Room 11 
1:37%-2:15 Grammar and Composition..Room 11 


Second 75 Min.—2:15-3:30 P. 
¢6A—Room 6. 
2:15-3:30 Reading, Writing, Physiology, as for 6B 


6B. 
2:15-2:52%4 History and Civics...... .Room 11 
2:521%4-3:30 Grammar and Composition. .Room 11 


M. 


*Dom. Sci. and Man. Tr. periods are double 
periods, 90 min., from 8:45 to 10:15 for 6A, and 
from 10:15 to 11:45 for 6B. 





Is well adapted for classes working in sections. 
bench will accommodate three students. 
fitted with high grade, long-throw locks, all different and 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


When your school is confronted with the 
question of installing Manual Training Equip- 
ment, we suggest that you secure the best. In the 
end it is the cheapest, and it contributes so much 
to the satisfaction of the teacher and the efficiency 





THIS 3-DRAWER BENCH 


One 
All drawers are 


We are specialists in the manufacture of high grade 
Laboratory Furniture for Manual 
Science, Domestic Art, Drafting, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
If in doubt, write us, asking for Catalog A. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Training, Domestic 


EXPERTS 


By organizing the Sewickley schools on this 
plan the children in the first four grades have 
412 minutes a week for play under the direction 
of a special playground instructor, the fifth and 
sixth grades 135 minutes, and the seventh and 
eighth 112 minutes. The superintendent says: 
“This plan has been in operation two years and 
has proved successful from an educational and 
a financial point of view. The old plan, with the 
present additions to the program of work, would 
require a longer day and would be more expen- 


sive. 
BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. Charles S. Foos, of Reading, Pa., has 
ordered that the hours of all the public schools 
be changed to the following time: Morning 
session, 8:45 a. m to 11:30 a. m.; afternoon ses- 
sion, 1:15 p. m. to 3:30 p. m. The change will 
not interfere with the number of hours spent in 
the schoolroom inasmuch as the children will 
spend fifteen minutes longer in the schoolroom 
in the morning. The afternoon session will begin 
fifteen minutes earlier and the pupils will be 
dismissed one-half hour earlier. The early clos- 
ing of the schools will be a convenience to chil- 
dren who enjoy outdoor sports and will give 
grammar-school boys more time for basketball. 

Supt. F. E. Clerk, of Clinton, Mass., has been 
appointed by the state board of education as a 
member of the committee assigned to the prepa 
ration of a standard course in arithmetic for the 
graded schools. The other members include 
Cc. W. Humphrey of Rochester; L. T. Hopkins 
of Yarmouthport and F. G. Atwell of Hopedale. 
The purpose of the standard course will be to 
make it possible for all schools to have like 
courses and similar committees on geography, 
English, literature, history, nature study, draw- 
ing, music and penmanship have been appointed. 

Marshall, Mo. The departmental plan of teach 
ing has been put into operation in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of the Benton and 
Eastwood schools with complete success. The 
principals of both schools act as teachers in & 
number of subjects. 

Black River Falls, Wis. Supervising Principal 
A. F. Cook has recently introduced a number of 
interesting features in the schools. These im 
clude a school record system, approved by the 
(Concluded on Page $2) 


























“When I am sick or injured the T. C.U. | 


will provide for me and my family.” 


With this thought you will be saved many weary hours of worry and anxiety if you are 
enrolled in the T. C. U., the NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR TEACHERS. 


As a superintendent or principal, you have a difficult position to maintain in your com- 


i. ae munity. You are one of the most important officials in your city and are expected to live and 
o have support your family accordingly. With a salary proportionately smaller than that of your 
rectilo . e ° * 

th and business associates, you are left only a meager surplus each year to lay aside for rainy days and 
th and old age 

[ says: ° 

-_ Think for a moment what it will mean to you and your family to have your expenses doubled and your 
ith the income reduced by accident, sickness or quarantine. What will become of your slender savings? Can your 
a family live as they are accustomed? Can you keep out of debt? Can you send your boy or girl through 


college? Will you have a competence in old age? 
You can answer ‘*Yes"’ to all of these questions if you are enrolled in the T. C. U., which WILL PAY YOU 


. $100 EACH MONTH (or more if desired) when you are disabled by accident, sickness or quarantine — $2000 to 

a $4000 (or more if desired) for accidental death—and NUMEROUS OTHER BENEFITS which will insure you 

ige will an income and protect your savings in time of need. 

vent Send the coupon below and let us tell you about our Special Superintendent's and Principal's Policy which 

oolroom will give you GREATER PROTECTION AND BENEFITS at a LOWER COST than you can find in any other 

uy ner organization offering similar protection. Bear in mind, T. C. U. protection is not only against accident, but 

beg against sickness and quarantine as well. It will cost you less than 9 cents a day—$30 a year, payable annually 

to chil- or in three $10 payments February Ist, May Ist and November Ist. 

oh Send the coupon and let us explain how YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN AGENT and save for yourself the .“ 

as been ‘.. commission which in most companies goes to a third party. The T. C. U. maintains no agency force .“ 

an “ and therefore effects tremendous savings in cost of operation. We deal DIRECT WITH YOU and 

| for the “give YOU the benefit of this great saving in the form of low premiums. We have other 

a T.C.U. 4 policies, if desired, with larger or smaller benefits for proportionately increased or Special 

opedale. DEPT. S “4 decreased premiums. Your teachers will also be interested in this—explain | Chelsbiiniii 

a cemeaa *% it to them. f 

ography, RASKA “S$ Fill in coupon and write today! ye Offer 

jolted. dlculars cegarding your °d 7 4 

aa Special Eelcatentadann's *5 EACHERS' All S ‘ d 

e sixth, and Principal's Policy to pay > f ail uperintendents or 

ton - me $_.........a month when I oO, CASUALTY if Principals who enroll be- 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Devoe Colors are true colors, scientifically made and are 


always reliable and uniform. 


30 Styles of boxes in cakes, pans and tubes. 
It’s free. 


Dept. 5 for complete catalog. 


Headquarters for School Art Supplies, Mechanical Drawing 


Material, etc. 


Devoe 


14-16 West Lake Street 


Chicago 
Fulton and William Sts., 
New York 


(Continued from Page 40) 
federal Bureau of Education, and a stereopticon 
and moving picture machine. A series of weekly 
vocational lectures are planned during the year. 
Students in all the schools are to be given credit 
for home work with the beginning uf the second 
term. 

Lewiston, Ida. Under the direction of Supt. 
Frank W. Simonds, the city schools have been 
operated for the past two years under the six- 
three-and-three-plan. A high school building has 
been completed, designed especially for Junior 
and Senior High School subjects. Separate prin- 
cipals and assembly rooms for each are provided, 
and a gymnasium and auditorium has been 
located between the two buildings. 

The high school periods have been organized 
on the basis of six daily sixty-minute periods; 
the first half of each period is devoted to recita- 
tions, and the last half to supervised study. Elec- 
tive work is offered beginning with the first year 
of the Junior High School. During the following 
years, all work with the exception of English is 
elective, but the subjects elected must be in 
major lines. 

Twenty-four units of credit are required for 
graduation. Three of these are given for supple- 
mental activities, including public speaking, or- 
ganized work in band, orchestra, piano, voice cul- 
ture, chorus work, debating, photography, wire- 
less telegraphy and allied lines of study, as well 
as athletics and work done in vacation. Classes 
meet once each week and one-fourth credit a 
year is allowed for successful work. 

The present year has been begun with an en- 
rollment of 421 students or an increase of twenty 
per cent. Six years’ work in Manual Training 
and Household Economics are offered as well as 
a course in Agriculture. 

Pupils of the rural schools of Duval County, 
Florida, will be graded according to letters dur- 
ing the present school year. The letters used 
are: E for excellent; G for good; F for fair and 
U for unsatisfactory. The first represents a 
grade of 95 to 100 per cent, the second between 
85 and 95, the third between 75 and 85, and the 
fourth below 75. 

Statistics compiled by Supt. Fairfield Whitney, 
of Everett, Mass., show that for the first year 


OUR pupils will do better work with 
Devoe School Water Colors than with 








or any time, is 


blue. The middle 
colors should be 
used in the form of 
crayons,watercolors, 
atlas of charts, color 
tree, sphere, etc., to 
correctly teach ac- 
curacy and color 
harmony. 


Send today for ex- 
planatory circulars 
and prices. 


Write 





Accuracy in the 


Measurement of Colors 





Previous methods of color measurement have 
been inaccurate. The eye has been the means of 
Patente—Copyriohte estimating color, and does not always see alike, 

What is a particular color today to a given person 
may not be the same color tomorrow, because of over-indulgence 
in food, lack of sleep, etc. 
makes possible the accurate matching of colors today, tomorrow 


The only definite system, which 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New York and other 
cities; is used by prominent artists, leading art schools, univer- 
sities, colleges and industrial laboratories. 


The box of crayons here illustrated contains one each of the five 
middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow and 





Send ten cents in your letter for No. 2 box of crayons, postage paid. 


Wadsworth. Howland & Co.., Inc. 


1312-14 Grand Ave., 


Kansas City alae asia 


under the law requiring education employment 
permits for minors, nearly two thousand permits 
have been issued. It is to be noted that the 
figure given does not represent in all cases new 
certificates; for each change in employment 
there mus* be a new certificate as tho the child 
had taken his first one. Of the entire number of 
applicants, nearly two-thirds had completed the 
prescribed subjects for the grades and a few had 
already entered the high school but were obliged 
to withdraw. 

To stimulate interest in the public schools of 
Brenham, Tex., Supt. W. D. Notley has begun a 
series of “visitation meetings.” One day each 
week is made a visiting day and parents and 
friends are invited to inspect the various grades 
of the schools and see the practical sides of 
teaching. The plan has been successful in bring- 
ing about a hearty co-operation between parents 
and teachers, and in improving the academic 
and social aspects of school work. 

Selma, Ala. School lunches are being sold in 
three of the elementary schools of the city. 
Lunches cost each pupil five cents per day, and 
menus are varied from day to day, care being 
taken to supply the largest amount possible tak- 
ing into account its palatableness and whole- 
someness. The lunch system is in charge of the 
school improvement associations, assisted by the 
teachers. 

The city of Buffalo, N. Y., has voted in favor 
of the charter commission form of government, 
effective January 1, 1916. At present the super- 
intendent of education is an elective official, but 
under the new charter, he will be appointed by 
a council, consisting of the mayor and four 
councilmen. Buffalo will be the largest city in 
the country under a commission form of govern- 
ment. 

The Nebraska School Code Commission which 
was appointed in September, 1913, to consider 
the entire school laws and to recommend such 
amendments as seem necessary to bring the 
school system to the highest point of efficiency 
has completed its work. The commission in an 
extended report asks for radical changes in the 
state control and financing of the schools. It is 
proposed to create a state board of education 
whose executive officer is to be the professional 
head of the schools, replacing the present elec- 


84 M Washington St. 
-i- MASS. 


tive superintendent of instruction. No school 
lands are to be sold in the future under any 
condition. Among the important new laws pro- 
posed is a five per cent tax on the gross receipts 
of all water power projects and a two mill state 
levy for general distribution. The county is to 
be the unit of school control wherever the voters 
by a majority vote so decide. The management 
of such county schools is to be in the hands of 
an elective board of five members who are to 
have complete control. Other new laws recom- 
mended by the commission provide for a teach- 
ers’ pension system, vocational training in 
country schools and an appointive system of 
choosing county superintendents. 

Niles, Mich. The high school building is used 
on an average of three nights a week. A young 
woman’s club of 300 members meets Monday 
evenings for sewing, cooking, gymnasium work 
and practical talks by the leading men and 
women of the city. On Tuesday nights a young 
men’s club of 100 members meets for gym 
nasium work and lectures on topics of interest. 
A teachers’ club meets on Wednesday evenings 
for recreation and gymnasium work. 

An extra hour was added to the schedule of 
the high school at the beginning of the second 
semester of last year. The passing mark was 
raised from 75% to 80% and the extra time was 
to meet the new demands. The morning 
schedule remains the same, 8:30 to 12:00 o’clock. 
The afternoon session has been increased 45 
minutes. Teachers have no more work than ul 
der the old plan of seven periods. The advant- 
age is that all the students have the opportunity 
of preparing more of their work in school where 
the study periods are directed. The plan was el- 
thusiastically received by all the students and 
has shown marked results in improved scholar 
ship. 

Bremen, Ind. In counting the attendance of 
pupils Supt. Herman Wimmer has ruled that 4 
child shall not be considered dropped from the 
roll at the end of three days’ absence. The child 
is counted as a member of school and as absent 
unless he has actually quit school for the year. 
The percentages of attendance are not quite 80 
high as if counted by the plan usually used but 
they show correctly the true conditions as 
the attendance. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PaARMENTER Cravon Co,, 
WALTHAM MASS. U. S.A. 


Best in 1914 


Made in a modern, clean, sanitary factory at Sandusky, Ohio, along Lake Erie’s limpid waters, where the air is 


pure and the sky is blue. 


Waltham Brand Crayons are guaranteed to be made from Chemically Pure, Germproof, Sterilized material, and 
to be absolutely free from plaster of paris, 


Factory 
| Sandusky, Ohio 
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The school board of Davenport, Ia. has 
adopted a resolution prohibiting the attendance 
of children in schools who have been pronounced 
mentally unfit. It is proposed to set aside a 
room in which all such pupils will be taught by a 
special teacher, 

Altoona, Pa. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. H. H. Baish, the school board has made 
arrangements for the opening of a school for 
backward and delinquent children. The school 
will be begun on a small scale and the children 
will be limited to those selected from two 
schools. 

Ellsworth, Me. Following a recommendation 
of State Superintendent Payson Smith, the 
school board has abolished the no-school signal 
in stormy weather. It is provided that schools 
shall be in session every day. Pupils will not be 
marked for absence if kept home because of in- 
clement weather, but in case of discovery on the 
Streets at such times they will be treated as 
truants. The rule has been adopted following 
complaints and general dissatisfaction with the 
custom 

Duquesne, Pa. The school day has been ex- 
tended twenty minutes for instruction in manual 
training, domestic science and physical training. 
From the sixth grade to and including the high 
school, the sessions will begin at 8:40 in the 
morning and close at 4:10 in the afternoon 

Spokane, Wash. A recent order issued by the 
superintendent of schools warns teachers against 
distributing campaign literature or making an- 
nouncements of a political nature. The order 
came as a result of a report that teachers were 
Passing out literature to the pupils to carry 
home 

To enable the members to come into closer 
touch with the teachers and supervisors, the 
School board of Sioux City, Ia., has passed a rule 
bermitting two teachers or supervisors to speak 
at every board meeting. They will make ten 
Minute addresses on school subjects and will be 
expected to answer questions put to them re- 
garding the condition of the schools. 

Modesto, Cal. Beginning January, 1915, the 
school day will be shortened one hour. Children 
In the first four grades will be dismissed at two 


o'clock and those in the higher grades at three 
O'clock 


The American Crayon Company 


New York, N. Y. The board of superintend- 
ents has approved a recommendation of Presi- 
dent Thomas Churchill that the public schools 
be designated by distinctive names. At present 
they are known by numbers. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, governor-elect of 
the state of Pennsylvania, has resumed his duties 
as superintendent of the Philadelphia schools. 
He will remain at his work until January first, 
when he is to be inaugurated, and will complete 
a revision of the course of study undertaken 
some time ago. 


Mr. J. F. Bailey, formerly principal of one of 
the grade schools of Pittsburgh, Pa. has been 
appointed executive secretary to the superin- 
tendent of schools with a salary of $2,500. The 
position eliminates the associate superintend- 
ency formerly held by C. H. Garwood, paying 
$4,000 per year. The latter recently resigned to 
become district superinten ent of the North Side 
schools. 

Mr. Frank A. Gause, for four years superin 
tendent of schools of the Panama Canal Zone, 
has been unanimously elected superintendent of 
schools at Bay City, Mich., effective on December 
first. 

Mr. Gause graduated from an Indiana high 
school. He spent five years at the University of 
Indiana, receiving a degree of A. B. from the 
Department of Education, and one of A. M. from 
the Department of History. One year was spent 
in postgraduate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

Since his graduation from the Indiana College, 
he has been actively engaged in educational] work 
in the capacity of teacher, superintendent and 
author of professional subjects. He taught in the 
district schools of his native state, was principal 
of a high school in the same state for two years 
and an instructor for two years. A period of six 
years was spent as superintendent in two of the 
smaller towns of Indiana. Later he became 
superintendent at Panama where he remained 
four years. A year ago he resigned the super- 
intendency and entered upon a lecture tour. 


Eastern Office and 
Warehouse 
Waltham, Mass 


He is the author of The Story of Panama and 
of various articles prepared for the educational 
journals of the United States. His latest work is 
a thesis on Business Methods Applied in School 
Organization which is shortly to be completed. 

Mr. J. W. Shideler of Junction City, Kans., has 
been elected to a principalship of a ward school 
in Sioux City, Ia. 

Mr. A. P. Naylor, formerly principal of the high 
school at Port Jervis, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, succeeding the late N. C. 
Gile. 

Mr, James E. Delzell, of Lincoln, Neb., on Jan- 
uary 20th, will assume the position of Director 
of Training of grammar grade teachers at the 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. Mr. 
Delzell was formerly state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Nebraska. A somewhat higher 
salary is attached to the office. 

Mr. C. R. Frazier, of Everett, Wash., has been 
appointed a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, succeeding Supt. Frank Cooper, resigned. 

Mr. Joseph H. Voris has been elected for a 
third term as superintendent of schools at Ode- 
bolt, Ia. The town has an accredited Normal 
School within its borders as well as a live Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. As evidence of the 
students’ aspirations for higher education, it may 
be noted that almost the entire graduating class 
of last year are at present pursuing courses at 
the colleges and universities of the state. 

Supt. John S. Deering, of West Warwick, R. I. 
has been reappointed. : 

Mr. E. B. Brooks, for a number of years super- 
intendent of schools at Paris, Ill. has been 
elected superintendent of schools of Jasper 
County. 

William McAndrew, principal of the Washing 
ton Irving High School, was elected associate 
superintendent of the New York Schools at a 
meeting of the board of education, held on 
October 28th. The salary of the position is $6,500 
a year and carries a pension of half-pay. 

Dr. McAndrew was born in Ypsilanti, Mich, 
fifty years ago. After being graduated from the 
University of Michigan he entered school work 
in Chicago. 

He came Fast to be principal of the high 
school department of the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn. 
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WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. Wherever the 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 


expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 


The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
materials for every need. 
Free for the asking—please ask. 


$39.00 
For this Efficient Metal Working Machine 
Complete as Shown 


It is a Self-acting, Sliding, Boring, Screw-cutting, and 
Milling Lathe. 
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The school board is consider- 


New York City. 
ing a revision in the plan of paying teachers and 


in deducting for absences. Mr. E. B. Shallow, 
associate superintendent, has prepared a set of 
amendments to the bylaws of the board by which 
the teachers are to be paid in ten monthly in- 
stallments and one-two-hundredth of the total 
year’s salary is to be deducted for each day’s 
absence. At present the teachers are paid on an 
annual basis, receiving one-twelfth on the first 
day of each month, except August first, which 
payment is deferred to September. When a 
teacher is absent a sum equal to 1-365 is de- 
ducted. 

It is a constant occurrence that teachers, on 
the sick list, do not teach for months but receive 
pay for the Saturdays and Sundays of the entire 
periods absent. The bylaws permit a total of 95 
days’ pay for absence, and teachers have drawn 
for a total of 95 Saturdays and Sundays. The 
amendments proposed will remove this abuse. 

Savannah, Mo. Acting upon the suggestion of 
the superintendent, the school board has intro- 
duced the departmental plan of instruction in the 
four upper grades. 


Camp Point, Ill. The tuition fee in the high 
school has been fixed at $30 per year, and in the 
grades at $20 per year. 

Bremen, Ind. Supt. Herman Wimmer has in- 
troduced a system of permanent record cards 
along the lines suggested by the Superintendents’ 
Section of the National Education Association, 
and recommended by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


Savannah, Mo. Two of the local interurban 


railway companies have recently compiled new 
schedules in which the age limit of students en- 
titled to special half-fare rates has been raised 
It was found 


from sixteen to eighteen years. 
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that the former limit deprived a number of the 
students of the special rates. 

To eliminate the high cost of renting carriages 
for the transportation of crippled children, the 
school board of Detroit, Mich. is considering 
the purchase of a number of closed motor cars. 
There are about eighty children who must be 
cared for, and a total of eight or nine cars is 
believed sufficient to accommodate them. An 
appropriation of $6,000 is available for transpor- 
tation purposes. 

The city solicitor of Springfield, Mass., in an 
opinion to Supt. James H. Van Sickle, holds thai 
it is left to the discretion of the schowul board 
whether a child within the ages of required 
school attendance shall be charged tuition if his 
parents or guardians legally reside elsewhere. 
He points out that the state law says a child 
must actually reside in the place where he ob- 
tains his free schooling. He holds that if the 
legislature had intended to cut off from free tui- 
tion all those who did not live with parents or 
guardians, the words “legally reside” would have 
been used. It is, consequently, up to the local 
school board to determine whether a child came 
to the city to actually make his or her home or 
whether he or she came simply to obtain school- 
ing. In the latter case, it would be equitable to 
charge tuition. 

Worcester, Mass. Upon the suggestion of the 
supervisor of kindergartens, the school board has 
taken under advisement a plan for establishing 
a school children’s labor bureau. The bureau 
would provide employment for young people in 
the form of light manual labor. Under the plan, 
students attending the high school and the upper 
grades, might register in the employment bureau. 
It would be located in the school department 
office and would be under the direction of a 
special supervisor. 

Atlanta, Ga. Following the adoption of the Octo- 
ber apportionment sheet by the city council, and 
the announcement by the Mayor that he would 
approve it, the local schools will be allowed the 
sum of $11,812 for additional teachers. It is 
believed that with this amount in the hands of 
the school board, it will be possible to give each 
class in the city an individual teacher, and 
thereby eliminate double sessions and extra 
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classes for teachers. Additional schoolrooms will 
be leased to accommodate the overflow of pupils. 

Atlanta, Ga. Members of the board of educa- 
tion have undertaken the raising of a fund to 
purchase books for poor children. It is planned 
next year to buy such school books and rent 
them to children, rich and poor alike. 

Wilmington, N. C. A runabout has been pur- 
chased for the joint use of the city and county 
superintendents. 

Hastings, Neb. An ungraded school for boys 
has been opened under a special teacher. The 
boys are given a rudimentary education and some 
instruction in manual training. 

Gilbert, Minn. To effect economy in the trans- 
portation of children to and from the outlying 
districts, the school board has considered the 
purchase of an auto-bus. Some of the pupils live 
more than five miles from the school building 
and the cost of livery has reached an unduly 
high figure. 

Three counties in the state of New Jersey have 
established vocational schools, under the author- 
ity of the state vocational education act, and 
have selected boards to manage the same. The 
counties are Essex, Middlesex and Atlantic. 

The public safety commission of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has taken steps to equip one of the public 
schools with safety signs to prevent injury to 
school children by passing automobiles. The 
signs will be attached to standards and placed 
in the street in the morning, at recess time and 
at the closing of school sessions. 

Wakefield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
the National system of school record cards ap 
proved by the federal bureau of education. 

Terre Haute, Ind. The school board, in & 
recent meeting, upheld the action of the principal 
of the Garfield High School in expelling a stud 
ent for becoming a member of a fraternity after 
being warned against such an action. The board 
has passed a strict rule against the societies and 
has attached a penalty of expulsion for viola 
tions. 

A survey of the entire school property of the 
Chicago public schools has been undertaken 
under the direction of Mr. J. J. Magrady of the 
repair department, assisted by twelve division 
superintendents. 
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with good tools. 


of our country. 


Brooklyn. Then he was appointed principal of 
the Manual Training High School, a _ public 
school. He was transferred in 1899 to take 
charge of the newly organized Girls’ Technical 
High School in Manhattan, now the Washington 
Irving High School, which position he held until 
November first. 

The survey has been begun with a view of 
learning how large an appropriation will be 
needed during the succeeding years to keep the 
school system in perfect repair and to clean and 
beautify the grounds. It will include the condi- 
tion of the yards, fences, sidewalks, pavements, 
roofs and interior decoration. 

It is intended to fix a value on all school 
property, to estimate the cost of repairs and to 
make preparations for immediate cleaning of all 
school sites. Exceptions to the latter are pro- 
vided in cases where buildings will be erected 
during the early spring. 

The Boston school board has fixed the compen- 
Sation of persons employed in connection with 
the extended use of the public schools as fol- 
lows: Special leaders, per evening, $3; leaders, 
per evening, $2.50; vocational counselors, per 
evening, $2; matrons, per evening. $0.50; lec- 
turers for public lectures, $5 to $25; stereopti 
con lantern operators, per evening, $2; motion- 
picture operators, $3. 

Chicago, Ill. As a result of the findings of the 
Civic investigating committee, the members of 
which made a trip to Europe during the past 
summer, a resolution has been adopted request- 
ing that the board of education co-operate with 
the city council in urging that wooden block or 
asphalt paving be used in all streets within a 
block of school buildings; that in the construc- 
tion or repair of elevated roads, noise-deadening 
precautions be taken near schools. The com- 
mittee includes Asst. Supt. John D. Shoop, Secre- 
tary L. E. Larson and Mr. Angus R. Shannon, 

Nashville, Tenn. The high school has been 
formally opened as a social center. The center 
is the first of the kind in the city and is equipped 
with a library and a number of works on stand- 
ard lite rature. 

The Department of Educational Research of 
the Detroit public schools, established at the be- 
Sinning of the year, has recently completed tests 
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in arithmetic and English in a total of 24 schools. 
The tests have been conducted under the direc: 
tion of Supervisor §. A. Courtis and the results 
are obtained thru the use of the well known 
Courtis practice sheets. Each set embodies a 
series of 48 groups of practical material on the 
four fundamental operations of mathematics. A 
second series will show the growth which has 
resulted. 

On the first of February, 1915, the school board 
of Chicago will take control of the lunchrooms 
in the respective high schools. The actual man- 
agement of the lunches and lunchroom facilities 
will be under the direction of the household arts 
department. It is believed a saving of 15 per 
cent will be possible in the cost of lunches. 

Cleveland, O. Under the direction of the com- 
missioner of recreation, and the medical in- 
spector, the school buildings have been opened 
for social center purposes. Dancing, political 
meetings and singing clubs are planned for the 
winter. 

Atlantic City, N. J. The school board has 
purchased an automobile for the use of the 
building committee and members of the board. 

Sioux City, Ia. The school board has ordered 
the opening of separate bank accounts for the 
funds received at the high school cafe and at 
the bookshop. Bills must be paid by the heads 
of the respective departments. Amounts above 
$25 must be presented to the auditing committee 
for signature. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 

St. Louis, Mo. Mr. R. M. Milligan, a local arch- 
itect, and superintendent of construction in the 
erection of public buildings, has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of School Buildings. He 
succeeds Mr. Hans C. Toensfeldt, resigned. 

Mr. John L. Parker, for fifteen years a member 
of the board of education of Birmingham, Ala., 
and for the past six years its president, died 
November 3rd at his home. Mr. Parker’s death 
followed a nervous breakdown due to overwork 
and an illness from which he had suffered for 
some time. 

Mr. Parker was identified with many business 
and civic organizations but his most conspicuous 
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service to the people of his community was ren- 
dered as president of the board of education. 
His loyalty to the educational interests and his 
personal sacrifices for the benefit of the public 
schools are enough to perpetuate his memory. 

Willimantic, Conn. Dr. Frank E. Guild, for 
eighteen years chairman of the school board, has 
been unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. A. C. Sterett, for the past 27 years a 
member of the board of education of Nevada, 
Mo., died on November first. 


Mr. Henry B. Rose, of Providence, R I., re- 
cently completed his 25th year of service as 
secretary of the school board. Mr. Rose is the 
only representative of the school committee of 
1889 and he has served with four different super- 
intendents of schools. The school system has in 
this time increased from sixty to 110 buildings 
and the teaching corps has increased from 394 
to 906 persons 

Mr. Benjamin F. Conner, vice-president of the 
board of education of Bayonne, N. J., and recent- 
ly elected as one of the four fusion candidates 
to the excise commission, has announced his in- 
tention of remaining on the school board, The 
latter position does not pay any salary. 

Mr. Elmer H. Havens, formerly vice-president 
of the board of education of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been elected as president, succeeding Mr. 
William Lieberum. Mr. F. R. Wilson, recently 
elected clerk of supplies, has resigned and has 
been succeeded by Mr. Alan E. Aube. 

Mr. John A. Kinscella, formerly foreman of 
one of the departments of a local business con- 
cern, has been appointed agent of the board of 
education Mr. Kinscella succeeds Mr. David 
Ginand whose advancing age has made it advis- 
able to place a younger man in charge of the 
heavier work. Mr. Ginand will be given a minor 
position in the department in recognition of his 
faithful services. 

Mr. Eugene C. Ruffin, superintendent of the 
public schools of Lenoir, N. C., from 1910 to 1912, 
died November 5th at Rocky Mount, N. C., fol- 
lowing an operation. Following his resignation 


from the superintendency, Mr. Ruffin began the 
study of law and up to the time of his death had 
practiced at his profession. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Wilmington, N. C. The school board has passed 
a rule prohibiting the admittance of pupils from 
outside the district, either upon payment of tui- 
tion or otherwise. The ruling, however, does not 
apply to eighth-grade pupils living in districts 
where there is no eighth grade, nor to high- 
school students. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board recently 
adopted a rule abolishing corporal punishment in 
the public schools, except in cases where parents 
of children consent to such punishment. The 
ruling was made following several months of agi- 
tation by the Missouri Humane Society for the 
elimination of whipping from the schools. 

Williamsport, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a strict rule against fraternities and 
sororities in the high school. A penalty of ex- 
pulsion is attached for continued membership in 
such societies. 

Westfield, Mass. The school board has passed 
a rule requiring that, beginning September, 1915, 
no pupil be admitted to the high school until the 
work of the eighth grade has been satisfactorily 
completed and a diploma received. In case a 
diploma has not been obtained, the pupil must 
take an examination in all required subjects be- 
fore he will be admitted. It has been customary 
to allow boys and girls to enter the high school 
on trial, and the rule is intended to eliminate the 
practice. 

Westfield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a set of rules governing the transportation of 


pupils. They read: 

1. No child shall be transported to a kinder- 
garten. 

2. No child shall be transported to a high 
school. 


3. No child shall be transported to an indus 
trial school. 

4. Any child from the first to the third grades 
inclusive, iiving within one-half mile of an elec- 
tric car line, and more than one mile from the 
school to which it has been assigned, may re 
ceive more than 160 car tickets in any one school 
year to cover transportation in severe and stormy 
weather. 

5. Any child in the fourth to the eighth grades 
inclusive, living within one-half mile of an elec- 
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tric car line and more. than one and one-half 
miles from the school to which it has been as- 
signed, may receive not more than 160 car tickets 
in any school year to cover transportation in 
severe and stormy weather. 

6. Any child living more than two miles from 
the school assigned, and whose nearest route to 
such school traverses at least three-fourths of a 
mile of a car line may receive two car tickets 
for each school day of attendance, provided no 
regular transportation route established by the 
school committee passes its home. Distances to 
be measured on the highway and decisions made 
by the superintendent of schools are subject to 
an appeal to the school committee. Any child 
whose situation is not provided for is not entitled 
to transportation at the expense of the school 
department. 

Newburyport, Mass. Upon the suggestion of 
the local fire department, it has been deemed 
advisable to abolish the custom of using the fire 
alarm system for giving the public school weath- 
er signals. It was shown that the striking of the 
signals displaced the indicators in the fire station 
so that an alarm of fire could not be rung in 
until they had been rearranged 

Plymouth, Wis. The school board has passed 
a rule prohibiting the holding of dances in the 
name of the school. 

New York, N. Y. The school board has revised 
its rules to provide that substitute teachers of 
“tuberculosis” or “anemic” classes shall be paid 
a bonus of $100 over and above their regular 
salaries as instructors. The rule is intended to 
partly compensate them for exposing themselves 
to the danger of contagion in the performance of 
their duties. 

New York, N. Y. The by-laws of the board of 
education have been amended to provide for the 
commitment of children to truant schools by the 
Director of Attendance. It is provided that the 
district superintendent in the respective Bor 
oughs represented by the school children shall 
report the cases to the city superintendent. He 
will in turn report his decision to the Director 

Rockford, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution permitting the use of the 
high school gymnasium and swimming pool by 
the public four nights each week. It has been 
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found that these recreational features are in use 
only one night and the board believed it advis- 
able to open them to the public. 

Bremen, Ind. The school board has ruled that 
no boy shall be allowed to play basketball un- 
less the coach has the written consent of the 
parent. Girls are also required to present a 
physician’s certificate of physical fitness to play. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
passed a rule extending the time which pupils 
may play upon the school grounds at noon from 
one-half to one hour. Children may come to the 
grounds at 12:30 and remain until 1:30 p. m. 


High School Promotions. 

Cincinnati, O. The union board of high schools 
has adopted the following set of rules to govern 
semi-annual promotions by subjects: 

Promotion of pupils in the high school shall be 
by subject. 

A pupil shall be advanced from one class to 
the next higher when in a given year he shall 
have a standing of 70 or above in all but one 
of the subjects of that class, and the grade of 
the subject which is below 70 shall not be lower 
than 60. By a subject is meant any study for 
which a grade is recorded, whether the number 
of recitations per week be one or more, and 
whether a study extends over a half-year or 4 
year. 

The branches of English, such as literature, 
composition and elocution, shall be embodied in 
one mark, but no one of these branches shall be 
below 60 

The rule requiring that but one subject may be 
lower than 70 to entitle the pupil to promotion 
shall be applicable to a student without regard 
to the number of studies taken 

For membership in a school orchestra, glee 
club or debating club, meeting at least one period 
per week thruout the year, and for optional draw 
ing given under the direction of a regular teacher 
in this subject for one double period per week 
thruout the school year, there shall be allowed 
one unit of credit for four years of work and 
one-half unit for two years 

By a unit is meant an amount of work equiv® 
lent to that required by a subject which has not 
fewer than four periods of prepared work for ome 
school year. 
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Public Use of School Buildings. 


South Manchester, Cenn. The school board 
has adopted a set of regulations governing the 
public use of school buildings. The rules read: 

1. School buildings shall not be used for the 
promotion of the interests of political parties or 
candidates, nor for the soliciting of membership 
in, or support for, political parties. 

2. They may be used for educational, social, 
recreational and religious purposes approved by 
the school committee. This may include the 
presentation of economical and social questions 
advanced in a nonpartisan and scientific way, 
thru speakers who are known as authorities or 
scholars in their subject. 

3. All persons allowed the use of the build- 
ings shall be held responsible for the mainte 
nance of proper order and for the protection of 
the building and its equipment. Failure to ub- 
serve the tenure and spirit of these regulations 
shall be considered sufficient grounds for the 
withdrawal of a permit. 

4. No charge will be made for public uses of 
a purely and strictly educational nature, where 
no admission fee is charged or collection taken. 

5. A charge will be made for the use of any 
building, except as provided above, proportion- 
ate to space and duration of occupancy, which 
shall be estimated to cover the cost of heating, 
lighting and janitor’s service. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Minneapolis, Minn To keep in close touch 
with the expenditure of money for school pur- 
poses, particularly for salaries and repairs, the 
school board will reorganize the business agent’s 
department. A budget system will be introduced 
and an effort made to reduce the expenses of 
repairs. 
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A high school which is to rival the most mod- 
ern in the country, will be erected at Huntington, 
W. Va., as the result of a building project under- 
taken by the board. The building has been de- 
signed by Mr. Verus T. Ritter, in accordance 
with the suggestions of the board and Supt. W. 
M. Foulk, and will cost approximately, $300,000. 
Accommodations are to be provided for a total 
of one thousand pupils, and especially equipped 
departments are to be included for Domestic Art, 
Manual Training, science, hospital and rest- 
rooms. 

The Chicago board of education has, by a reso- 
lution recently adopted, expressed its determina- 
tion to include in all appropriations for new 
schoolhouses, sums sufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of completing the playgrounds. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The increase in the amount 
of building construction, particularly the erection 
of new buildings and repair of old ones, has made 
it necessary for the board to create the positions 
of superintendent of construction and foreman 
of repairs for the building department. 

Mr. D. C. Ottesen has been appointed to the 
former, and Mr. Charles J. Schmidt to the latter. 
The superintendent of construction is to have 
charge of the preparation of specifications for 
new buildings. He will prepare plans and speci 
fications covering all work not falling within the 
duties of the school architects, and as directed 
by the secretary or building committee. He will 
have general care and direction of the erection 
of buildings and additions, and of the alterations 
and improvements of buildings and grounds, and 
of all electrical equipment. He will, also, have 
charge of the issuance of all estimates to con- 
tractors on account, and will perform such duties 
as the board or the building committee, or the 
secretary, may direct. 
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The foreman of repairs will perform all duties 
heretofore performed by him as carpenter fore 
man and such other duties as the committee, or 
secretary, may assign to him. 

The New York board of education is consider- 
ing and will shortly, it is confidently expected, 
establish a bureau of engineering, to be inde 
pendent of the present bureau of buildings. The 
superintendent of engineering, who is to head 
the bureau, will have control over all purely en- 
gineering problems and will be responsible for 
the design, construction and maintenance of all 
heating and ventilating plants, plumbing and 
sewerage installations, electrical light and power 
plants and equipment, and vacuum cleaning in- 
stallations. He will, in addition, have charge of 
the appointment and supervision of stationary 
engineers and janitors. The new bureau is in 
tended to remove the confusion and conflict of 
authority which has existed between the three 
divisions of the bureau of buildings, by which 
janitors have been under the threefold super- 
vision of the deputy superintendents of build 
ings, the engineers and the supervisor of janitors, 

Mr. Albert B. Baumann has succeeded to the 
architectural practice of the firm of Baumann 
Brothers, Knoxville, Tenn. He will continue the 
office in the Henson Building and will give espe 
cial attention to schoolhouse work. 


Tacoma, Wash. The annual report of the secre 
tary of the school board shows the value of 
school buildings and property to be $2,542,895. 
The Stadium is valued at $159,019 and the school 
equipment at $296,300. 

St. Louis, Mo. Upon the suggestion of a nul 
ber of colored janitors of the public schools, & 
class in janitorship has been opened at one of 
the school buildings. Instruction is given if 
scientific firing, cleaning of buildings, repairing 
simple defects in plumbing and electric wirité, 
and other duties with which the janitor must be 
familiar. 

Cleveland, O. Four-room portable school 
houses are to be built, from plans of Consulting 
School Architect F. S. Barnum, for use in di& 
tricts where a permanent building cannot b@ 
erected to immediately house the surplus of chil 
dren. The four-room portables are claimed to }¢ 
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more economical in first cost than one-room bar- 
racks, and can be better heated and ventilated. 

Leavenworth, Kans. The chairman of the 
auditing committee of the board has ordered that 

all bills shall be accompanied by the signature 
of the person who authorized the purchase, be- 
fore they are presented to him for O. K. It is 
the determination of the committee that the 
auditing shall be done in a careful and business- 
like manner. 

Chanute, Kans. The school board has passed 
aresolution permitting the use of the new school 
buildings as community centers. It is provided 
that such use shall be secondary to the strictly 
school uses and that the buildings shall be under 
the supervision of the school authorities. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has ordered 
that the Board of Schoolhouse Commissioners 
shall make provision for a hot water supply and 
suitable sinks in each new building to be erected. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The finance committee of the 
school board has ordered that in the future, 
school employes, with the exception of janitors 
and workmen employed by the building depart- 
ment, shall be paid by check issued thru the pay- 
master. As in the past, checks will be distri- 
buted by the principals and heads of depart- 
ments, but they will be issued by the paymaster 
in place of the supervisors. 

Springfield, Ill. The school board has ordered 
the enforcement of the rule prohibiting com- 
mittees from issuing orders in excess of $25. 
The order followed a criticism of the superin- 
tendent against the indiscriminate purchase of 


rugs, furniture and other furnishings for special 
rooms 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

The Lane Technical High School of Chicago, 
has undertaken the publication of a daily news- 
Paper written, edited, put in type and printed 
entirely by the students of the school. A staff 
of editors and contributors made up from the 
members of the newspaper class and from the 
Student body at large, has entire control of the 
Publication under the direction of a member of 
the faculty The type for the paper is set by 
Students on the linotypes belonging to the school, 
and the entire work of making-up, locking-up 





May we tell about the Tuec School Tool? 


The United Electric Co., 
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forms, printing and folding is done in the depart- 
ment. Students act as mailing clerks and dis- 
tributors, and the paper has a wide circulation 
both in the school and in the city of Chicago. 
The paper contains four pages, six by eight 
inches in size. 

Binghamton, N. Y. The committee on spelling 
of the board of education has recently presented 
a report in which are given a number of recom- 
mendations for the conduct of spelling work in 
the schools. The committee discourages the ex- 
clusive use of textbooks and holds that the only 
practical application of the subject will be found 
in the written work which is done in the class- 
rooms. For the latter, the committee suggests 
the following guides: 

1. Endeavor to teach the spelling of words 
used in the subjects taught. 

2. Teach only the more common names used 
in geography study. 

3. Teach simple rules for spelling and their 
use in illustrative sentences. 

{. Secure reasonable facility in the use of the 
dictionary in the upper grades. Each pupil 
should have a dictionary with a moderate vocab- 
vlary. 

5. Teach the meaning and application of all 
new words arising in connection with the daily 
school work. 

6. In conducting written work in spelling see 
that the posture is correct. Endeavor to secure 
speed, correct letter forms and legibility. 

7. Encourage contests, honor marks and other 
means for stimulating interest and enthusiasm. 

In explaining its stand in the matter, the com- 
mittee says in part: “While our pupils misspell 
such words as which, believe, running, etc., it is 
folly to neglect these, and to teach pupils to spell 
acrimony, turgid and cynosure. The exclusive 
use of a spelling book is a mistake for the exer- 
cises of such texts cannot touch closely all points 
in the life and work of the children. They must 
be supplemented by words selected from the 
written work, the texts of other subjects and the 
language incident to the environment of the 
pupils.” 

In conclusion, the committee 
daily spelling lessons be given. 


suggests that 
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A Leper In Your School— 


might not do as much damage as the 
disease germs hidden away in dirt. 


This statement, volunteered by a physician, speaks | 
entirely for itself, It is significant in the fact that : 
" 
% 
8 


almost all contagion among children is spread in the 
schoolroom. 


A leper might live a year in a schoolroom without con- 
taminating the children. And yet disease germs in 
dirt attack children with violence and ofttimes with 


fatal results. 
Why Not Remove These Germs? 


The Tuec System of Vacuum Cleaning for schools removes dust and dirt with all at- 


tendant germs and disease spreaders. After years of experimentation we have evolved a 


system which thoroly cleans schools to the satisfaction of school boards, superintendents 


Drop us a line today—now. 


7 Hurford Street, Canton, Ohio 
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Fresno, Cal. In connection with the subjects 
of geography and language, the elementary 
schools have begun a special study of local in- 
dustries. Visits will be made to the various 
manufacturing plants with a view not only of 
gaining useful knowledge, but also of helping the 
students to choose a vocation when they leave 
school. 


Porterville, Cal. The board of trustees of the 
local public library has taken steps to secure 
closer co-operation between the schools and the 
library. A new list of books for the library 
includes a number of texts recommended by the 
high-school faculty as a part of the course of 
supplementary reading. 

Boston, Mass. Since the opening of schools in 
September, violin classes have been organized in 
the seventh grades of 27 buildings and applica- 
tions for the formation of many more are daily 
received from parents. The present classes in- 
clude a total of 400 children and are believed to 
be not only the first of the kind in Boston, but 
thruout the United States. The subject is begun 
in the seventh grade and pupils will complete a 
two-year course before entering the high school. 
The classes will form the nucleus of an orchestra 
or band and in the high school will develop into 
special orchestras of picked players for sym- 
phony music 

Providence, R. I. The first of the series of 
extension lectures was recently given on the 
subject of Spanish by Mr. Albert B. Johnson of 
Brown University. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Classes in civics have been 
organized at one of the schools by the federated 
Italian societies of the city. Instruction will be 
given by the principal in matters pertaining to 
the government of the nation, state, cities, etc., 
and classes are open to unnaturalized Italians 
and to others who desire to familiarize them- 
selves with our governmental system 

Milwaukee, Wis. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
M. C. Potter, the school board has introduced 
a four-year course in Spanish in the high schools. 
It is provided that at least thirty students must 
enroll in the classes and that they will be dis- 
continued when the attendance falls below 
twelve. 
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750,000 
American Steel Sanitary Desks 


American Steel Adjust- 
able Desk and Chair. 


M°FrE than three-quarter million AMERICAN STEEL 

SANITARY DESKS electrically welded, warranted 
unbreakable, are being used today in all parts of the world. 
These desks are the only scientific and hygienic desks of 
today. Builders everywhere will testify that steel will last 
forever. All standards and book boxes of these desks are 
built of AMERICAN SANITARY TRIANGULAR STEEL. “ 3 & 4 3.00 
A special process combined with skillful workmanship. 


Educators Everywhere 


state that these desks are the most beautiful and sanitary Med. 
school seats ever constructed in all past generations, and we 
add to this they will be so for generations to come. 

Ask for our book on interesting facts A-8 and SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT REVIEW. Now is the time to carefully 
check over your school equipment. Let us send you our 120- 


School Board Sournal 





Have You Seen the Very Latest 
School Desk? 


Unbreakable One-Piece Steel Standard; 
Handsome Olive-Green Finish; 

Genuine Cherry Woodwork; 

Absolutely Sanitary Inside and Out; 

Seat Hinge Simple, Noiseless and Enduring; 
Pneumatic Inkwell with Non-corroding Cover; 
Metal Pen Groove. 


American Steel Auto- 
matic Desk 







Right Prices, 
Undeviating, 
as follows: 


Non - Adjustable Pattern. 
Sizes 1 & 2 $3.20 


7 §oe@ 2.89 
Rears all Sizes 2.60 


Adjustable Pattern 


Large Size $4.00 
" 3.80 
Small “ 3.60 














ing Installation. 


page catalog on blackboards and school supplies, full of valu- 


able information for the economical buyer of school supplies 


Ask for Catalog A-38. 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Street, CHICAGO 
PITTSBURG 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Chicago, Ill. Following a decision by the deans 
of girls and physical instructors of the high 
schools, the school board has barred the modern 
dances from the schools. The three which have 
been approved for class-day events and social 
affairs are the hesitation waltz, the one step and 
the waltz canter. The board will also seek to 
control dances outside of school hours. 

Montgomery City, Mo. The teachers’ training 
class has been continued with an enrollment of 
22 pupils. Bight were graduated from the train- 
iug department last year and all have obtained 
good positions. The salaries range from $40 to 
$45 per month. 

Goldfield, Ia. A course in printing has been 
added to the Goldfield high school course, the 
equipment costing $400. Goldfield is probably 
the smallest school in the country having a plant 
of this value. Goldfield is also the only town in 
Icwa, under 3,000 population, having a complete 
printing plant. 

Following the introduction of the six-year high 
school at Neodesha, Kans., there has been a 
marked increase in enrollment, particularly in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The argu- 
ments for the six-year plan, i. e., that it will 
afford better teaching, provide more interesting 
work for the students and keep them from with- 
drawing, are abundantly proven in the enroll- 
ment figures classified by grades. These are: 

Seventh grade, 1909, 60; 1910, 66; 1911, 66; 
1912, 62; 1913, 70; 1914, 78; 1914-15, 88. 

Bighth grade, 1909, 39; 1910, 54; 1911, 53; 1912, 
55; 1913, 63; 1914, 63; 1914-15, 71. 

Ninth grade, 1909, 30; 1910, 20; 1911, 33; 1912, 
51; 1913, 61; 1914, 64; 1914-15, 68. 

A study of these figures shows that the ninth- 
grade class is over 100 per cent larger than it 
was at any time previous to 1911; the eighth- 
grade class has increased 35 per cent since 1911, 
and the seventh-grade class has increased 30 per 
cent. 

The high school day opens at 8:00 in the morn- 
ing and closes at 4:15 in the afternoon, with one 
and one-half hours intermission at noon. 

Portsmouth, O. A seven-period school day has 
been put into operation at the local high school 
and the school hours extended from 1:00 to 1:45 


KANSAS CITY 


o'clock. All students are required to spend an 
hour each week in the Manual Training and Do- 
mestic Science Departments. 

Berkeley, Cal. A press bureau, with a well 
equipped publicity department, has been intro- 
duced in the high school under the direction of 
the principal. News items are dictated into a 
dictaphone by the instructors. The material is 
then transcribed from the machine by the stud- 
ents and the copy handed to the teachers for cor- 
rection and amendment. An effort will be made 
to secure closer co-operation between the school 
and the public, and an appreciation by the latter 
of the school’s activities and needs. 

The high school of Black River Falls, Wis., 
by reason of the number and completeness of the 
courses offered, has established a _ standard 
almost equal to that of cities twice its size in the 
state. The school offers complete courses in 
domestic science, manual training, teachers’ 
training, commercial, music and drawing, and 
college preparatory work. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. To accommodate the stud- 
ents of the Central High School who cannot go 
to their homes for the noonday meal, and to 
gave them money, the school board has installed 
a lunchroom under the direction of the heads of 
the Manual Training Department. 

The students are served between eleven-thirty 
and twelve o’clock each day and the food is sold 
at cost. Four tables accommodate the students 
of the high school and the pupils from a nearby 
building. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. To eliminate the prac- 
tice of giving luncheon privileges to students 
having no recitations during the noon hour, the 
school board has made a seven-period school day 
compulsory in the high school. It was found that 
such students frequently had from one to two 
hours freedom and were in the habit of loitering 
in the neighborhood. As a result many com- 
plaints were made to the school by residents in 
the vicinity. It is said that with the operation 
of the new plan, there has been a lack of loiter- 
ers near the building at the noon hour and a 
corresponding lack of complaint from the neigh- 
borhood. 

Toledo, O. By a large majority, the parents of 
pupils in the Waite and Scott High Schools have 


Rears, all Sizes 3.40 


F. O. B. Cars at Factory. 
Write for prices cover- 


Don’t Forget! We make 
many other styles, includ- 


ing Chair Desks and Movable Desks; also Teachers’ Desks 
and Assembly Room Furniture. 


New Jersey School and Church Furniture Co., 


Established in 1870. The oldest factory of its kind in the 





The Standard Sanitary Steel 
School Desk. 


|Non-Adjustable Pattern] 


United States. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


decided in favor of the single-session. Accord- 
ing to the plan, school begins at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and closes at 1:15 in the afternoon. 


Marshall, Mo. To enable students to enter 
upon the solid portion of the school program 
when fresh and alert, and to provide rest and 
relaxation when they are somewhat wearied, the 
music hour has been transferred from the open- 
ing period to the interval from 11:15 to 12:00 
o’clock, constituting the last period of the fore- 
noon. 

Chicago, Ill. Under the direction of Mr. Wil 
liam Bachrach, Supervisor of Commercial work 
in the high schools, a series of lectures by local 
businessmen has been begun. Each speaker is 
scheduled to appear before the students of each 
high school in the city. Some of the subjects to 
be discussed are: The Work of the University 
Schools of Commerce: Public Accountants; The 
County Civil Service; Railroading; Insurance; 
Telephone and Telegraph; Journalism; Advertis- 
ing; Printing Business; Merchandising; Commer- 
cial Art and Court Reporting. The plan has met 
with general favor among the businessmen and 
an effort will be made to make the lectures a 
permanent part of the high school course. 

Boston, Mass. The board of superintendents 
has reported to the school committee on the ex 
tent to which instruction in modern languages 
is given by the conversational method, and its 
feasibility for adoption. It has been recom: 
mended that all teachers in the high schools 
place greater emphasis upon the oral and aural 
instruction; that the colleges be urged to attach 
greater importance in their entrance examina 
tions to oral instruction; also, that modern 
language instruction be pursued with greater 
continuity and seriousness in the city high 
schools, 

Forsyth, Mont. A commercial course has been 
introduced in the high school. 


Champaign, Ill. A cafeteria has been opened 
in the high school. Lunches are served at smal 
cost between 11:45 a. m. and 12:45 p. m. 

Rochester, N. Y. Arrangements have beet 
made for the opening of a Junior High School 
beginning September, 1915. A series of weekly 
institutes has been begun to prepare teachers 
for positions in the school and to work out ten- 
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Superior ¢°/Viovable School Desks 


WITH STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION 





Provide 


Maximum comfort and convenience 
Maximum facility in division of classes 
Flexibility of seating arrangement 


Maximum sanitation—Desks are easily moved for the thoro cleaning 


of the floors 


Economy of replacement due to steel frame construction 


Economy of time and space 
This type of desk permits the clearing of school room floor quickly and easily for folk dances, games, music 


This Is Not a Substitute or Makeshift But a 
Compact Substantially Built Complete Desk 


drilis and calisthenics. 





Model A 


(Patents Pending) 


tative courses. Those who desire to take posi- 
tions are required to submit to examinations to 
determine their fitness, and appointments are to 
be made from those having the highest rating. 

Salem, Mass. Following a study of the method 
of control in school athletics in more than fifty 
cities in New England, New York and New 
Jersey, the school board has adopted a revision 
of the former rules governing the same. It is 
provided that: 

1. The control of athletics shall be retained 
by the principal of the high school. 

2. A supervisory board shall be appointed to 
consist of the principal of the high school, act- 
ing as chairman, the superintendent of schools, 
one member from the school faculty and two 
alumni, elected annually for the period of one 
year. In case of failure of the election, it is 
provided that these may be selected by the prin- 
cipal of the school. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Supt. W. A. Greeson, the school board has 
passed a resolution providing that, beginning 
September, 1915, the six-and-six plan will be in- 
troduced in the schools. At that time the new 
high school will be occupied which will give 
additional accommodations for the carrying out 
of the plan. 

With the change in organization, it is planned 
to revise the building program to provide for 
the erection of schools with six grades in place 
of eight as formerly. The change will cut the 
cost of construction with the exception of those 
buildings which may be erected as junior high 
schools and those in which larger rooms may be 
found necessary. 

Sioux City, Ia. A recent report of the business 
Manager of the school board shows that the high 
School cafeteria has been conducted at a small 
profit. 

Somerville, Mass. A well equipped lunch 
Toom, accommodating 500 students at a time, 
has been opened in the high school as an output 
for the products of the second-year girls of the 
Vocational School. Two managers have been 
appointed, one for the teachers’ lunch room and 
one for the administrative department of the 
students’ lunch room. 

Freeport, Ill. The school board has ordered 


service. 


silent domes. 
any angle. 


The steel frame construction insures long and satisfactory 
Chairs can be moved easily and quietly without 
marring floors, as feet are fitted with sliding casters or 

Tablet hinges freely in any direction and at 
This is accomplished by using a universal joint feature hinge 


Diagonally placed guides on reverse side of tablet automatically carry tablet back out of the 
way along side of the chair as the tablet is lowered 


Chair made in three styles and three different sizes 








Model C—(Patents Pending) 


Model A—has book box on side—f.o.b. factory................ cc ccc ccc ccccceececes $5.00 
Model B—has book drawer under seat—f.o.b. factory. . ode oaks eee oe ee $5.50 
Model C—has both book drawer and book box—f.o.b. factory. tle aio ose ine thin in eda $5.75 


WRITE US FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER GIVING FULL DETAILS 


We manufacture a full line of school room and auditorium seating. 


SUPERIOR SEATING COMPANY 


that no tuition pupils be admitted to the high 
school except on the presentation of an order 
from the district from which he or she comes, or 
a receipt showing that tuition has already been 
paid. Pupils living outside the state, or coming 
from districts furnishing high school privileges, 
will not be admitted except on the presentation 
of a receipt showing that the semester’s tuition 
has been paid in advance, 


To provide incentives for a high standard of 
classwork and to enable the completion of a 
number of subjects, the principal of the high 
school at Wichita, Kans., has put a new grading 
system into operation. 

According to the plan, students who attain a 
grade of 90 or more, may be given an additional 
credit of two per cent; those who have a mark- 
ing of less than 90, and more than 80, will draw 
one unit of credit. Students whose work entitles 
them to a marking of only 80 per cent are given 
only .& of a credit on subjects for which the 
usual credit is one unit. The plan has been 
effective in producing more thoro work and addi- 
tional time on special assignments. 

Somerville, Mass. To provide assistance for 
backward students, the faculty of the high school 
has set apart a portion of the afternoon as a 
special help and consultation period. Parents 
desiring to talk with the teachers are welcomed 
at this time. 


New Britain, Conn. The credit system in the 
high school has been revised to provide for an 
increase in the minimum of from fifteen to 72. 
One credit is given for studies successfully pur- 
sued one hour each week; five credits are given 
for studies covering five hours per week 

Chicago, Ill. A report on the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the foreign language classes 
has been ordered preparatory to the appointment 
of a Supervisor of such classes in the high 
school. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The local chamber of com- 
merce has co-operated with the school author- 
ities in the preparations for an all-winter spell- 
ing contest for grammar-grade pupils. The con- 
test has been arranged to stimulate interest in 
spelling. A silver cup has been offered for the 
class which wins in three consecutive tests. 


If interested send for catalogs 


Muskegon, Michigan 


CHILDREN’S PEACE PETITION. 

A Children’s Peace Committee, headed by Miss 
Katherine D. Blake of New York City, has been 
formed to circulate thru the schools of the 
United States, a Children’s Peace Petition to the 
Rulers of the European nations now at war. 

It is expected that the appeal of the children 
will not stop the war, but will impress indelibly 
upon the children, themselves, the horrible char- 
acter of the present conflict and the blessings 
of peace which the United States is enjoying. 

The committee has suggested that the follow- 
ing form be printed or typewritten at the head 
of each sheet of signatures. 


We, the undersigned, Children of America, 
plead with you the rulers of these great nations 
to call for an immediate armistice, and to let the 
differences of the warring nations be submitted 
to the Hague Tribunal for amicable and just 
settlement, and to promise to adjust all future 
difficulties peacefully in the same way. We are 
the children and grandchildren of your former 
subjects, we are many of us tied by blood and 
affection to the soldiers now contending in their 
death struggle on different sides of this terrific 
combat, we implore you to stop the frightful 
siaughter, for to us it seems like savagery fight- 
ing against civilization. We beg this on behalf 
of the helpless children of Europe and Asia who 
are being deprived of their fathers and their 
education, and are being irreparably degraded 
by the hideous conditions created by war. 

Completed petition sheets may be sent to the 
Committee at 101 West 85th St., New York City. 


THE COUNTERSIGN OF SERVICE. 


(Acrostic.) 
RED ruin—wreck of impious war— 
Effaces beauty years have gained, 
Denies ideals so long maintained. 


Charged with the Master’s higher law— 
Rescript for service and noblesse— 

O Sisterhood of Helpfulness, 

Still strive to ease the sufferer’s loss, 
Stretch further thy protecting CROSS 


James Terry White. 
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Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


n ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Eveleth, Minn. The school board has taken 
steps to introduce commercial subjects in the 
evening school. 

Appleton, Wis. A class in retail selling has 
been opened in the high school under the direc- 
tion of the Industrial Board of Education. An 
expert salesman is in charge; the course is six 
weeks in length. 

Madison, Wis. An evening school for students 
over 14 years has been opened in the Draper 
school, 

Canton, O. An evening school, offering the 
common school branches, has been opened. A 
tuition fee of $1 is charged for all students over 
21 years. 

Elyria, O. An evening school has been opened 
with fifty students in attendance. 

Shelton, Conn. Arrangements have been 
made for the opening of an evening school. A 
tuition fee of fifteen cents per evening is 
charged non-residents. 

Birmingham, Ala. Four centers are open for 
classes in the evening. These centers are East 
Lake, Woodlawn, Paul Hayne, and Ensley high. 
Sessions are held on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, from 7:30 to 9:30. Essential 
elementary school subjects are offered in all the 
schools. The Paul Hayne and Ensley High eve- 
ning schools offer Bookkeeping, Mechanical 
Drawing, Applied Mathematics, and Spanish as 
additional to the general course for all schools. 
The foreign classes and the technical classes 
lead in enrollment. Tuition is required only in 
Spanish, which is being offered for the first 
time. The opening of the Panama Canal, and 
the European conflicts have made South Ameri- 
can trade look promising, and Spanish is essen- 
tial in seeking this trade. A deposit of one dol- 
lar is required of all students. This deposit is 
returned to the student on attending 80 per cent 
of the time night schools are held. 

Neodesha, Kans. An evening school has been 


. opened with an attendance of forty persons. 
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Chicago, will bring it. 





Three teachers from the regular teaching corps 
have been assigned to the school and classes 
meet twice each week. Bookkeeping, business 
arithmetic, penmanship, shorthand, typewriting, 


business English, spelling and Spanish are 
taught. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Evening recreation centers 
have been opened in fourteen public school 


buildings. 

Des Moines, Ia. Evening schools have been 
opened with instruction in grade and high-school 
subjects, manual training, woodworking, domes- 
tic science and commercial subjects. A class in 
salesmanship is planned at a later date. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Evening classes in book- 
keeping, penmanship, stenography, typewriting, 
arithmetic, algebra, shop mathematics, English, 
woodworking, cooking and dressmaking have 
been begun at the Central High School. In addi- 
tion, there will be classes in machineshop work, 
mechanical drawing and millinery. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Evening classes for for- 
eign-born people have been opened in four public 
schools. 

Lansing, Mich. A free evening school has been 
opened. 

Jackson, Mich. The enrollment in the Spanish 
class has been so large that a second one is be- 
ing formed. 

Everett, Wash. Evening classes have been 
opened with instruction in automobile repairing, 
agriculture, household chemistry and household 
economics. 

Kansas City, Mo. A course in commercial 
Spanish has been introduced in the evening 
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school with an enrollment of 27 students. 


Grand Haven, Mich. A night school for for- 
eign-born students has been opened. A commer- 
cial course will be added at a later date. 

Dubuque, Ia. A course in Agriculture is offered 
in the high school. A department of cooking and 
sewing has been thrown open to housekeepers 
and prospective housekeepers. 

Palmer, Mass. An evening school has been 
opened for employes of the local mills. 

Norfolk, Va. More than fifty of the students 
enrolled in the night school have entered the 
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classes in stenography, typewriting and book- 
keeping. 

Ironwood, Mich. A night school has been 
opened offering instruction in grammar, spelling, 
arithmetic, cooking, sewing, bookkeeping and 
manual training. 

Chicago, Ill. Courses in Spanish are offered 
in the evening schools this year in response to 
a demand from businessmen who expect to in- 
crease their trade to Spanish-speaking South and 
Central American countries as a result of the 
European war. 

Mason City, Ia. An evening school has been 
opened in the high school. Typewriting and 
shorthand are offered. 

Erie, Pa. Bookkeeping, arithmetic, efficiency 
and courtesy will be offered in the evening school 
for the benefit of clerks. 

Rochester, N. Y. A lecturer has been ap- 
pointed for the work in advertising at the even- 
ing school. 

Worcester, Mass. Evening classes have been 
opened in freehand drawing, design and water 
color, mechanical drawing and architectural 
drawing. The work planned for the three-year 
course in the various classes will be followed 
and postgraduate courses will be offered to ad- 
vanced students. 

Kenosha, Wis. Advanced bookkeeping and 
accounting are offered in the evening schools for 
those who have had preliminary training. 

Newport, Ky. An evening school has beet 
opened in the high school. Instruction is offered 
in stenography, bookkeeping, typewriting, com- 
mercial arithmetic and commercial geography. 

Boston, Mass. A branch of the Central Even- 
ing Trade School has been opened as a separate 
school under the name of the Brimmer Evening 
Industrial School. Instruction is offered in prac 
tical shop work, drafting and estimating. 

Meriden, Conn. Spanish has been added to 
the courses of the evening schools. Special em- 
phasis is to be placed upon its commercial use. 

Pomona, Cal. An evening school has been 
opened offering instruction in domestic economy, 
automobile repairing, millinery and dressmaking, 
and English. 
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A Ghe Editors Mail & 


THE FIRST WOMAN PRESIDENT. 
To the Editor: 

On page sixteen, of the November issue of the 
ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, I find a picture of Mrs. 
Ida M. Hanes, of Springfield, Illinois, with a 
statement below which says she is the first 
woman in Illinois to hold the honor of being 
president of the city board of education. 

I wish to correct this statement for we have 
had for the last five years a woman president of 
the board of education here in Canton, a city of 
about twelve thousand inhabitants. Mrs. M. L. 
Entwistle was president of the board for five 
consecutive years. Her term as president ended 
last April. G. W. Gayler. 
Canton, Ill., Nov. 9, 1914. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor: 

I cannot let your Editorial on “Neutrality and 
Absurdity” in the November number of your 
paper pass without protest. Personally, I am 
one of those superintendents who has done exact- 
ly what you declere to be absurd. I might ex- 
press to you pride at the thought of being in the 
same class with those in charge of the school 
administrations of the cities of St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis and Philadelphia, but such assertion 
would, of course, be beside the question. 

Personally, I abhor war. The statement 
quoted in your Editorial, to the effect that his- 
tories are nothing more or less than accounts of 
warfare and political changes affected by con- 
quests certainly is not a conclusive argument 
for teaching about the present war. Both the 
premise and conclusion are inaccurate. The 
tendency in the making of histories is more and 
more to eliminate emphasis upon war; and even 
were the premise -orrect, it would not follow 
that we ought to continue doing as we have 
done. Part of our work as educators is to im- 
prove conditions in the world rather than to be 
content with unfortunate conditions simply be- 
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cause they have existed. Possibly when a crim- 
inal is executed, the public ought to be allowed 
to witness the spectacle, but the experience of 
men has put an end to this sort of thing. Why 
we should place before children of tender years 
the spectacle of men massacring each other is 
beyond my comprehension. I should much prefer 
to sacrifice a little geography rather than to be 
the means indirectly of perpetuating a condition 
that is now sacrificing thousands of human lives. 


In other words, I believe that the less we allow 
the minds of our children to dwell upon the 
horrors of the present war, the more we shall 
make for a world peace in our schools. 

Austin: H, Fittz. 

Norwood, Mass., Nov. 11, 1914. 


The Indiana Law. 
To the Editor: 


I wish to call your attention to an Editorial 
comment in the current number of the ScHooL 
30ARD JOURNAL, which is somewhat misleading. 
You say in this comment, “No night school can 
offer to boys and girls in the industries, studies 
which are not directly related to those indus- 
tries.” This is only true of night schools operat- 
ing under the recent law, and receiving aid from 
the state. It is entirely possible for any city in 
the state to operate a night school in which this 
condition is not at all present. In such a case, 
however, the school would have to be supported 
as any other school. For instance, here in Rich- 
mond, we have a night school enrolling about 
seven hundred pupils at the present time, a 
majority of whom are pursuing studies which are 
not directly related to the work which they are 
doing thruout the day. 

I trust you will see fit to make this correction 
of the article mentioned above, which seems to 
convey a wrong impression in regard to the 
actual conditions in Indiana. 

Very truly yours, 
J. T. Giles. 
Richmond, Ind., Oct. 21, 1914. 


LEGAL NOTES. 
The Circuit court of Morgan County, Illinois, 


has rendered a decision on the state high school 
law, which sustains the validity of the act. The 
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case arose in District No. 40, the directors of 
which refused to pay the tuition of pupils going 
from the district to the high school. The court 
held that the reasonable expenses in each dis- 
trict must first be met. 


The Circuit court of Cook County, Illinois, re 
cently rendered an adverse decision on the state 
high school tuition law, in a suit brought by 
Elmer Bivens of Matteson, against the local 
school board for failure to pay his daughter’s tul- 
tion at Chicago Heights High School. The court 
based its decision on the fact that Bivens had 
failed to get the consent of the local school board 
to his selection of a high school, and also on the 
failure of his daughter to take all the subjects 
prescribed by the Illinois course of study. The 
ruling is the first one against the high school 
law. 

The Arkansas Supreme court has recently ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that a school 
teacher is under no obligations to prevent flirting 
among the pupils, and cannot be disciplined by 
the school board even if he encourages affairs 
of the heart among the boys and girls. The de 
cision was given in the case of Robert Roth, a 
country school teacher, who had been hired by 
the school board for the period of one year. He 
was discharged at the end of three months be 
cause he disregarded the orders of his superiors 
to prevent love affairs among the pupils. The 
court ordered that he be paid his salary for the 
year. 


A suit brought by George W. Jones, a school 
patron, against the directors of District No. 55, {1 
the vicinity of Donovan, IIl., to recover tuition 
money, has resulted in a decision for the plaint 
iff and the payment of the sum of $36 to him. 
According to the IUlinols law, it is provided that 
parents have a right to send their children to 
the high school which they select, and that the 
home district shall pay the tuition. The direc 
tors of District No. 55 objected to paying the 
tuition on the basis that Mr. Jones had not noth 
fied them of his intention in time for them t0 
make the necessary tax levy. The decision was 
given after a second trial of the case had bee? 
held. 
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ILLINOIS SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND 
SCHOOL BOARDS’ MEETING. 


Successful Convention at the University of 
Illinois. 


The first joint meeting of Boards of Educa- 
tion and Superintendents of Illinois convened at 
the University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, 
November 18-19. 

The School Boards’ meeting was organized 
last year at Quincy and the Superintendents met 
heretofore as a section of the State Association. 
The joint meeting was a decided improvement, 
as it united in one meeting the people who work 
together with mutual interest in administrative 
and supervisory problems. 

The programs were conspicuous for the ab- 
sence of theoretical and inspirational speech 
making. The meetings were devoted directly to 
the discussion of concrete needs and the sugges- 
tion of ways and means to meet the same. 

Prof. Courtis of Detroit gave two illustrated 
lectures —one on Educational Diagnosis, the 
other on Supervisory Control by Means of Edu- 
cational Standards. The addresses were clear, 
practical and convincing. It was voted at the 
close of his address to undertake a co-operative 
work with Prof. Courtis under his direction. 

The evening session was devoted to’ speeches 
by school board members. Mrs. G. A. Stover of 
Oak Park advocated an amendment to the pres- 
ent school law admitting Cook County to equal 
State certificating privileges with other counties 
in the State. 

Mr. R. H. Brown, attorney for the board of 
education of Rockford, Illinois, presented an 
amendment to the school law empowering 
boards of education in certain school districts to 
draw, issue and dispose of warrants drawn in 
anticipation of taxes levied by the proper author- 
ities for school purposes, and validating war- 
rants heretofore issued by boards of education. 
He also spoke on teachers’ pensions and plans 
for financing them. 

Mr. Jones of Decatur urged legislation to pro 
vide financial relief, larger provision for play- 
grounds, and condemnation of property for 
School purposes. Mr. Farr of Hinsdale suggested 
the need of relief from political influence thru 
State and County Superintendents being made 
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appointive offices. He cited the Ohio plan in 
evidence. 

Mr. Kemp of Kewanee commended the recom- 
mendation that Cook County be admitted to gen- 
eral certificating privileges and spoke for finan- 
cial relief. Mr. Williamson of Urbana, as a mem- 
ber of the legislature, said schoolmen and school 
boards must go to Springfield as a unit and press 
their cause as others do who seek and get legis- 
lation. 

Thursday morning session was devoted to ad- 
ministration and supervision. R. G. Jones of 
Rockford presented an original plan, now in 
operation in Rockford, for the rating of teachers 
upon the basis of a distribution of credits for ex- 
perience, training, and efficiency. The plan pro- 
vided that the rating should be based upon ex- 
trinsic values and the minimum of “bare opin- 
ion” should enter into the decisions 

Mr. Boyce of Chicago discussed the one ele- 
ment of the address, efficiency, and offered a 
graphical illustration providing for a measure- 
ment of intrinsic values. 

Dr. L. D. Coffman of the University of Illinois 
concluded the meeting with a rare address on 
the nature and scope of school supervision. This 
address was too good to avoid print and a wide 
circulation. 

Dr. F. J. Bobbitt of Chicago gave an enlighten- 
ing and practical address on school costs that 
would stimulate any board of education to some 
pretty active thinking and ultimate stock taking 

State Supt. F. G. Blair made a strong plea 
for the elimination of waste in administration. 

Mr. Henry S. Curtis spoke for the playground 
as a real source of education as well as recrea 
tion 

Dean Eugene Davenport clearly analyzed the 
vocational educational situation, and advised 
against the separation of schools. He suggested 
that pupils could be educated under separate 
school conditions, but that the work could be 
better done thru the one school. He urged that 
each new school will be a duplicate in many sub- 
jects: that we could not make two systems based 
on vocational differences. Finally people would 
fail to support both. He cited that it would be 
difficult for agricultural colleges to induce the 
best agriculturists to enter the faculty of special 
agricultural colleges, because of the great ad- 
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vantages that accrue to faculty members asso- 
ciated in the Universities. He advised that the 
public high schools should be organized just as 
the universities. 

At the close of the sessions the following offi- 
cers were elected by the respective associations: 
School Boards’ Association. 

President—A. Robertson, Granite City. 

Vice-President—Mrs. M. L. Entwistle, Canton. 

Secretary—Mrs, G. A. Stover, Oak Park. 

Treasurer—Mr, Renner, Urbana 

Executive Committee—The officers and J. W. 
Wall, Quincy; Allan Welch, Rock Island 

Superintendents’ Association. 

President—J. G. Moore, Paris. 

Secretary—L. A. Mahoney, Rochelle. 

Treasurer—A, §S. Anderson, Mt. Carmel. 

Executive Committee—E. G. Baumann, Quincy; 
W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Aurora, Ill. Owing to lack of funds, the west 
side school board has dispensed with the services 
of a school nurse. It is proposed to give the 
principals special instruction in matters of 
hygiene and to place in their charge the work 
formerly done by the nurse. 

Big Timber, Mont. Partial physical examina- 
tions have been made of the school children, 
principally of those in the upper grades. Of the 
85 examined, only fourteen are considered per- 
fect. Thirty have defective eyes, two defective 
hearing, twelve are suffering from goiters or 
thick neck, 33 have enlarged tonsils or adenoids, 
and 29 have defective teeth. Inquiry among the 
pupils revealed that only 42 use a toothbrush 
regularly. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Beginning November first, 
a dental clinic was put into operation at the 
Blaine school. The local dental society furnishes 
the dentist who gives three afternoons each 
week to the work. The equipment is furnished 
by the associated charities and the nurse by the 
school board. Children who are worthy of free 
treatment are recommended to the clinic by the 
nurse. 

Kellogg, Ida. Physical instruction has been 
begun in the Wardner-Kellogg schools under the 
direction of Mr. C, S. Tuttle, 
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PRACTICAL TELEPHONE WORK FOR 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 


The training of the modern technical student 
can no longer be considered complete or even 
useful with merely a theoretical foundation. He 
must also be instructed in the practical phases 
of the work. Recognizing the fact, that text- 
books must be supplemented by actual working 
knowledge, the University of Iowa is planning 
to install a complete Western Electric telephone 
central office equipment which is to be used ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the engineering stu- 
dents in demonstrating the operation of a tele- 
phone central office. 

The switchboard, which is of the No. 1228 
central battery non-multiple type, will have an 
equipment of twenty common battery lines, five 
magneto lines, four common battery cord cir- 
cuits and three combination cord circuits. Each 
of the latter will be equipped for different types 
of ringing, such as two-party, four-party pulsat- 
ing, one-way ringing, two-way ringing and all of 
the other combinations usually found in a tele- 
phone central office. For use in connection with 
this switchboard there will be a main distribut- 
ing frame and a complete protector equipment. 
A No. 1407 testing cabinet will also be furnished 
and by means of this all of the tests usually 
made by a wire chief can be duplicated. 

There will also be a number of modern tele- 
phones connected to the switchboard. These 
will include a number of No. 1333 metal type 
wall sets, several of the No. 1020 type desk 
telephones and the No. 147 type folding gate 
telephone bracket. 

The students will be instructed in switch- 
board operating, wiring and trouble hunting. In 
fact, every branch of telephone operating and 
maintenance work will be demonstrated during 
the term. 
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pared by the American Door & Window Company 
for use by architects, builders and school author- 
ities. The details are full size and will be valu- 
able for reference. Copies may be obtained 
gratis, by addressing the American Door & Win- 
dow Company, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. — 
REMINGTON NOTES. 

The fall issue of “Remington Notes is essen- 
tially an inspirational number for stenographers 
and students of stenography. It opens with “A 
Message from Edward Bok” and includes articles 
on the Remington Accuracy Contests, Practical 
Points for Typists, The Remington in Patalia, 
How Stenographers May Advance Themselves, 
etc. Copies of the “Notes” will be sent to any 
school or to any stenographer upon request to 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 327 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


A NEW TOWEL FIXTURE. 

The abuse of many a splendid idea in sanita- 
tion has led to its general abandonment as a 
means of promoting public health. This has 
been true in some communities with respect to 
the use of that very excellent sanitary article, 
the “paper towel.” Not a small number of 
school boards have discontinued paper towels 
because they found no adequate way of pre- 
venting children from wasting the towels which 
were placed in toilet and classrooms. 

It has been well said that there is no abuse for 
which a remedy cannot be found. The waste of 
school paper towels is entirely overcome by a 
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THE FIXTURE IN USE. 








for every teacher who has 
science classes—their new 
features especially recom- 
mend the various school 
models of the 


ausch lomb 


_ Microscopes 


Besides tested optical accuracy and 
superior mechanical construction 
there are such special features as the 


lever type of fine adjustment, the seamless rubber covered 
stage and the convenient handle arm. 
Model F2 (illustrated) is a recognized favorite for classroom 


Other models of compound microscopes from $18—and of 
simple microscopes, $2.50—and up. 


Special terms to educational institutions. 


Write for our illustrated price list with full description of 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©. 


4IIST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Chicago 


Washington San Francisco 





new fixture just perfected by the Associated 
Manufacturers Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
fixture is aptly called the “Economy dispenser” 
and has been found in actual use, to greatly re- 
duce the consumption of paper towels. The fix- 
ture serves only one sheet at a time and acts 
somewhat on the principle of the window shade. 
When pulling a towel from the roll, a spring is 
wound up in such a manner that the roll comes 





THE FIXTURE WITHOUT A ROLL. 


to a complete stop after a full turn. When the 
towel is severed, the spring causes the roll to 
return to its original position. A second towel 
cannot be taken until the fixture has come to 
rest. The fixture is boy-and-girl-proof and works 
free enough so that the towel will not give way 
when grasped with wet hands. 

An interesting circular describing the Econ- 
omy Fixture has been prepared and will be sent 
to any interested school authority upon applica- 
tion to the Associated Manufacturers Co., 523 
Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A NOVEL PENCIL POINTER. 
“The Deposit Pointer” is the trade name of 4 
new pencil sharpener which has just been placed 
on the market by McMinn & Gear, the well- 





known Detroit teachers’ supply house. The 
sharpener consists of a blade mounted on a 
metal holder so arranged that the chips and the 
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SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK CITY, 


lead will be caught and retained. For school- 
room and office use, the device is clean, rapid 
and economical. The blade which may be re- 
moved for sharpening, is set to prevent gouging 
or cutting too deeply into the wood. The sharp- 
ener retails at ten cents and liberal discounts 
are made for quantities. 


A NEW SCHOOLROOM SHADE, 

“Something new to keep out the sun’’—to free- 
ly paraphrase an old proverb—aptiy describes 
an adjustable shade for schoolrooms that has 
just been placed on the market under the trade 
name “Aerolux”’, 

The shade consists of thin splints of knotless 
wood, one-half inch wide, tied with cotton cord, 
and separated about one-sixty-fourth of an inch 
Two stout cords regulating the adjustment and a 
double lock pulley hold the shade in place on the 
window frame. 

The shade can be dropped from the top of the 
window approximately 36 inches and can be 
rolled up from the bottom as far as desired, even 
clear to the top. The pulley which controls the 
rolling of the shade locks when the cord is 
SWung off center. 

The splints are cut so as to give a quarter- 
Sawed effect and are finished in tan, soft olive 
green and gray, with a stain that penetrates thru 
the wood and brings out its natural beauty. The 
Stain is also used to color the cotton cords and 
is guaranteed not to fade under any condition. 

It is estimated that the ordinary life of the 
Shade will be from twenty to twenty-five years. 
In case a splint should be broken in handling, 
it can readily be drawn out and replaced. 

The splints are so thin that they offer practi- 
cally no lodging places for dust. The shade may 
be wiped with a cloth or cleaned with a vacuum 
cleaner. It can be easily removed for washing 
with soap and water, or dousing with a hose and 
this treatment will not in the least injure it. 

In actual use in a considerable number of 
sScheolrooms the shade has been found to admit 
as much light as the ordinary opaque cloth shade, 
The distance between the splints is sufficient to 
Pass soft light without glare and without the 
direct rays of the sun. The windows can be 
opened back of the shade admitting a consider- 
able amount of ventilation without draft. 
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E desire to say to all Superintendents of Schools 


titled to a copy. 


students at work. 


try, 


and members of school boards having to do with 
Manual Training that our new Catalog of Wood 
Working <MMachines for school work is now ready 
for distribution, and that everyone interested is en- 


This book has been designed with a view to 
assisting the teacher, to some extent at least, in his 
class work. It contains illustrations of how to operate 
wood working machines, 


taken from life poses of 


It shows detail plans of how 
machines are constructed and floor plans, giving the 
order of. arrangement of tools in the wood working 
division of a modern school which has the most com- 
plete wood working machine equipment in the coun- 
The Buffalo Technical High School. 


It is a book that you cannot well afford to be without, for it 
will render you valuable assistance if you are considering the 
installation of wood working machines in your school. 


Your 


request for a copy will be complied with gladly. 


American Wood Working Machinery Company 
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The shade is manufactured by the Aeroshade 
Company, 410 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
The firm will gladly send full information and 
samples to any school authority or architect. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE FOR SCHOOL 


PEOPLE. 


It is a noteworthy fact that teachers are ex- 
posed to dangers against which there is little 
protection. Health statistics for the United 
States prove conclusively that they are more 
subject to contagious diseases than are indus- 
trial and commercial workers. The percentage 
of tuberculosis among them is higher than in 
any non “dusty” occupation. 
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THE AEROLUX SHADE APPLIED TO A WINDOW 


There is evidence that accidents are as fre- 
quent among them as among other women work- 
ers. They are liable to the same dangers from 
street cars, icy streets, stairs, slippery floors, 
that other women are. In fact, some of them, 
particularly manual training and household arts 
teachers who must handle machinery and hot 
stoves, etc., and teachers who must supervise 
playgrounds in frosty as well as warm weather, 
must expose themselves to special hazards. 

There are, indeed, few business and profes- 
sional men or skilled workers of any kind, whose 
income depends upon their daily labor, and up- 
on their unimpaired physical vigor, who are not 
secured by some form of accident and health 
insurance. In fact, many special lines of work- 
ers have special forms of protection developed 
thru years of bitter experience. 

Teachers are not less prudent than business 
and professional men. It is entirely fitting, 
therefore, that there should be a special casualty 
company conducted wholly by schoolmen and 
planned to give the greatest measure of protec- 
tion to schoolroom workers. Such a firm has 
been in existence for more than two years and 
has given ample proof of its necessity and of the 
beneficence of its form of insurance. Thou- 
sands of teachers have accepted its policies and 
hundreds, who would otherwise have lost their 
salaries thru sickness or accidents, have had 
their incomes continued without a stop. The 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters are rendering 
to American teachers a great humanitarian ser- 
vice which deserves the widest recognition 


CONVENTION DATES ANNOUNCEMENT, 

Secretary D. W. Springer has announced that 
the International Congress of Education, which 
is to be held under the auspices of the National 
Education Association at Oakland, will take 
place from August 16th to 28th inclusive. The 
exact time when the Association will meet as a 
body has not been given out 

The program for the Congress is already under 
way and a considerable number of delegates is 
expected from all parts of the world. It is said 
that the general European war will not prevent 
the important foreign speakers from taking part 
in the program. 
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A moment later the signal for a fire 
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of two minutes every one of the 
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with the firemen when they arrived, as fj 
Mr Owen had given an alarm from 
box 2131, located om the outside of the 
bullding. 
Several hundred of the children had 
to march directly down over the stair- jj 
way which was on fire. The flames 
had eaten their way through the wood- 
work close to the wall and the smoke 
was spurting through the orevices when 
the children, who happened to be the 
youngest of the pupils, swung out of 
the hallway in perfect order. 
While the school wes being oe 
the smoke rolled tm clou*- * 
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THE PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
(Continued from Page 21) 
more advanced mathematics which in itself has 

social utility. 

Were we able to agree on a method, perhaps 
the best plan would be to start at the top and 
eliminate from college mathematical subjects 
topics that do not meet this test, thus enabling 
high school teachers to eliminate certain topics 
that function merely as college entrance re- 
quirements. At all events, as it seems to me, 
mathematics teachers could do no better work 
than to contribute their share toward a deter- 
mination of the exact problems in life wherein 
the various topics of mathematical subjects 
really do function. 

It is true that the battle is still on. There 
are many who have not yet lost faith in the 
doctrine of “formal discipline,” many who de- 
fine the aim of mathematics teaching as gen- 
eral culture and assert that the traditional 
selection of topics is as good for the purpose 
as any other selection that might be proposed. 
We need not quarrel with the contention that 
ideals at least of accuracy, thoroness, and per- 
sistence may be carried over into other fields 
from the study of mathematics, but it is doubt- 
ful whether we could justify the amount of 
time devoted to mathematics on this score 
alone. I submit, too, that we may still get the 
general culture and desirable ideals from exer- 
cises of a more practical nature than many of 
those now included in our courses of study. 

We can not shut our eyes to the fact that 
the doctrine of “general culture” is of little 
use, if the pupil is unable or unwilling to take 
the prescribed dose. Some of the more recent 
textbooks have made praiseworthy attempts to 
vitalize the subject by incorporating applica- 
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tions of mathematics to problems of real life, 
such as are actually worked by men in shops 
and offices. But there is need for a more com- 
plete study of these applications of mathe- 
maties to everyday working conditions, and, to 
my mind, of a more thoro elimination of topics 
that have little or no such application, and 
have no direct bearing on higher mathematical 
studies. 

Naturally, certain branches of mathematical 
study will meet the test of social utility for 
one group of pupils and not for another. Nat- 
urally, also certain topics within a given math- 
ematical study will be of direct use to one 
group and of no use to another. Hence, I be- 
lieve that we shall have to come to the writing 
of different textbooks for the pupils of different 
courses—one for pupils in general courses not 
leading to college and pupils in commercial 
courses; another for pupils preparing for lib- 
eral-arts courses in colleges; and a third for 
those in technical courses or preparing for such 
courses in college. 

The re-organization of the secondary school 
is going to affect the place of mathematics in 
the high school to some extent. Its chief in- 
fluence, I believe, will be to relieve the high 
school proper of a certain amount of element- 
ary algebra and geometry. This will probably 
mean that one year of high school algebra will 
be sufficient except in the technical courses, 
and that the teaching of geometry will be 
somewhat easier. I, for one, am hoping that 
the time thus saved in the high school may be 
devoted to a review of arithmetic, together 
with some of the most practical parts of alge- 
bra and geometry, with a special attempt to 
correlate these three branches. 

The organization of secondary mathematics 
into a five or six years’ course is likely also to 
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give some impetus to the plan of replacing the 
tandem style of teaching high school mathe- 
matics by the parallel method. I find no con- 
fidence among American mathematical author- 
ities in the possibility of actually uniting 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry in such a 
way as to make mathematics a mixture of all 
three, with no lines of division. On the other 
hand there is some tendency to try out the 
block system as between algebra and geometry. 
It is advised that a beginning be made by 
alternating these subjects by half-years. Later, 
it may be found desirable to alternate at still 
shorter intervals. 

The use of this form of the parallel method 
by the great body of mathematics teachers is 
dependent upon the publication of suitable 
textbooks. This is true also of the elimina- 
tion of useless topics by teachers generally. 

I have not meant to be specific in my sug- 
gestions as to the arrangement of mathematical 
studies in the various high school courses— 
merely to lay down the general principle that 
in each course the topics of study and the 
arrangement of the course should be such as 
to make the work of each group of pupils 
function either in future study or in actual 
life as fully as possible, and to point out the 
general effect of a re-organization of high 
schools. I may perhaps be permitted in closing 
to offer a few more specific suggestions. 

The more difficult portions of algebra and 
geometry should not be given before the third 
year of high school. John Franklin Brown in 
The American High School says, “The mathe- 
matics which palls one year may be as clear a8 
a bell with a year of age added.” 

There should be different courses in mathe 
matics for pupils preparing for college and those 
taking a general course. 
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Solid geometry and trigonometry should be 
required only when needed as specific college 
entrance requirements. 

Pupils in commercial courses should have a 
simplified course in algebra and geometry of 
one year following a differentiated course in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Probably a new course is needed for pupils 
with no mathematical sense. 
undoubtedly. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
the Poet at the Breakfast Table say, “I am 
always troubled when I think of my very limited 
mathematical capacities. 


There are such 


makes 


It seems as if every 
well-organized mind should be able to handle 
numbers and quantities thru their symbols to 
an indefinite extent; and yet, I am puzzled by 
what seems to a clever boy with a turn for cal- 
culation as plain as counting his fingers.” 

Not all who fail miserably in first year alge- 
Some do. Others fail 
thru lack of interest which the teacher and text- 


bra do so thru laziness. 
took writer might remedy. But many pupils 
try hard and make no progress commensurate 
with the effort. 

If the modern theory is true, that the high 
school is a place where appropriate training 
shall be provided for all children who are 14 
years of age, it would seem that for children 
with no mathematical sense a course should be 
Provided with some substitute for algebra and 
geometry. 

_ It is probable that many pupils who are mak- 
ing a complete failure in the present high school 
Courses should have been directed into voca- 
onal courses some years before and never given 
any incentive to enter a high school. In other 
words the vocational school must take the place 
ot high school for many. Here, also, the courses 
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must be selected that will fit the pupils’ capac- 
ities. 
NOTE—This paper is an abstract of an address be- 


fore the New Jersey Mathematics’ Teachers’ Associa 
tion 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

Report of the Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education. House Document 1004, 63d 
Congress, Second Session. 

Consolidated School Plams. Circulars twelve and 
thirteen, Minnesota State Commissioner of School 
Buildings. Contain illustrations and sketch 
floor plans for two-classroom consolidated 
schools. The designs are simple and dignified; 
the floor plans are economical, but complete, and 
exhibit careful study of the new country school. 

The County Commencement. By S. S. Alderman, 
secretary, North Carolina educational campaign 
committee. Issued by the North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
A suggestive document describing union county 
school commencements as a means of arousing 
wholesome interest in rural schools. Contains 
complete directions for arranging commence- 
ments, model programs, etc. 

Reply of the Superintendents to findings of the 
School Survey of New York City. Prepared by a 
committee of superintendents and edited by 
Joseph S. Taylor. Price, 50 cents. For sale by 
Joseph S. Taylor, 2275 Loring Place, The Bronx, 
New York. 

This pamphlet discusses certain criticisms of 
the quality of classroom instruction, the course 
of study and the supervision by principals, by 
Dr. F. M. McMurry and Dr. E. C. Elliott. It 
concludes rather hotly that “the net result of the 
whole inquiry, with reference to the teaching 
and supervision of elementary schools, is a set 
of opinions backed by guesses and assumptions.” 

Beaver Falls School Report, Prepared by Supt. 
Cc. C. Green. This report covers the activities of 
the Beaver Falls schools during the year 1913-14. 
It includes complete statistical material, rules 
and regulations, and is completely illustrated. 

The Star Spangled Banner. Pamphlet for the 
celebration of the centenary of. Prepared by 
State Superintendent Frank W. Miller, Colum- 





EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


bus, O. Contains interesting material on the 
origin and meaning of the American flag and of 
the song, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Annual Report of the Public Schools, Bellefonte. 
Pa. Prepared by J. E. Wagner, supervising prin- 
cipal. The most readable school report of the 
year. While preserving all of the academic 
dignity demanded in a school report, it gives 
evidence, on every page, that the men and 
women responsible for the schools have red 
blood, and that they are conducting the schools 
in a progressive, vigorous manner. 

Farm Practice in the Four-Year Agricultural 
Course. Report of A. C. True, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Education, Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
1913. 

Report of the Superintendent of School Buildings, 
New York City. Prepared by Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, 
architect and superintendent of buildings. The 
most valuable document of the year on school 
architecture, discussing the problems and im- 
provements made in planning and constructing 
schoolhouses, lighting, open-air rooms, play- 
grounds, athletic fields, motion-picture booths, 
etc., etc. The volume includes illustrations, 
plans and descriptions of New York's latest 
high school buildings and of standard types of 
grade buildings. Complete statistical tables are 
given. 

Handbook for Community Social Gatherings. Pre- 
pared by L. J. Hanifan, state supervisor of rural 
schools for West Virginia. Contains programs 
for 29 rural-school gatherings and directions for 
preparing them. The pamphlet is a revised edi- 
tion of a handbook prepared several years ago 
It gives evidence, on every page, of the practical 
experience of its author, and of many users in 
conducting secial centers. 


Catalog, Russell, Kans., Schools. Issued by the 
board of education as a manual for the teaching 
corps and citizens. 


Annual Financial and Statistical Report of the 
New York City Schools. Prepared by Hon. Henry 
R. M. Cook, auditor. Contains the report of the 
financial transactions of the New York School 
District for 1913, and comparative figures for the 
years 1909 to 1912. By far the completest report, 
of its kind, issued in the United States. 











































































































By H. D. Vincent 


The distinctive purpose of this text is to bring pupils in 
the night schools and those in the eighth grade of the elemen- 
tary schools into touch with practical, concrete problems such 
as they will meet during life. Each lesson embodies data from 
55 cents net. Postpaid. 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


actual experience. 


By A. H. R. Fairchild 


Many suggestions for the improvement of English teach- 
ing, giving in detail a series of model lessons taken down by a 
Riverside Educational 


stenographer in high school classes. 


Monographs. 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 


By Mabel Hill 


This book presents the problem, and suggests a solution, 
of getting the child not only to study civies, but to pe rform 
A series of 24 lessons in 


his part in civic life. 
these vital principles is appended, 


Monographs. 60 cents net. Postpaid. 


A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 

By Ella Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Mabel Hill, and Mary McSkimmon. 

A carefully graded series of lessons, or ‘“‘morning talks,” 

with suitable stories and poems, for each’ grade in the ele- 


mentary school. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand Readopted by 
the New York Board of Education for a 
Further Term of Five Years—1915-1919 


Partial List of Books Adopted 


Shorthand and Typewriting, Etc. 


“Course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand.” 
“Tsaac Pitman Spanish Shorthand." 
“Style Book of Business English.” 
‘*Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” 


Language Books, Etc. 
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on these maps even to obtaining the explorer’s own O. K. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
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What is it to be Educated? 

By C. Hanford Henderson, 456 pages. Price, 
$1.50, net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

“To the outsider, to the man not taking part 
in the game, education may easily seem a very 
drab-colored enterprise, a mixture of monotony, 
naughty boys and ultimate disillusionment. But 
to the man who participates in the game, and 
puts his heart into it, there is not, in all the 
world, a drama half so interesting, half so excit- 
ing, half so important as this veiled drama of 
education. As a present act, it engages all his 
faculties and resources, all his knowledge, skill, 
love, insight. He can never bring enough equip- 
ment to the task.” “The parent or teacher who 
can say to a child, ‘Come’ rather than ‘Go’ has 
robbed his task of all drudgery, and has lifted it 
to the plane of an adventure.” 

So writes the author of “Education and the 
Larger Life” in his new book, and with such sen- 
timents as these, coupled with his candid ac- 
knowledgment of the necessity of religion in edu- 
cation, there grows a confidence that he has 
something worth while for parent and teacher. 


A National System of Education. 

By J. H. Whitehouse. 90 pages. The Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Eng. 

England has as many educational problems and 
difficulties as the United States. The present 
volume is a comprehensive suggestion for co- 
ordination of all phases of education from the 
elementary schools to university reform. The 
author suggests, in one chapter, that secondary 
education should begin at the age of 12, and in 


NEW YORK 


the elementary school buildings. As a compara- 
tive study to those interested in American school 
management this volume will be found to be 
valuable. 


A Course in Citizenship. 

By Ella Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Fanny E. Coe, Mabel Hill, Mary McSkimmon, 
with an introduction by William Howard Taft. 
386 pages. The Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. 

Kindness, good will, responsibility are the foun- 
dations upon which this “Course in Citizenship” 
appears to have been constructed. The subject 
matter is arranged to correspond to the different 
grades of the public school course, beginning 
with the home, and embracing the school and 
playground, the neighborhood, the town and city, 
the nation, American ideals, the United States 
and the world, and the world family. In each 
grade one subject is devoted to each month of 
the school year. Ex-president Taft writes an 
introduction. 


Selected Literary Essays from James Russell 
Lowell. 


With an introduction by Will David Howe and 
Norman Foerster. 312 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The editors, in the introduction, give a bio- 
graphical sketch of James Russell Lowell. which 
is followed by an essay on Lowell as a literary 
critic. The literary essays selected are on Chau- 
cer, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
Emerson the Lecturer, and Thoreau. The vol- 
ume is not too expensive. 


Literature for Children. 

By Orton Lowe. 298 pages. Price, 90 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

In this book there are 55 pages of splen- 
did bibliography—a perfect mine of riches for 
the direction of young readers along the lines of 
best books and stories. The book contains selec- 
tions for memorizing for each year. The third 
part of the book deals with sources of standard 


particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 W. 45th St. New York 


prose for children. The work is useful and in- 
teresting. 
A Source of English History. 

Vol. 2. Edited by Arthur D. Innes. 282 pages. 
Price, $1.10. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
mS 

The second volume of Innes’ Source Book of 
English History begins with “Reglet Divine, 
1603-1641,” and contains papers on the Civil War 
and Commonwealth, 1641-1660—The Restoration 
and Revolution, 1660-1702, Anne, George I and 
George II, 1702-1760, and George III, 1760-1815, 
and an index. 


Lippincott’s Fifth Reader. 

By Homer P. Lewis and Elizabeth Lewis. 483 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This new reader for the Fifth Grade will be 
hailed with enthusiasm. It is nearly 500 pages, 
and much of it has never been seen in school 
readers. The paper is good and the type well 
suited for the purpose intended. There are some 
sepia-toned photogravures. 

A Laboratory Outline of Elementary Chemistry. 

By Alexander Smith. 137 pages. The Century 
Co., New York. 

This is a companion volume to Professor 
Smith’s widely used “Textbook of Elementary 
Chemistry.” The experiments suggested have 
been used by the author in a considerable num 
ber of classes, and have been passed upon by 
other teachers. Particularly noticeable are the 
simplicity of the directions, and the usefulness 
of many of the tests for the industries and the 
home. 


Agriculture for Beginners. 

Revised edition. By C. W. Burkett, F. L. 
Stevens and D. H. Hill. 355 pages, illustrated, 
partly in color. Price, 80 cents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

This book, which has been the open door t0 
agriculture for literally tens of thousands of 
country children, will find a hearty welcome in 
its revised form. The changes which have been 


made are not radical; they cover chiefly the 
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Number Sense, 


little in mental growth. 


learn by doing. 


mental grasp and oral expression. 


addition. 


success in the bookmaker’s art. 


144 pp. 








illustrated. 


dition of facts which apply to certain sections 
of the country, the need of which could not be 


foreseen. The exercises following the several 
chapters have been increased in number to allow 
for greater variety, and the illustrations have 
been improved in quality and interest. The book 
is still the leader in agricultural texts. 


Laundry Work in Theory and Practice. 

By E. L. Marsh. 205 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
net. Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

A valuable teachers’ handbook embracing a 
complete course in laundry work and simple 
cleaning. The text is intended primarily for 
students who are preparing to teach laundering 
but will be found helpful as a desk book by all 
teachers of domestic economy. It is to be re- 
gretted that the publishers have not substituted 
American types of utensils for some of the 
British washing machines, flat irons, etc. 


Shakespeare’s Principal Plays. 

Edited with introduction and notes by Tucker 
Brooke, John Williams Cunliffe and Henry Noble 
MacCracken. 957 pages. List price, $2.00. The 
Century Co., New York. 

Twenty plays of the “immortal bard”—those 
most generally read and acted at the present 
Ume—have been edited by three leading Shakes- 
beareans in American universities and are here 
Presented in a single volume. The large, clear 
type, the extremely comprehensive, yet brief, in- 
troductions and the handy notes make the vol- 
ume nearly ideal for the home and school library. 
The text followed is that of the first folio with 
modernized spelling. The editors might have 
profitably “cut” the vulgarities from a few pas- 
Sages for the sake of younger readers. The vol- 
ume in every way measures up to the high stand- 
érd of the Century Company’s productions. 
Experiments. 

By Philip B. Edelman. 256 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Published by Philip E. Edelman, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Several hundred experiments, more or less 
Commonly made in school laboratories, are here 
kathered in one volume for the general reader. 
The author has evidently had much experience 
48 a commercial experimenter and tester and, in 


BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 


Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 


The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 


Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 







Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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the brief chapters on phases of professional ex- 
perimentation, writes interestingly and authori- 
tatively. 

Graded Writing Textbooks. 

Book Two. By Albert W. Clark. 32 pages. 
Price, $1.25 per dozen. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

The second of a new series of medial slant 
writing books. This book gives evidence of care- 
ful grading. Pedagogically the method suggested 
is splendid. 

Style-Book of Business English. 

Sixth Revised Edition. By H. W. Hammond 
and Max J. Herzberg. 272 pages. Price, 85 
cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York City. 

The value of this book may be readily under- 
stood when it is said that it has gone thru five 
large editions. It has now been thoroly revised 
so as to better meet the especial needs of high- 
school classes which can study business English 
more intensively than can pupils of commercial 
schools. The rearrangement of the text makes 
the book more logical in the development of the 
subject, and the exercises and questions at the 
end of each chapter provide a wealth of teaching 
material. 


A Laboratory Manual of Letters. 

By Thomas H. Briggs. Cloth, 25 cents. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Chicago. 

To develop “tone” in letters is the purpose of 
this little manual with its fifty good, bad and in- 
different letters for analysis in high-school Eng- 
lish classes. In the hands of a moderately skill- 
ful teacher it should be possible to make stud- 
ents appreciate, as well as write, letters that are 
appropriate, sincere and in good form. The book 
can be recommended without reserve. 

Aldine Language Method. 

Part One. By Frank E. Spaulding and Cath- 
erine T. Bryce. 274 pages. Newson & Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Aldine First Language Book. 

By Catherine T. Bryce and Frank E. Spauld 
ing. Illustrations by Ada Budell. 278 pages. 
Newson & Company,, New York, N. Y. 

What should reading include? Here are but 
four of the ends the authors of “The Aldine First 
Language Book” think should be included: Ex- 
pressive reading, learning how to study so as to 
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Why Not Give Your Pupils 


the same opportunity to win promotion and success 
as the lad who has 


W ebster’s New 
International 


Dictionary in his school? Would not 
a requisition to your school authorities for a copy 
bring this all-knowing special teacher to your 
This New Creation answers with 
final authority all kinds of puzzling questions in 
spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, geo- 
graphy, sports, arts, and sciences. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Subjects. Hundreds of NEW Words not given in 
any other dictionary. Thousands of other references. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
2700 Pages. Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 


Regular Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Size, 123x9}x5 inches. Wt., 14 lbs. 





New Gazetteer, nearly 


Over 6000 Illustrations. 


India- Paper Edition. Only half as 
thick, only half as heavy as the Regular 
Edn. Printed on thin, strong, 
opaque, India paper. Size, 12}x93x2} 
inches. Weight, only 7 lbs. 

More Scholarly, Accurate, Conven- 

ient and Authoritative than any 

other English Dictionary. Critical 
comparison with all other diction- 
aries is invited. 


WHY longer delay your requisition for 
a copy of the New International? 

WRITE for specimen pages of both Reg- 
ular and India-Paper Editions, FREE 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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get out the full meaning of printed thoughts and 
feelings, learning to dramatize a reading lesson, 
reproducing a reading lesson in qa child’s own 
language. Intelligent work under these heads 
only will prevent mere mechanical pronouncing 
of words, will link the inner life of a child with 
the best there is in literature and will make 
study in other subjects relatively easy. The 
questions and working plans in both reader and 
manual are so varied that it would seem the 
work can never become monotonous. The selec- 
tions are not often seen in readers. Exception 
may perhaps be taken to the plan of asking a 
child for the story of a poem in his own words. 
The charm of poetry is so linked with choice 
diction, imagery and rhythm that it is almost 
hazardous to disturb this order. 


Contemporary American History. 

By Charles A. Beard, Columbia University. 
Cloth, $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

The author has undertaken the difficult task of 
preparing an account of the United States during 
the past 35 years, emphasizing chiefly its politi- 
cal, governmental and economical life, so that 
the student may obtain a clear, sharp back- 
ground for a study of our current life, govern- 
ment and politics. The preface is frank in 
acknowledging that the work is impressionistic, 
unbalanced and perhaps erroneous in some of its 
conclusions because the events chronicled are 
too near and cannot be fully evaluated. It is, 
however, fair and accurate and fills admirably a 
need that every professor of American politics 
and government has felt. Even the general read- 
er who would understand conditions, and pre- 
pare himself to better discharge his duties as a 
citizen, will find the volume highly interesting 
It can be recommended without reserve. 


Volunteer Help to the Schools. 

By Ella Lyman Cabot. 140 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

There is more in this little volume than at first 
appears. Volunteer service in relation to health; 
Recreation under Guidance; Training for Citizen- 
ship, for Work, for Family Ties, and the Sphere 
of Volunteer Help are some of the useful sub- 
jects treated. The work is of special value to 
those interested in Playground work. 
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YOU WILL WANT 


THE IDEAL SPELLERS 


BY EDGAR L. WILLARD AND FRANCES W. RICHARDS 


IF YOU BELIEVE IN 
TEACHING A FEW WORDS THOROLY 


TEACHING TWO WORDS A DAY IN THE LOWER GRADES 
SELECTING WORDS BECAUSE THEY ARE USEFUL,—NOT MERELY BE- 


CAUSE THEY ARE DIFFICULT 


TEACHING CORRECT USAGE AS WELL AS CORRECT SPELLING 


CONSTANT REVIEW 
DRILL IN VISUALIZATION 


PRESENTING WORDS IN THE NATURAL ORDER 


OF ACTUAL USAGE; 


NOT IN GROUPS BASED UPON KINDRED SOUND OR MEANING. 


Write for samples, and a copy of our valuable “Suggestions to Teachers"’ 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 FIFTH AVE., - - 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 


The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 


COLETTE IN FRANCE 
BORIS IN RUSSIA 


FRITZ IN GERMANY 


FRITZ IN GERMANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


and other books in the ‘Little People Everywhere” series are of 
special interest since the outbreak of the great war. 
Now is the time to emphasize Europe in the geography and 


reading classes. 


It is a living subject. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
Geography readers, illustrated with colored plates and full- 


page pictures. 
volumes are ready: 


Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland 
Donald in Scotland 


Colette in France 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO. 


34 Beacon St., Boston 


Daily English Lessons. 


Book Two. By Willis H. Wilcox. 
J.B. Lippincott Company, 
London. 

An attempt is made to present all the essential 
facts about the structure of the English sen- 
tence. “Case” and “mode” are presented in 
optional lessons. Innumerable examples for 
practice are given—a great boon to the busy 
teacher. 


293 pages. 
Philadelphia and 


The Renaissance of Motherhood. 

By Ellen Key. 171 pages. Price, $1.25. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 

This work comprises three essays, namely, 
“Women and Morals,” ‘“Motherliness” and “Edu- 
cation for Motherhood.” A by no meaas close 
analysis of the first essay brings the reviewer 
to some very startling statements. The danger- 
ous tendency of the volume can best be shown 
by quoting some of the text. “Marriage was 
brought about first thru spoil, then by purchase, 
finally thru gift” (P. 23). Marriage was not 
“brought about” in this way. It was instituted 
by the Almighty Himself. “Like other Asiatic 
religions, Christianity considered sexual life as 
impure; true, purity was attained only in celib- 
acy” (P. 29). Nonsense! Conjugal chastity has 
ever been held by Christianity as a most honor- 
able state. “The benefit which ethical develop- 
ment derived from Christianity thru a stricter 
marriage law is counteracted by the heavy debt 
of the church to illegitimate children, and to the 
unhappily married couples held in yoke together 
in obedience to the commandment of the church. 
iv % In determining the influence of the 
church upon sexual morality, account must be 
taken, not only of the sacrifice of the innocent 
just referred to, but also of the complete falsifi- 


Each volume, 45 cents, postpaid. 


The following 


Umé San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 


DAILY ENGLISH LESSONS 


By WILLIS H. WILCOX, PH. D. 
Professor of English, Maryland State Normal School 
Book I, 45c Book II, 60c 


Arranged and prepared in accordance with the report of the Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and follow the most recent plans suggested for making the teaching 
of daily English more practical and less mechanical. These books do not 
presuppose a well-trained teacher, but propose to train any teacher to use 
them effectively in classroom work. Drill work, frequent reviews, model 
forms, and picture-composition work are features which facilitate the hither- 
to uncertain effects to teach language that is fluent, correct and in good taste. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COM PANY Philadelphia 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Cambridge University Press—England 


A Handbook of English. For Junior and Intermediate classes. By Dr, D. B. Nicolson, 
M.A. 50 cents net. 


A Primer of English Literature. By W.T. Young, M.A. 75 cents net. 

Outlines of Victorian Literature. By Hugh Walker, LL.D., and Mrs. Walker. $1.00 net. 
A Manual of Mechanical Drawing. By J. H. Dales. 75 cents net. 

Outlines of Ancient History. By H Mattingly, M.A. $3.00 net. 

A History of Modern Europe. By J. E. Morris. 90 cents net. 


The Cambridge Modern German Series 
Der Tolle Invalide auf dem Fort Ratonneau. By A. E. Wilson, B.A. 60 cents net. 


Hacklander. Der Zuave. Adapted from Ein Schloss in den Ardennen. By G. T, 
Ungoed, M.A. 65 cents net. 


Stinde. Der Familie Buchholz. Edited with vocabulary by G. H. Clarke, M.A. 
75 cents net 


The Cambridge Modern French Series 


Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant. Edited with introduction, exercises, and vocab- 
ulary by H. N. P. Sloman, M.A. 65 cents net. 


La Jeunesse de Cyrano de Bergerac. Edited by H. A. Jackson, M.A. 75 cents net. 


NEW YORK 
2, 4 and 6 W. 45th St. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


American Representatives 


LONDON 
24 Bedford St., Strand 


The Merrill Speller 


Combined and in Parts 
By J.O. WILSON and EDITH A. WINSHIP 


A vocabulary restricted to the words the pupil needs to know. 
Already adopted for exclusive basal use in the schools of 
Washington, D. C., Albany, Schenectady, Scranton, Stam- 


Boris in Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 
Josefa in Spain 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


cation of sex morals which grew out of the eccle- 
siastical point of view” (P. 31). To the advo- 
cates of free love and tandem polygamy this may 
sound plausible. This is so remarkable a state- 
ment to be published at this late day that its 
falsity is at once apparent. 

As showing the unsound and dangerous tend- 
ency of the essay we will quote once more: “In 
other words, woman has had the audacity to 
apply the principle of individuality even to sex 
morals, and thus to proclaim that neither in man 
nor in woman should blind obedience to moral 
traditions, but the verdict of the individual con- 
science in the first place, and the effect on 
society in the second place, become the deter- 
mining factor. The influence on society must, 
without question, determine our objective ethics, 
but such precepts need not always nor every- 
where coincide with the subjective moral condi- 
tion” (P. 53-54) . If this means anything, it means 
the rejection of the higher moral sanction for 
our acts, and a veiled advocacy of free love. In 
passing it may be remarked that it is dangerous, 
to say the least, considering the large court dam- 
ages recently rendered in more than one Euro- 
pean court of justice, to publish in cold type that 
it is a Jesuit maxim that the end justifies the 
means, as is done on page 55. The vitality of 
this slander is marvelous! Owing to these im- 
moral blemishes (and many others we have not 
space for) we cannot recommend this volume. 


Conflicting Principles in Teaching. 

By Chas. A. McMurry. 290 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass 

In his chapter on “Dual Principles in Educa- 
tion” the author says “The complaint is period- 
ically heard that public-school education has 
failed in improving the morals of the people; 


ford, Easton, Binghamton and a host of 


smaller places. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 


323-325 E. Twenty-third St., Chicago 


that there is, in spite of increasing intelligence, 
a serious lack of moral training; and that our 
whole system of education needs to be reorgam- 
ized on a sounder ethical basis.’ The author 
claims that “to be of real value, all studies are 
focused upon the moral aim, or better, are in- 
herently involved in the moral movement,” but, 
unfortunately, the writer has a rather vague 
idea of morality and moral values, for he says 
“Our whole course of study is rapidly becoming 
fundamentally racial and social, i. e., moral.” 
Morality, whether in the school or elsewhere, is, 
must, and ever will be founded upon distinctively 
religious training that has its foundation in the 
Decalogue. All other “moral” expedients are 
mere vaporings and the sooner larger numbers 
of educators than exist at present recognize this 
fact, the better it will be for the present youth 
and future citizen. 


The War and the Schools. 

Everybody—man, woman and child—is think 
ing about the war in Europe. This is the time 
to have the school children read such books a 
“Fritz in Germany,” “Colette in France,” “Boris 
in Russia,” “Rafael in Italy,” and “Marta i 
Holland.” 

The normal life of the countries is depicted in 
these books, not the abnormal, war-harried coh 
dition made too familiar by the newspaper 
These books, and eight others, are in the series 
“Little People Everywhere.” (Little, Brow2 & 
Co., Boston.) They are supplementary readers 
containing more geography to the square inch 
than any other books ever written with the plan 
of holding the child by story-interest. They a 
good stories, with the human touch; children 
like them; the information is acquired painlessly. 
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Strong—Positive—Durable and 
Cheap. 


They don’t break, slip or let go. 





It has the advantages of the continuous screw vise 
and is as rapid as the so called quick acting 
vise. 




















WHEN installing Domestic Science 

Tables in your schools, remember 
that the Christiansen Tables are the 
best and the prices right. Send for our 
catalog today with prices, and also a 
free sample of our dove-tail joint top. 

We also manufacture Drawing 
Tables and Manual Training Benches. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


2219 GRAND AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


It is not an experiment but has been thoroly tried 
out and perfected. 


Made with or without dog for holding work on 
top of bench. 









The very thing to replace your worn out wooden 
vises at small expense. 





Send for circular. 


A. L. BEMIS 


72 Commercial St. 




























Worcester, Mass. 


START NOW! 


If you are planning new equipment for 


Manual Training or Domestic Science 


SHELDONS BIG 4 
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TABLES 


BEST WOOD WORKER'S VISES 


s maximum efficiency, strength and durability, Richards-Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises are leaders in their field due mainly to simplic- 

ity of mechanism. Every one which leaves our plant is perfect, 
and the fact that we ship several thousand a month, with mighty few 
if any comebacks, proves that no guess-work or poor raw materials enter 
their manufacture. Prices and further information on request. 















TURNING 
LATHES, 




















DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 
NO.430 R-W RAPID ACTING VISE 





















































FEATURES 
2-Piece Phosphor Bronze WORK BENCHES ano VISES 
Nut. 
No Pawls, Racks or Trig- OUR 1914 SUPPLEMENT illustrates and describes the numerous new designs and 
gers. improvements made in every department of our “Big Four’’ line. 
Instantaneous Adjustment. At the recent W. D. & M. T. association convention at Milwaukee our No. 7 Domestic 
Science Table showing improved aluminum bound magnesium enamel top, im- 





Continuous in Action. 


Jaws, Best Grey Iron with 
Working Surface 
Ground and Finished. 


chards Wilco 


MANUFACTURING Co. ie 


AURORAILL.U.SA. 


proved sanitary stove features, and telescoping swing seats attracted the most 
favorable comment 


Our No. 4 Drawing Table with individual compartment for drawing boards and 
instruments also attracted much favorable attention 


Write for this latest catalog and see what is being offered in up to date equipment. 


Send us a rough sketch showing the size of the room for your contemplated equipment 
and we will gladly make blue prints for you showing exactly how to place every piece 
of your equipment and furnish complete information and quotations giving cohal cost 
delivered. All without the slightest obligation on your part. 


Our made up stock of material is greater than ever and you will find our service 


satisfactory. 
Muskegon, Mich. 













DOOR HANGERS FOR FOLD- 

ING DOORS, LOCKERS 

AND EVERY SCHOOL 
PURPOSE. 




















E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
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IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


308!1 Arcade 


We are 
School and College Out- 
fitters 
organized because we are 
needed 
To conserve your time | 
To conserve your energy || 
To add to your efficiency }| 
To save your money | 
Teachers, School Boards, || 
Buyers, need only to prove 
our statement by examin- | 
ing our exhibit 
You are welcome 


Permanent Educational 
Exhibit Company 


School and College 
Outfitters 


Educational Building 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


16 Years in the Business 


SCHOOL BUILDING LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 20) 
such basement shal] constitute a story, and will 
be so considered in determining the number of 
stories in such school building. 


Manual Training Rooms, Etc. 

Any school building having rooms in the base- 
ment which are used for such activities as Man- 
ual Training, Domestic Science, or Chemical 
Laboratory, such rooms shall have enclosing walls 
of fireproof construction. The ceilings over said 
rooms shall also be of fireproof materials. (See 
boiler-room ceiling construction.) The interior 
doors leading to the rooms shall be of kalamein 
or other approved fireproof doors; said doors to 
be equipped with proper springs to keep them 
normally closed. No stops, hooks or other de- 
vice to hold the doors onen will be approved. 
When such doors are glazed it must be with 
wired glass. 

Terra Cotta Tile Walls. 

Hollow tile may be used for exterior and in- 
terior bearing walls which receive directly the 
loads from floors or roofs, in addition to their 
acting as partition walls, in buildings not more 
than two stories in height, provided the load 
does not exceed 200 pounds per square inch of 
effective bearing parts. The thickness of such 
walls shall not be less than would be required 
for brick walls. The thickness of walls shall be 
calculated as the outside dimension of the tile 
(exclusive of plaster and stucco) and each tile 
shall be the full thickness of the wall. 


Y ren. 


School Soar) Sounal 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


OUR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


Bulldina 


SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE 


ESCAPE 


Conceded by 
leading Schoo] 
Boards, Archi- 
tects, and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world. 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and anoth- 
er, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 

In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety 

Especially suited 
to women and child- 


Illustrated 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


PRANG “STIXIT” 


“Stixit’’ is a combination of paste 
and glue. An ideal adhesive for school 
and home use. Put up in tin contain- 
ers and collapsible tube form. 


PRANG “GLUIT” 


“Gluit” is a liquid glue especially 
adapted for Manual Training, Wood- 
working and home uses. ‘“‘Gluit”’ is put 
up in four ounce, half pint, pint, quart 
and gallon cans. 


PRANG “DYIT” 


““Dyit” is put up in collapsible tubes 
in eight different colors. A new Dye 
that is fast,easy to use and inexpensive. 
“Dyit” is ideal for dyeing reed and 
raffia and also for general craft work. 


PRANG “MODELIT” 


*““Modelit”’ is a high grade Modeling 
Material for all school requirements 
Dustless, antiseptic and does not hard- 
en under any atmospheric conditions. 
Two colors:—-Gray Green and Light 


In Every School 


this Stewart Junior pencil 
sharpener will go eventually— 
for it’s the final solution of the 


pencil sharpener problem. A 
fine tool—not a toy. Double 
cutters of cobalt steel—won’t 
break the point and won’t get 
dull. Order from your 
dealer today. Price com- 





Covered with 8 Patents 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


booklet free. Brown. 
Write to-day; 
your letter may 


Why not write for our 
save a life. 


New York Chicago 


“Art Materials Catalog’’? 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
Boston 





plete with clamp for 
fastening to table— 
only 


$2.00 


Complete Ready To Set On The Foundation 


detailed information 


All tile used in bearing walls shall be laid 
with the voids running vertically (excepting an 
approved interlocking tile) and shall be laid in 
mortar composed of one part of Portland 
cement, two-and-a-half parts sand and not more 
than one-tenth (bulk measurement) of hydrated 
lime. 

No blocks will be approved that do not develop 
a compressive strength of at least 3,500 pounds 
per square inch of net section; and in no case 
shall the voids exceed 50 per cent of the gross 
sectional area. 

All blocks used in outside wall must be dense, 
well burned and shall not absorb more than 
one-tenth (10%) of their weight in water after 
immersion two hours, and must have a clear 
ringing sound when struck. 

No tile shall be used in any bearing walls be- 
low the first floor of beams. 

Hollow tile may be faced with brick, or stuc- 
coed after being made damp-proof by approved 
methods. If faced with brick, such brick facing 
shall not be considered as performing any con- 
structive function unless such brickwork is 
properly bonded to the tile walls by a contin- 
uous course of brick headers at least every two 
courses in height of tile or every seventh course 
of brickwork if the tiles are of such size as will 
permit. 

Header course of flemish bond will be ap- 
proved. The header courses may be backed with 
hollow brick. 

Where floor beams rest on tile walls, two 
courses of hard-burned brick shall be laid direct- 
ly under such beams. 





Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
towns snd cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 50 to 250 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 


same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way a8 if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Where girders rest upon walls so that there 
is a concentrated load on the block of more than 
one ton, the blocks supporting the girder must 
be made solid by filling with Portland cement 
concrete. Where such concentrated loads shall 
exceed three tons, the blocks for two courses 
below and for a distance extending at least 
eighteen inches each side of such girder, shall 
be made solid. Where the load on the wall ex 
ceeds five tons, the blocks for three courses be 
neath and at least three feet each side of such 
girder shall be made solid in a similar manner. 
All piers or jambs that support loads in excess 
of four tons shall be built with brick masonry, 
concrete or blocks filled solid with Portland 
cement concrete. 

Each tier of beams shall be anchored to the 
side and end walls at intervals of not more than 
six feet. 

No walls constructed of hollow tile shall be 
broken to receive pipes, but must be provided 
with chase or especially moulded blocks. 

Hollow blocks spanning more than four feet 
must be properly reinforced. The skew-backs 
must also be filled sohd with concrete. 

Where walls are decreased in thickness, the 
top course of the thicker wall must be ma 
solid with concrete or have two courses of hard 
burned brick. 

Fire Escapes. 

Where fire escapes are found necessary they 
shall be constructed of iron strings, treads and 
closed risers, said risers being not more tha® 
seven inches high and the treads not less that 
ten and a half inches in width. The top plat 
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A CLEAN BOOK NEVER SPREADS DISEASE 


EYNOLDS Sanitary Book 
Covers will keep your 
books clean. No book should 
be issued to a pupil without a 
Reynolds’ 
Sanitary Book Covers will 
wear too. They are made of 
imported paper — tough as 
leather, germ proof and water 
proof. They are both sanitary 


clean cover on it. 


and economical. 


AND THEY COST LESS 


Nos. 1, 2and 3...per 1,000 $10.00 
Pe Oe ies citer per 1,000 20.00 
WN lass <0 i SEA per 1,000 25.00 


The University Publishing Company 


LINCOLN 


form must be level with the classroom floor, and 
entrance to the platform shall be made by means 
of a door, which must be cut down to the level 
of the floor. The stairs shall not be less than 
thirty-six inches wide and shall be supported on 
strong iron brackets bolted entirely thru the 
wall, or on iron columns. Long runs should 
have intermediate landings. The lowest flight 
must not be movable. The outside strings shall 
be protected by a heavy galvanized wire mesh 
screen or other approved protective railing not 
less than five feet high. Whenever a fire escape 
crosses a window, said window must be glazed 
With wire glass. Handrails must be provided 
for each side of the stairs. 
Cloakrooms. 

Ample cloakrooms shall be provided. They 
should be well lighted, ventilated and heated. 
They should be provided with a sufficient num- 
ber of hooks so that each pupil may have one 
for his individual use. ‘These hooks should be 
Placed low enough so that the young children 
can readily reach them. 

Three-Story Buildings. 
All school buildings of three or more stories 
in height shall be of fireproof construction. The 
doors, windows, window frames, roof rafters and 
russes, trim, finished floors and other interior 
finish may be of wood. 

A building having an auditorium or classroom 
on the third floor is considered as a three-story 
building. 

It is strongly recommended that auditoriums 
be placed on the first floor of buildings. All 
auditoriums shall have ample means of exit, 
leading direct to the street. Unless especially 
approved, auditoriums will not be allowed on 
the second floor if their seating capacity is five 
hundred or more persons. 

b Chimneys. 

No chimneys shall be started or built upon 
ny floor or wood beams. The brick used in 
chimneys shall be good, hard and well burned. 



















positions— 


positions— 











CHICAGO 


Seating. 

All plans and blue prints must show the loca- 
tion of each pupil’s and teacher’s desk, together 
with the number of the former. 

Definition of Classroom. 

Whenever the word “classroom” is used it is 
construed to mean “All rooms in a school build- 
ing used by the pupils for classroom or study 
purposes.” (Exclusive of gymnasium, assembly 
rooms and manual training rooms.) 

Inside Toilets. 

Individual porcelain bowl water closets, and 
slate, corrugated glass or porcelain urinals, 
properly ventilated, must be provided where run- 
ning water can be secured. No latrine, range 
or incinerating closets will be permitted. All 
floors surrounding and within three feet of in- 
side water closets or urinals must be constructed 
of non-absorbent waterproof materials. Suitable 
wash-bowls must be installed in each toilet room. 

Vent Flues: The ventilating flues and ducts 
leading from toilet rooms must not connect with 
those leading to or from any other room. All 
toilet rooms must be located so as to receive 
ample outside light. 

Outside Dry Toilets. 

“Each Board of Education shall provide at 
least two suitable and convenient outhouses or 
water closets where other inside facilities are not 
available. Said outhouses or water closets shall be 
entirely separated each from the other, and shall 
have separate means of access. Said outhouses 
or water closets, if detached from the school- 
house, shall be separated by a substantial close 
fence, not less than seven feet in height.” The 
vaults under these outhouses or water closets 
shall be built of brick and laid in cement mortar 
or concrete and shall not extend under the floor 
ef said building, but may project beyond the rear 
of the building to facilitate the proper cleaning. 

The vaults shall be properly ventilated by 
running a wooden or metal flue from the under- 


What Knowledge 
Greatest Worth? 


In commercial education this 
question is answered in one word: 


Remington 


The widest choice of 
The choice of the best 


These are the rewards of 
every student who learns 
the skilled use of the 


Recognized Leader among 
Typewriters 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


is of 













(Incorporated] 





This flue 


side of the floor line up thru the roof. 
shall not be less than eight inches square (inside 


measurement). Each toilet should be provided 
with a sash not less than two feet square, ar- 
ranged to slide or hang on hinges. This opening 
must be covered with a close mesh copper wire 
fly screen. Outside of each boys’ outhouse or 
water closet, properly protected from the rain or 
snow, shall be provided a metal urinal trough 
drained into the vault of said closet. This 
trough and the buildings are to be properly 
screened by a tight board screen not less than 
seven feet high. All outside toilet doors shall 
be equipped with proper locks and spring hinges 
or springs to keep said doors shut. 


Floor Beams. 

The following is a schedule of the size of un- 
supported floor beams and the maximum spans 
of such unsupported floor beams that will be 
permitted : 

Heml!lock—Spans over 18 ft. and up to 20 ft. 
inclusive, 2x12 spaced 16 inches on center. 

Spruce—Spans over 20 ft. and up to 22 ft. 
inclusive, 3x12 spaced 12 inches on center. 

Spruce—Spans over 22 ft. and up to 24 ft. 
inclusive, 3x14 spaced 12 inches on center. 

Yellow Pine—Spans over 24 ft. and up to 26 
ft. inclusive, 3x14 spaced 16 inches on center. 

Yellow Pine—Spans over 26 ft. and up to 30 
ft. inclusive, 3x14 spaced 12 inches on center. 

All spans shall be bridged with a 2x3 herring 
bone bridging not less than 8 feet apart. 

Suggestions for Placing Blackboards. 

The importance of blackboards in the daily 
work of the school is often very much under- 
rated by School Boards and Architects. This 
matter is now generally well planned in new 
buildings in the cities, but in country districts 
it is not unusual to find blackboards of very 
poor quality and unnecessarily limited in 
amount. 





















Lighter Weight 





Sold on Approval 


—— THE —— 
NEW IMPROVED 


““BESSEMER”’ Grand Rapids, - 


a ad 


LETT 
RAW 10 NIX 


use. 


SOITa TE 





90-92 W. Broadway 


make. 


Here is what we will do. 


needs. 


eyes. 


of a Century. 


order is a 


All available space in the front of the school- 
room and on the right hand side should be given 
to blackboards. 

These boards should be of slate and of good 
quality. 

They should be four feet wide (from top to 
bottom). 

A chalk trough three inches wide should be 
placed along the lower edge of all boards. 

The following directions for placing black- 
boards have been issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education: 

One-Room Buildings, Grades I-VII: 

The board on front wall—32 inches 
floor. 

The board on side wall—26 inches above floor. 

T'wo-Room Buildings, Grades I-IV: 

The board on front wall—26 inches 
floor. 

The board on side wall 

Grades V-VIII: 

The board on 
floor. 

The board on side wall 


above 


above 
26 inches above floor. 


front wall—80 inches above 


30 inches above floor. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SUMMER INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 19) 
difficult to measure or even to conceive. In this 
shop work, visitors found the boys as courteous 
as elsewhere, but they were impatient of inter- 
ruptions and did not want to be bothered, so 
intense was their application to the business in 
hand. One can imagine that a Kipling compos- 
ing a world poem or an Edison engaged in one 
of his well-known experiments, would have the 
same reaction toward the curious intrusion of 
some silly tourist! Each boy for the moment 
was a creator, and ordinary mortals must hands 


off ! 


STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 


from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. 
highest Educational and Medical authorities, 


Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


Mich. 


JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 
for 7 to8 14 Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 


the best and cheapest adhesive for school 


School boards furnished with a trial 
quart carton gratis. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 





THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. 
is not true and we would like an opportunity of 


showing you the superior construction of the HANEY SCHOOL 
DESKS, or any other School or Church Furniture that we 


We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of your 

We will also tell you something - 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 


We have concentrated on this business a third 
We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 


We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. 
h we ask to prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co., “"**sacn?*” 





CHAIRS 









Endorsed by 






North America, 






















. 


New York City 


This 





out 


Hygienic and dust- 
less qualities make 
it most sanitary chalk 
on the market. - - 








One trial 


The work of the school was given unity of 
purpose and of method, by a meeting once each 
week in the shop, of all the boys and teachers 
with Dr. Leavitt who acted as principal. Here 
all formality was laid aside, and the mutual 
problems of all concerned were frankly talked 
over and solutions decided upon. 

The health of each boy was followed thruout 
the summer, and they were tested in various 
ways to determine the relation between their 
physical and mental ages and their school ad- 
vancement. The Binot-Simon charts revealed 
some startling facts, unsuspected by former 
teachers. 

The school is to be continued thruout the 
school year, and registrations for the autumn 
quarter show no diminution in the interest of 
a sufficient number to the work worth 
while. jut if only half the number should 
enroll for continued work, the school would be 
worth while and of great value, as was that 
epoch-making undertaking at Stanz on the 
shores of the Lake of Lucerne. For it is a 
pioneer movement which demonstrates what can 
be done by an application of common sense to 
the age-old problem of establishing an efficient 
point of contact between child mind and the 
necessary world in which children find them- 
selves on the road to grown-up life. 


make 


Evening Schools. 

San Jose, Cal. Evening schools have been 
reopened and instruction is offered in bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, commercial arithmetic, English, 
dressmaking, cooking, sewing and millinery. In 
addition, the usual classes for foreigners are 
continued. 

Providence, R. I. Evening classes have been 
opened in four school buildings. A class in 
civil service studies has been organized. 


MAP BARGAI 


Maps include Europe, Asia, Africa, United States, 


sphere and Western Hemisphere. 

These are the famous American Series Maps — 

Accurate — Authentic. 
DON’T MISS THIS. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Painesville, Ohio 








Kight Maps in 
Drop Front Case 


South America, Eastern Hemi- 


Complete Set, only $9.00, 
WRITE TODAY. 


The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 

School Desks, 

Opera and 

Folding Chairs 








“Chalk Talk” tells you 
allabout ROWLES 
CRAYONS. - - - .- 
Write for a copy and al- 
so for free samples of the 
crayons. 








E. W. A. ROWLES 


A 327-331 So. Market St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Elgin, Ill. The school board proposes the 
opening of an evening school in the high school 
building. It is planned to include manual train- 
ing and business subjects. 

Gary, Ind. Free evening schools have been 
opened offering 200 courses, including one for 
janitors. 

Davenport, Ia. The school board proposes the 
addition of a special class for foreigners in the 
evening school. 

Lansing, Mich. The school board has appro 
priated the sum of $2,000 for a municipal night 
school in connection with the public schools. 

Lincoln, R. I. The school board proposes to 
add shorthand and typewriting to the evening 
school subjects. 

Neenah, Wis. Among the twenty courses of 
fered in the evening schools are two new ones 
in show-card writing and steam engineering. 

Superior, Wis. A class in advanced steno 
graphy has been organized at the night school 
for those who have previously studied the sub 
ject in the shorthand classes or in business col- 
leges. The aim of the work is to develop speed 
in writing from dictation. 

Boston, Mass. Short unit courses in commer 
cial subjects have been introduced in the evel 
ing schools. Similar courses pursued last year 
in household arts proved so successful that the 
idea has been extended. The work permits 
students to perfect themselves in branches 12 
which they may be weak or may lack in specific 
knowledge. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. A night school has 
been opened, offering instruction in bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, business English, short- 
hand and manual training. 

Winona, Minn. The school board has dit 
continued the granting of extended leaves of ab- 
sence to teachers. Exceptions to the rule are 
provided in cases where severe illness or equally 
grave reasons justify the leave. 

St. Paul, Minn. Nine students from the Nor 
mal School have been selected to serve as cadets 
in the public schools under the direction of eritie 
teachers. The training will be in the nature of & 
postgraduate course covering the period of one 
year. A yearly salary of $500 is allowed. 
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Write today for catalog and descriptive literature. 


Tell us your needs. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., 





tEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN DUR- 
ING THE WAR. 
(Concluded from Page 18) 
out and is packed in several boxes holding the 
required number of slices. The spoons are con- 
tained in other boxes so that when the time 
comes for supplying the meals, a motor is dis- 
jatched containing the food and equipment for 
the number of meals required. 


Many of the cooking centers have special 
dining rooms where the children of adjoining 
schools are marched for their morning and mid- 
day meal. These school dining rooms are pro- 
vided with long, narrow tables with seats on one 
tide, ample space being left between the back 
of the seat and table to allow the servers to pass 
along. 

Where two meals are supplied, experience has 
taught. that breakfast and dinner are the most 
suitable, and that the quality of the meat is of 
more importance than its quantity, with the 
result that the food is simple and contains a 
sufficient proportion of nutritive elements. 


Usually the morning meal is porridge with 
milk, sugar or syrup. This is followed with 
cocoa, warm milk, or milk diluted with an equal 
quantity of warm water and a little sugar, 
bread or oateake with butter, mangarine or 
syrup. For dinner, lentil soup, Scotch broth, 
Irish stew, fish and potato pie, haricot bean soup, 
Pea soup, potato soup, meat pie, tomato soup, 
haricot beans and gravy, boiled peas, carrots and 
gtavy, rice pudding, ground rice pudding, stewed 
fruit, sago pudding, baked jam rolls, semolina 
pudding, treacle pudding, rice with jam or 
‘yrup, plain suet pudding, fig pudding, date pud- 
ding, plum pudding, bread pudding and corn- 
flour ginger pudding are included. The cost of 
tach meal may be roughly taken at not more 
than one penny per child. 


One Hour More to 
Every School Day 


School discipline and efficiency de- 
mand a uniform standard of time 
and the correct announcing of pro- 
It has been estimat- 
ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
confusion and disorder between 
classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of schoolroom clocks. 


TheHahl Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school—governed by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 
It is the most perfect time 
system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
No attention required except winding of one 


We can help you. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 













There is no doubt that the money and efforts 
in feeding children in districts where distress is 
prevalent is well spent, and it will help those 
vho are engaged in the work of education. 

But those who administer and those who teach 
have learned that, as a rule, an underfed and ill- 
fed child is a miserable failure. 

After bread—education, said the great French 
statesman Danton; and he is right because a 
child can live without education, but not with- 
out food. But so long as children can be given 
bread they can also be educated. The teachers 
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If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 


Send for catalog S, showing our complete line. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CoO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 


THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 





















Automatically cuts out the ring- 
ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.” 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 










of Scotland are working so that in after years 
they will be able to say that, in the hour of 
national stress and strain, they neither lost hope 
nor surrendered their trust. 


Sioux City, Ia. The school board has begun 
the collection of waste paper from the various 
schools and will hereafter sell all that can be 
gathered. A baling machine has been installed 
for the purpose. 

Virginia, Minn. The school superintendents of 
the respective towns on the Range have taken 
steps toward the adoption of a uniform system 
of accounting and bookkeeping for the schools. 
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Special School Dining Room for Needy Children Described by Mr. Dunlop 








































































































Jonnsors_Ajustes 


REGULATE 
Light and Ventilation 











new buildings. 


size sample adjuster. 









15 inch drop. 
30 inch drop 
45 inch drop... 


directions for installing. 
or outside fixture is desired. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave., 





FRAMPTON’S 
Famous Adjustable 
Window Shades 


The Original 
Cotton-duck, 
Adjustable Shade. 
Operates with 
single cord pass- 
ing thru pulley of 
our own design. 
This pulley is 
far superior to 
any other, and is 
absolutely auto- 
matic. The shade 
cannot fall when 
the cord is re- 
leased. No springs. 
Agents wanted. 

Write today. 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 


PENDLETON, IND. 





INDIRECT LIGHTING OF SCHOOL- 
ROOMS. 


(Continued from Page 16) 
below the ceiling. The total floor area of the 
auditorium is 3800 sq. ft. and this is provided 
with 6500 watts, or 1.71 watts per square foot 
floor area, resulting in an intensity of 4.3 foot- 
candles on a plane of illumination 36 inches 
above the floor. 

In this particular case, the auditorium is at 
times to be used for general study room. How- 
ever, owing to the fact that the room will be used 
for many different purposes demanding a corre- 
sponding change in intensity of illumination 
each fixture is wired so it may be lighted to 
quarter, half or full brilliancy. 

Many of our school auditoriums are used in 
stereopticon work. At such times it has been the 
custom to switch off all light, allowing the audi- 
ences to sit in almost complete darkness. A 
dark auditorium is very objectionable and, in 
many cities, has been the subject of very severe 
legislation. 

With an indirect installation, it is possible to 
allow one lamp to burn in each of a number of 
the fixtures. A soft, pleasing general illumina- 
tion is thus secured, which at once does away 
with the absolutely dark house; at the same 
time the concealed lamps do not interfere in the 
least with the clearness of the pictures as pro- 
jected on the screen. 

Laboratory. 

There are several laboratories in the Boys’ 
High School equipped similarly to the physics 
and chemistry laboratories, Figure 3. In all 
such rooms sufficient illumination is provided 








Johnson’s Window 
Shade Brackets 


slide freely on the Johnson Window Stops. 
Leading architects specify them. 
tories make them. Have them made for your 
Send to us for free sample. 
School Boérds (in market) can have free full 


Our adjusters are easily attached to ordi- 
nary shades-—or duck cloth shades. 


R. R. JOHNSON, M’f’r 


7208 EBERHARDT AVE. 





“The Sim-Pull Shade Regulator” 


SIMPLE - EFFECTIVE -— IN-EXPENSIVE 


Thousands now in use wherever proper ventilation 
and distribution of light are essential. 


PRICE LIST 





(5% discount in gross lots) 
Packed in bundles of % dozen sets each, with full 
In ordering state whether inside 


Order thru leading achool supply and window shade 
concerns, or from the manufacturers. 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


- Chicago, Ill. 








50 fac- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


$3.25 dozen 
$4.75 dozen 





for lowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


C |. Wiumer & Co 
Columbus, 0. 


Because 








thruout the room for easy reading and for the 
close eyework which is demanded. 

feet wide, not 
more than 41 feet long, and 13 feet high. Three 
fixtures are used, each provided with five 100- 
watt, clear-bulb tungsten lamps. The watt ze 
indicated shows 1.46 watts per square foot floor 
area, thus giving an intensity of 3.4 foot-candles 
on a working plane 36 inches above the floor. 


Typical laboratories are 25 


The banking room, Figure 4, is a large class 
and study room, 75 feet long, 25 feet wide and 
13 feet high. This room is equipped with five 
indirect fixtures in each of which there are five 
100-watt, clear-bulb tungsten lamps. The fix- 





Fig. 6. Arrangement of Lights and Reflectors in Indirect 
Lighting Fixture. 








FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
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4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 










THANK YOU!!! 


We have just closed the best 
season in the history of our 
business. We are now ready 
for the next. Let us help you 
as we have helped others. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co, 


SPICELAND, IND. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


WINDOW SHADES 








THINK OF THE 


Fuson Cotton Duck Shade 


WITH THE 


Ball Bearing Roller 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co, 


LOGANSPORT, IND. 


Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famoas 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 

Cloth, 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order. 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or address 
OLIVER C. STEELE 

MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








tures are suspended 36 inches below the ceiling. 

The wattage used is 1.40 watts per square 
foot, giving an intensity of 3.3 foot-candles on 
the working plane 36 inches above the floor. 
Adequate illumination is provided at each desk 
for close eyework. 


Fixtures are so arranged as 
to eliminate all objectionable shadows on the 
pupils’ work. 

The corridors, Figure 5, require but a soft, 
pleasing intensity of illumination, ordinarily 
ranging from one-half to one foot-candle inten- 
sity. In the Boys’ High School all corridors and 
stair halls are beautifully lighted, yet not a 
single lamp is visible. 

Economy in Operation. 

After deciding on the indirect lighting sys 
tem, which insures greatest eye-comfort, atten- 
tion must be given to securing fixtures which 
will produce these effects at a minimum current 
consumption. In combination with the power 
ful tungsten lamps, there must be used perma- 
nently, efficient and correctly designed, indirect 
reflectors. 

In all fixtures, as shown in the Boys’ High 
School, there is supplied indirect reflector equip 
ment as indicated in the accompanying illus- 
tration, Figure 6. This equipment is made i 
many combinations, employing a one-piece, sil- 
vered, crystal glass reflector. Reflectors of this 
type are scientifically designed to throw all light 
rays to the ceiling in such a manner as to 1 
sure the even spread of light over the ceiling 
and diffusion thruout the room. Reflectors of 
high and permanent efficiency, combined with 
the powerful light sources are, in effect, the en- 
gines within the bowls which produce the de- 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 


Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines ] | 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines 
you should buy. 

Send today 


Saws, Saw 





The GEM 


is sharp. 

When it is not 
the lead. 
the same. 


not practical 


try them. 
Price $3.50. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


sired intensities of light, at a minimum current 


consumption. Fixture Designs 


Many of the fixtures used in school buildings 
are of opaque designs as indicated in the accom- 
panying illustrations. Where it is desired to 
lighten up the bowls more than can be done 
by decorations or finish, a translucent effect may 
be readily produced. In Figure 7 is shown a 
single-unit fixture, made in various sizes, hav- 
ing the full efficiency of indirect lighting and, 
in addition, a translucent bowl. 

The total useful illumination is thrown to the 


ceiling by means of the usual opaque silvered 





METAL 
RIM 


f X- RAY 
y EYE COMFORT 
REFLECTOR 


OPAL GLASS 
¥ DIFFUSER 


~ 
GLASS BOWL 


Arrangement of Translucent Indirect 
Lighting Fixture 


reflector. A small percentage, approxi- 
mately ten per cent, of the light is allowed to 


escape thru a small opal glass diffuser, which 
furnishes 


Fig. 7 


glass 


a soft, pleasing glow to the fixture 
With this type of fixture there is 
a slight visible light source, without 


glassy are. 
secured 
Sacrifice in any way of the excellent quality of 
Indirect lighting. 

Certainly, “1 study in the proper application 
of illumination of school buildings is most per- 
tnent, for 


of education can be said 


to be truly successful if it involves any serious 


ho form 








Economy is the Best Policy 


ALWAYS BUY 


“Economy” Furniture 





and you will find the correct- 
ness of the policy. 


Our Catalog will be 
sent on request 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 


for 
telling about our splendid line of band 
tables, 
planers, planers and matchers, borers, 
disk grinders, 
Universal woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia Street 


variety 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
and lead dulls it very quickly 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


Send for descriptive circular. 





















are the kind 


complete catalog 
jointers, shapers, 


woot tworkers, 


LEETONIA, OHIO ' 


it will break 






They are 


Milwaukee Office: 





ill-effects to the physical, mental, or moral well- 
being of the persons which it is to benefit. 

The writer is of the opinion that a lighting 
system in which the total illumination is from 
concealed sources will insure the greatest eye- 
comfort and the least eye fatigue of any arti- 
ficial lighting system yet devised. 

The illumination of schoolrooms, which is not 
altogether hygienic, is a detriment to the stu- 
dents, whose eyesight suffers from it, and is in 
the last analysis a loss to the public at large and 
to the nation. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Dec. 5—New England Mathematical Teachers’ 
Association at Boston, Harry D. Gaylord, Secy., 
Boston. 

Dec. 9-12—National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education at Richmond, Va. Chas. 
A. Prosser, Secy., New York City. 

Dec. 23-24—Southern California Teachers’ As- 


sociation at Los Angeles. Jerome O. Cross, 
Secy., Pasadena. 

Dec. 28-31—National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation at Chicago. W. L. Read, Chm. Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, Chicago. 

Dec, 28-30—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City. Supt. Chas. B. Boyer, 
Secy., Atlantic City. 

Dec. 28-30—New York Academic Principals’ 


Association at Syracuse Edward P. Smith, 


Secy., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Dec, 29-31—Colorado Teachers’ Association at 
Denver. W. W. Remington, Secy., Denver. 
Dec. 29-31—Florida Education Association at 


Lakeland, Fla. R. L. Turner, Secy., Inverness 
Dec. 29-31—Idcho State Teachers’ Association 
at Boise. O. M. Elliott, Pres., Twin Falls. 


Dec. 29-31—Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Springfield. Supt. Hugh S. Magill, Pres 
Springfield. 

Dec. 29-31—Indiana Town and City Superin- 


tendents’ Association at Indianapolis di We 
Stott, Secy., Princeton 

Dec. 29-31—Ohio School 
tion at Columbus. Supt 
rus, O 


Dec. 29-31—Ohio State Teachers’ Associction 


Federa- 
Beetham, Bucy- 


Improvement 
W.N. 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Cloth%s Lockers 
a, 


for your school, club, or (or any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 




































Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


527 CASWELL BLOCK 


































x A . 
The* “fare many reasons why this 


loc’ ‘is most suitable for all clothes 
loc purposes. We can’t say much 
her © and what we might say, in 
pri 4. wouldn’t convince you to any 


grez/t extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers we 
will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, 
a finished sample showing the construction 
and finish of our lockers. You can examine 
it carefully and return at our expense, the 
carrying charges to be paid at this end. 
Then you'll know what GOOD lockers are 
like. You can see and test our FRAME- 
LESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, 
TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet 
or bolt showing—the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 

YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED 
ENAMEL FINISH. In fact, you'll see a 
high class locker at a low class price, which 
will surprise and delight you. SAY YES, 
we'll do the rest. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
CHICAGO 


Elizabeth O’Grady, Secy., Lancas- 


at. Columbus. 
ter, O. 

Jan, 12-13-14—Tennessee Public Officers’ Asso- 
ciation at Nashville. P. L. Harned, Secy., Clarks- 


ville. 
Feb. 22-27—-Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A. at Cincinnati, O. Mrs. Ella Carlyle Rip- 


ley, Secy., Boston. 


THE ALABAMA SURVEY. 


One farmer with a cheap automobile has more 
invested in that one piece of mechanism than the 
average rural community as a whole has in its 
school plant; and the owner of the auto fre- 
quently spends as much on the upkeep of his 
one car as the community spends for the total 
maintenance of the school, including the teach- 
er’s salary. This is one of a number of signifi- 
cant comparisons brought out by the Hon. W. F. 
Feagin, State Superintendent of Education for 
Alabama, in a survey of rural school conditions 
in the state. 

To illustrate further the plight of the schools, 
Superintendent Feagin shows a dilapidated rural 
school in contrast with the handsomely con- 
structed jail in the same county, costing several 
thousand dollars. “This jail,” he says, “has sani- 
tary drinking fountains, shower baths, clean 
floors, plenty of light, good ventilation, and is 
otherwise attractive. Could a person from the 
district in which this school is located be blamed 
for preferring the jail?” 

Naturally country schools make little appeal 
either to pupils or teachers, under existing condi- 
tions. Pupils drop out and teachers move. Out 
of 5,423 pupils entering the first grade in the 
schools inspected in the Alabama survey only 60 
completed the work of the fourth year of the 
high school. Of the teachers, 76 per cent are 
holding their present positions for the first time. 
Of the remainder, 18 per cent are teaching their 
second session in their first school, and only 19 
per cent have stayed more than two years in the 
same place. 

The Alabama survey was an attempt to pro- 
vide a definite background on facts on which to 
base a campaign for improvement. The con- 
trolling purpose of the investigation was not to 
establish an opinion or theory, but to find out 
the truth. The survey was not made by outside 


specialists imported for the occasion, but by 

























M AY | E’S ; Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 


LOOSE LEAF} sores 


» Apparatus 


FINAL RECORD 
For High Schools |* 


ay 





Superintendents and 
Principals will be in- 


terested in this new 
Record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Re- 
cord contains space for recording: 


Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, 
etc. 

Abstract of Entrance Stand- 
ings. 

Final Standings for either 
semester or year. 

Times subject taught per week. 

Number of weeks’ study. 

Name of teacher. 

Name of textbook 

Data as to graduation, etc. 


The forms are simple and 
complete, and are suitable for 


any High School course. McConnell’s A.B.G. Primary Reading Chart | Jameson's Anatomical Plates 


TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS | 


. Manufactured 
» as 


$100.00 will buy a Portable Moving Picture Projector. | | 
Satisfaction guaranteed Shipped on approval. 
Films and slides ready NOW. Ask for Catalog. 


cAtlas Educational Film Co. 





School Board Jounal 






Most Popular 


Gold Medal Crayons 


Ever Invented Used For Every Use 
‘ KINDERGARTEN CRAYO 
in every Large Hexagonal Sticks. 7 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks, 


Playground 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
° = Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


we S. TOTHILL  Cstadiisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


\M OvING PICTURE 


CY a Sh 


The up-to-date School now runs 
Moving Pictures — Does yours ? 


**‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 


“CRAYOLA” 
For General Use 


Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 


BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 


CHA RT S AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog. 


3 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


We publish Mayne’s Class McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart Evans’ Arithmetical Series BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Recitation Records, High School 


Regiters and Term Record McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 
Sheets. McGonnall’s Language Chart 


Write for sample pages. McConnell’s Complete Chart New National Agricultural Chart ADVERTISERS 
1 . ai ite in the — 
S. Y. GILLAN & CO. These goods are ae Se School Supply Board Journal are always ready tocon- 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





SCENERY 





Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


——— - ESTABLISHED 1889 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








regular officials of the state education depart- 
ment, who selected three typical counties and 
personally visited the schools. The results will 
be used for definite improvement in the schools 
of the state. 


FUSSING WITH FACTS. 


(Concluded from Page 14) 
man), her homesickness disappeared and she is 
now back in school, quite contented and happy. 

The moral to this little tale is that the super- 
ficial and alleged reason for leaving school, is 
not always the real reason, and a little per- 
sonal interest and personal work will do won- 
ders, along with a program of studies and activ- 
ities that appeals to the needs and interests of 
our young people, in holding the boys and girls 
in school and in reducing the number of elim- 
inants. 

These are, in conclusion, the three essentials, 
as it seems to me, of a high school that holds its 
pupils: 

1. A program of studies and activities 
broad, flexible and democratic, adjusted to a 
wide variety of needs and interests. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4330 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wilkinson New Agricultural Series edhadintnaenctiaien New York 


Baker's U. $. Historical Geography Maps A SUGGESTION 


Modern Physiology and Hygiene Chart 



















them on the purchase of their goods. 
it will greatly facilitate matters when 
asking for information or bids to 
mention 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Ideal Book Covers 


a aE The School Boards will find this series 
aay of Book Covers the cheapest and most 
: The IDEAL, Best. Cover durable one-piece cover on the market to- 
| a day. Samples sent on application. 
: ix 
= PECKHAM LITTLE & 00. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
57-59 East 11th Street New York, N. Y. 
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2. An administration—strong yet human and board member is to see that every dollar of 


sympathetic, progressive, alive to the community public money reaches the spot to which it was 
and social needs. originally directed. 

3. Personal interest on the part of the teach- 
ing corps in every individual pupil. 

Our new motto is “Service First.” We are 
applying it in every conceivable way, and we are 
eoing to lose fewer pupils! 


Space forbids proving in concrete cases this 
statement. The public cannot build as cheaply 
as can private citizens nor can the public oper 
ate as cheaply as can private citizens. For two 
years, I served upon a Congressional Architec- 

tural Commission, and I saw many buildings 

HOW TO BECOME A GOOD SCHOOL-BOARD and sites. I have seen many, many buildings 

I nay put up, and many, many millions of dollars 

scientious board members. Schoolhouse archi- spent. A private dollar buys as much as the 

tecture, even in the cases of one-room schools, is Public dollar and a half buys. W hy? Is it all 

interesting. The sanitary, handsome, safe and “eraft’’? No. But it is all incompetency oF 
commodious schoolhouse, fit for a community Waste or graft, and sometimes all combined. 


center, is a splendid asset for any village, town “Red tape” makes costs increase. The cor 
or city in America. ruption that leads to placing incompetent mea 
Lastly and most important, the good school- -in office makes costs increase, Carelessness like- 


board member is honest. Here I touch the sit- wise. Thieving and bribery add their expenses 
uation at its heart. It requires intelligence to J] have seen them all. JI have seen four it 
be an honest board member, for dishonest men _ gpectors, at $10 a day, watch seventeen workme 
of ability often outwit and manipulate dull and at an average of $4.50 a day! I have seen $12; 
only would-be honest men. The business of a 00 paid for a piece of land offered that sam 
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month at private sale for $4,500, to my personal 


knowledge. I have seen a 700-foot iron fence 
around a schoolhouse extended 300 feet around 
the next property; and the school board paid the 


whole bill. 


I have seen persons carried on pay- 


rolls who for months and months never went 
near the schools. I have seen—but we all under- 
stand! Do we? 


Here is an incident that shows how at first we 
do not all understand: Upon one of my boards, 
there entered a new man, a physician of wealth 
and long education. He said at the first meet- 
ing: “I propose to attend to this public work 
exactly as I do my private business affairs; 
rule is good enough for all!” 
is not. 


one 
But in a sense it 
Another incident explains why. 

Upon another board, the president said before 
all the public: “I’d like to know what you think 
Iam on this board for? I’m here to help my 
friends. A man that can’t attend to his private 
affairs on a board of education isn’t true to his 
friends.” 

Public business is not honorably and honestly 
to be conducted always as private business is. 
In public business a man has no right to employ 
his brother as a contractor or as a janitor. In 
public business a man has no right to buy coal 
from a concern in which his wife is a heavy 
stockholder. In my private business I have. a 
right to employ less than the best person, but 
in public business my duty is to vote only and 
always for the person who, in my conscience, I 
telieve is the best candidate. In private bus- 
mess One considers his family, his social group, 
his friends; and this is good ethics. But in 
public business a man should consider only the 
taxpayers, the citizens, the general public, all 
ogether, and must forget his friends save as 
they are included in the total of the community. 
This is hard doctrine. 
made to 


The last remark ever 
me by a board member while I was still 
IN office was this: 
can. 


“Get out all the teachers you 
I have several friends slated for the next 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A NEW SCHOOL BUILDING FOR SPRING? 
You Can Get a Thousand (1000) Ideas From 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Write Today for Sample Pages and Prices 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


vacancies, and I'd like to get them in before you 


” 


’ go.” Next day, I drew my last public check. 


I am well aware that many men never have 
such remarks made to them; and that in some 
communities, all, or nearly all, board members 
are honest men. By experience I am certain 
that this is true. But when I see the financial 
budgets and then the schools in other communi- 
ties, when I remember some of my own exper- 
iences, I know that the publie is not getting 
everywhere and all the time the full value of 
every dollar. Great nations can stand many ills. 

Some of my own professional associates think 
that America can never attain this ideal of hav- 
ing honest schoo!l-board members everywhere. 
But in most places we can travel up this road. 
In the course of becoming a really valuable 
board member, a man adds himself to a very 
honorable list, the list of those whom as board 
members in the service of the schools, the citizens 
They serve without 

Among them still 
a score as faithful friends; 
and among the dead, I count some as quite cer- 
tain of having attained a good reward. All these 
[ am glad to have known. 


remember with gratitude. 
pay for the common good. 


living, I cherish 


No man who ever 
served honorably as a board member has ever 
regretted the time, and thought, and labor, that 
he gave to unselfish public service for the good 
of American youth. 

NOTE—The writer of this article had the unique 
and significant experience of serving in one state over 
nine years, and every year without exception had an 
increase of salary. He began at $2,000 and ended there 
at $4.500, but he was never elected unanimously In a 
second state, he served four years, being elected unani 
mously each year, but had no increase of salary 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ADJUST- 
MENT OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
(Concluded from Page 10 
times valuable, seldom contribute much to teach- 
ing efficiency. 


If the teacher while travelling 
makes a definite study of some phase of his work 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





and can give tangible evidence of it such im- 
provement should be recognized. 

The publication of meritorious magazine arti- 
cles and books, the preparation and delivery of 
meritorious public lectures, filling institute en- 
gagements, being selected for important educa- 
tional programs, or any way in which educa- 
tional leadership is shown should receive recog- 
nition. Of course, any of these should be done 
as outside of the regular school work and should 
in no wise interfere with it. The school work 
for which the public pays is the primary busi- 
ness of the teacher and efficiency should be 
determined by the conduct of that work. Any- 
thing attempted outside of that work should 
be contributory to teaching efficiency and not 
detrimental. A teacher might study law on the 
side and pass high examinations, or he might 
sell life insurance, be a real estate agent, or do 
a thousand other similar things that would not 
contribute to teaching efficiency, but would de- 
tract. For such outside work the teacher should 
not receive recognition thru increased salary. 
He should be penalized by not receiving the 
normal inerease, and soon; unless he manifested 
legitimately professional activity, he 
should be replaced by some one who has the 
professional spirit. 


more 


In short, teachers should be encouraged and 
stimulated in every way possible to have a pro- 
found belief in the importance and dignity of 
their profession. They should be led to seek 
possible opportunity to develop and 
strengthen themselves for the conduct of the 
work. 


every 


We must strive to develop a genuine 
teaching profession in which the great majority 
have this view of their calling and are really 
efficient when measured by rigorous standards 
within the profession and also by public opinion. 
When we reach that stage, I feel sure that the 
rewards in appreciation and material recom- 
pense will not be disappointing ,or inferior to 
those in any other calling. 































































Teachers! Why not Demand 


American Made Pencils for American Pupils 


Eagle No. 245 “Alpha” for Beginners 
Eagle No. 315 ** Veriblack”’’ for Drawing 
Eagle No. 325 M.S. ‘*Writing”’ for General Use 


377-379 
Broadway 


Did She Mean It? 


The failure of much school work to be related 
to the actual life of the child has lecytto some 
very interesting anomalies. 

Thus Miss Jones employed in an\eastern 
school recently wrote on the blackboarG, a few 
days before the close of the school sessior,: “Miss 
Jones invites the class to lunch with he: in the 
Cafeteria at 12 o’clock.” 

The notice happened to be covered up when 
the class assembled under another teacher and 
when it was displayed a girl put up her hand 
and asked: “Please, Miss Smith, Miss 
Jones mean it, or is it only a lesson ?” 


Tit for Tat. 

Being of a literary turn and having plenty 
of leisure, both Mr. and ‘Mrs. Gluppins contrib- 
uted special articles occasionally to two differ- 
ent newspapers in the town where they resided. 
One day Mr. Gluppins picked up a manuscript 
his wife had just finished, and proceeded to look 
it over. The Youth’s Companion rélates the 
conversation : 

“That’s very good, Bertha,” he said, after com- 
pleting his inspection, “but I see you use the 
phrase, ‘well-known fact.’ I wouldn’t do that.” 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“Well, if a thing is well known, why mention 
it ?” 

His wife said nothing in rejoinder at the time, 
but a few days later, while reading one of his 
articles in print, she found something to crit- 
icize. 

“Horace,” said she, “I am surprised to see you 
using the phrase, ‘self-evident’.” 

“What's the matter with that?” 

“Why, if a thing is self-evident, what is the 
use of calling attention to it?’ 

Horace looked at her sharply over his glasses, 
but made no verbal response. 


does 


Thoro Preparation. 

“You say you are giving your son a thoro 
classic education, supplemented by a course in 
ten modern languages. What profession do you 
expect him to follow?” 

“He hopes to get a job doping out names for 
cigars, sleeping cars and apartment buildings.” 





“Come on, let’s play.’ 


“What’s that?” Life. 


EAGLE PENCIL CoO. 
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always dependable. 
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satisfactory service. 


NEW 
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How Did Mary Know? 

The teacher had given the class a talk on 
household pests. 

“What, now, is the greatest foe the housewife 
has?” she asked. 

Up went one little hand. 

“All right, Mary, what is it?” 

“A husband,” was the quick reply. 


Poor Jimmie’s last name is Little, while he is 
in that awkward stage of growth when he seems 
all knees and elbows. And poor Jimmie gets 
very tired of quips about his name. 

“Jimmie Little! Well, I declare! You don’t 
seem to fit your name very well, do you?” a 
thoughtless adult not long since remarked. 

“T did when they gave it to me,” retorted the 
long suffering youngster, “but I’ve grown out of 
7” 
it since. He Was. 

Every New York teacher knows the magnifi- 
cent physique of Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell. Before he went to take charge of the 
schools of the Greater City he was in a Brooklyn 
classroom and gave a little talk to a class of 
girls about Longfellow. 

After, he asked: “What little girl can tell me 
something?” A young miss grew frantic in 
raising her hand. Dr. Maxwell said: “Well, 
what is it?” 

She replied: “You are a long fellow.” 

He Knew. 

“Well,” said the old man, after the college 
commencement, “I’ve made a lawyer out of 
John, a professor out of Thomas, while James 
is a contractor an’ Dick’s a politician. DUm 
thinkin’ itll take about all that Jim and Dick 
en’ myself kin make to keep the professor an’ 
the lawyer above high water.” 

A Plausible Hypothesis. 

A teacher had been telling her class all about 
the wonders of the ocean. 

“Now, Freddie,” she said, “why does a whale 
live to be a thousand years old?” 

“T guess, ma’am,” replied Freddie, “it’s be- 
cause there is nothing in the ocean big enough 
to swallow him.” 


Teacher—“‘Paul, name an oxide.” 

Boy—“ Leather.” 

Teacher—“What! Is leather an oxide?” 
Boy—“Oxide of beef.” 


Teacher—Now who can tell me what political 
economy is? 

Mike, son of a Tammany statesman 
the most votes for the least. money. 

Her Place. 

A teacher who had been annoyed by revelry 
in the hotel where she had spent her last vaca- 
tion, took the precaution in writing to a hotel 
which had been recommended to her, to in- 
quire whether it had a bar. She received the 
following reply: “No, we haven’t any bar, and 
if that is the sort of woman you are we don’t 
want you. The place for you is at Yardley’s, 
farther up the road.” 


Gittin’ 


In Modern Times. 

Teacher (correlating language lesson with cur- 
rent events)—How would you define chivalry, 
Anna? 

Anna—Chivalry is when you are cold, 
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Strides. 
“The movement for the recognition of women 
teachers is making rapid strides.” 


“Tt could not do otherwise. Where strides are 
so short they have to be rapid if substantial 
progress is achieved.” 


Returning from school a little girl proudly 
informed her mother that she had learned how 
to “punctuate.” 

“Well, dear,” replied mother, “and how is it 
done?” 

“Why, when you write ‘Hark!’ you put 4 
hatpin after it; and when you ask a question 
you use a buttonhook instead.” 


Mother, sternly—“James, you said you'd been 
to Sunday school.” 

James, with a look of far-away innocence 
“Yes, mamma.” 

“Then how does it happen that your hands 
smell of fish ?” 

“T carried home the Sunday school paper, 
mamma, an’ the outside page is all about Jonah 
an’ the whale.” 

Not According to Rules. : 

A professor of art, whose absence of mind is 
remarkable, recently had occasion to use a cab. 
Looking around, he espied one coming in his 
direction, drawn by a miserable specimen of 
horseflesh. 

The professor, says the Boston Journal, hailed 
the cabman, and was about to enter the vehicle 
when, looking at the horse, he stopped dum- 
founded: 

“What’s this, 
drawing, sternly. 

i horse, of course, sir,” replied the cabman. 

“A horse, eh?’ said the professor, abstract 
edly. “Well, rub it out and do it over agall. 


driver’” said the teacher of 


“You have three pairs of glasses, professor 
“Yes; I use one to read with, one to seé at 
distance, and the third to find the other two 
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» Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


MUMAMMMMWMMMAMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMwMsKH 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co, 
Fuson Adj Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade 
The Aeroshade Company, 


Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Langlow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co, 
The Prang Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds. 
Wadsworth, Howland Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
w. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING, 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 
Peckham, Little & 


Co. 


Haney School Furniture Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
B. W.A Rowles 


American Seating Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Co 


N. J. School & Church Furn, Co. 


AUDITORIUM 
Kansas City 
BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & 


SCENERY, 
Scenie Co. 
Patterson, Ine 


BELLS. 


J. B. Foote foundry Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Company 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company, 
Granville Hahn. 
E, J. Johnson 
Keenan Struct 


ural Slate Co 


Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor 
Parsons Lros. Slate Co 

Penna. Structural Slate Co 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 


Slate Co. 


Stephens-Jackson Co. 
M, L. Tinsman & Co. 


Thomas Zelluer 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover 
University Pub. Co. 


Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub, Co 
Ginn & Co 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co 








Vhonographic Inst. Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
The Prang Co 

Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co. 
J. B. Lippineott Co. 
University Pub. Co 
Rand McNally & Co 
Lyons & (; ‘ 
‘ducational Pub. Co 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
FE. P. Dutton & Co 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Little, Brown & Co 
Chas. E, Merrill & Co 


Houghton Mifflin Co 


CRAYONS, 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
American ( ivon Co 


E. W. A. Rowles 


(Dealers.) 





Americ in Seating Co 

Re » Pencil Co 

The ‘Ang Co 

N. Y. Silieate Book Slate Co 


Virginia School Supply Co 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 


CUPOLAS. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot 


DEODORIZERS, 


American § initary Products Co 


If any articles or textbooks 


DIPLOMAS, 
Educational Supply Co 


DISINFECTANTS, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 

MENT, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kk. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw, Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE, 


Grand Rapids Hand 
Ik. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 


Serew Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. Be Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
American Sanitary Vroducts Co. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
Stanley & Vatterson, Inc. 


ERASERS. 


Ek. W. A. Rowles. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
FIRE ESCAPES, 

Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 

Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Iless Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 
FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co 


Orr & Lockett Ildw, Co 
FUMIGATORS., 
De Pree Chemical Co. 


Central City Chemical Co 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 


Haney School Furniture Co, 
Veter & Volz Co. 
KE. W. A Rowles 


Langslow, Fowler Co 
Educational Supply Co 


Steel Furniture Co 
N. J. School & Chureh Furn. Co. 


Superior Seating Co. 
GENERAL SCHOOL 
MeMinn & Gear. 
American Seating Co 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
GLOBES. 

Rand MeNally & Co 
Educational Supply Co 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

GYMNASIUM 
Fred Medart 
W. S. Tothill 


APPARATUS. 
Mfg. Co 


INK—DRY. 
Rowles 
Little & Co 


E. W. A 
Peckham, 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Ec, W. A. Rowles 
Associated Manufacturers Co 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co, 
EK W A towles 
LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Crescent Machine Co 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
C. Christiansen 
Tannewitz Works 
W. R. Price 


SUPPLIES. 


LIBRARY SHELVING, 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 

k. W. A. Rowles. 


LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Iederal Steel Fixture Co. 
I'red Medart Mfg. Co 


MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
W. R. Price. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
IX. Ht. Sheldon & Co, 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kconomy Drawing Table Co. 

C. Christiansen 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 


MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Educational Supply Co. 
Ec. W. A. Rowles. 
METAL 


WINDOW SASHES. 


Ilenry Weis Cornice Co. 
MIMEOGRAPHS, 
A. B. Dick Co. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES. 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
Nicholas Power Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Manufacturers Co 
Kk. W. A. Rowles. 


PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co 


PASTE, 
The Prang Co 
Arthur 8S. Hoyt Co 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS, 
Fagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber 


PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
J. K. Stewart Mfg. Co 


PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
PLAYGROUND 
Fred Medart 
W. S. Tothill. 


APPARATUS, 
Mfg. Co 


PLUMBING 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 


FIXTURES. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 


American Portable House Co 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Rausch & Lomb. 
McIntosh Stereop, Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Noves-Randall Co 
S. Y. Gillan & Co 


RELIEF 
MeConnell 


GLOBES AND MAPS, 


School Supply Co 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Ik. W. A. Rowles. 
McConnell School Supply Co 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Kk. W. A. Rowles. 

f 
TALKING MACHINES. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONES, 


Western Electric Co. 


TERRA COTTA, 
National Terra Cotta Society 


TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary 


Products Co. 
Ik, W. A. Rowles. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co, 
VACUUM CLEANING 
United Electric Co, 
Western Electric Co 


SYSTEMS. 


VEHICLE HBATERS, 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co, 


So 


None other can receive a 


% 
% 
% 
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VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A. L. Bemis. 
W. R. Price. 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL 


sros. 


PAINTS, 
Patek 


WINDOWS—METAL. 


American Wind. & Door Co. 
Henry Weis Cornice Co 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW PLATFORMS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co, 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 
C, I. Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS, 


Federal (Electric). 
Austral 


Sign System 


Window Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 

Crescent Machine Co 

Orr & Locket Ildw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 

W. R. Price. 


American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
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The “Standard” Electric Clock and Program System 


puts the final touch of up-to-date efficiency in your schools. No other single expenditure 


my \ will be a greater help to your teaching staff and pupils in keeping up with modern educational 











statement. 
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Manufacturers of Electric Clocks and Bell 
Systems for Schools, Colleges, Offices, Fac- 
tories and other buildings requiring accurate, 
uniform time. Send for catalog. Let us 
give you an estimate. 















The AUSTRAL coun- 
ter-balanced Window 
fully meets require- 
ments for School 
work; affording per- 
fect ventilation with- 
out draft, absolute 






























control of light, ease 
of operation, maxl- 
mum light area. 





No adjusters, deflect- 
ors, awnings, weights, 
cords or pulleys, or 
intricate shade ar- 
rangements. 


Obtain full informa- 
tion on the AUST- 
RAL wood and light- 
rolled steel Windows, 
before deciding the 
window question. 


Full information will 
be sent you or your 
architects upon re- 
quest. 


Austral 
Window Company 


Architects’ Building 
101 Park Avenue 





Ventilation Without Draft. 


Note the 12 in. opening at meeting rail which NEW YORK CITY 


permits fresh air to enter, and the small 
opening at top allowing vitiated air to escape 
No opening at bottom 





demands. The testimony of hundreds of satisfied users thruout the United States proves this 





HIGH SCHOOL, HARPER’S FERRY, W. VA 


Messrs. Holmboe & Lafferty, Architects, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


One of our many recent installations 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 461 Market St., 708 White Bldg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASH. LOS ANGELES 


Our Electric Clock Systems have been perfected by over a quarter century’s experience. 
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Seward School, Minneapolis. E. S. Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 


This building is sound-proofed with 


Gabot’s Deafening ‘‘Quilt,” 





‘‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion 
which absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. 
Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and 
uninflammable. 

Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 


plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. soston'iss."t's. 


1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
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